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DR. MILLIKAN AND THE FAILURE OF SCIENCE? 
By JAMES J. WALSH, M.D., PH.D. 


GREAT change has come over 
the relations of science and 


religion during the past decade, and 
this has been particularly noticeable 


in the last five years. Previously, 
articles on the subject emanated, as 
a rule, from the advocates of reli- 
gion. They insisted that there was 
not, and indeed could not be, any 
conflict between science and faith 
properly understood. There is an 
immense literature on the subject 
considered from this viewpoint, con- 
sisting not only of magazine articles 
of various kinds but also of a multi- 
tude of books. Indeed, there is so 
much of it that in recent years it 
has come to be felt that making 
further contributions to the mass of 
printed matter along this line is 
scarcely worth while. Most people 
were of the opinion that what was 
thus written was read mainly by 
those who already agreed with the 
point of view of the writer and was 
utterly neglected by those who dis- 
agreed with it. 


During the past decade, however, 
the contributions to this subject 
have begun to come from the other 
side. It is the scientists who have 
waked up to the idea that religion 
is just as important a field of 
thought, even from a merely human 
standpoint, as science, and that 
there is no opposition between the 
two. Four years ago there was 
actually issued a joint statement 
upon the relations of science and 
religion from a group of scientists, 
religious leaders, and men of af- 
fairs, the preliminary steps for 
which were taken, it is generally 
understood, by the scientists. There 
is a complete right about face in the 
matter that is not only interesting 
but extremely significant as well. 

A great many people felt that the 
expression of a young associate pro- 
fessor uttered some _ twenty-five 
years ago, represented the mutual 
feeling of scientists and believers 
with regard to the relations of 
science and faith. (It is practically 
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always a young associate professor 
or a professor who retains a certain 
extreme youthfulness of mind who 
uses such expressions.) It ran as fol- 
lows: “If you have both science and 
faith in your mind, you had better 
keep them in water-tight compart- 
ments because if by any chance 
they should mingle, faith will al- 
most inevitably disappear in the 
precipitation that will occur.” This 
formulary couched in_ scientific 
terms sounds almost as if it were a 
scientific conclusion from which 
there could be no escape. 

A great many of the younger 
scientists reéchoed this expression, 
and a large number of those who 
may, I suppose, be called pseudo- 
scientists (that is to say men who 
felt sure that they knew all there 
was to know about science—though 
some people might very much doubt 
this knowledge) were absolutely 
certain that it represented the feel- 
ings of men of science generally. 
They knew that they could not re- 
tain their faith in connection with 
what they thought they knew about 
science, so of course they were very 
sure that others would not be able 
to do so either. It never seems to 
have dawned on these men that 
there might be minds that were 
deeper and more capacious than 
their own that could hold not only 
science but faith, and find satisfac- 
tion in both. As a rule they knew 
almost nothing about faith or the 
truths of religion, but that fact only 
made them all the surer that there 
could not be very much to know or 
otherwise they would inevitably 
know it. We have had “knowers” 
at many times in the world’s history 
who have been quite sure that their 
knowledge made faith impossible 
and yet after a while it became clear 
that their knowledge was very lim- 
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ited and that they deserved much 
more the name sciolists than gnos- 
tics. 

It makes a great deal of difference 
what sort of word one uses in cir- 
cumstances of this kind. When 
Huxley declared that we could not 
know enough about the other world, 
and the possible existence of a spirit 
universe, to allow that knowledge 
to influence our conduct and mental 
attitude in this world, and invented 
the word agnostic to represent that 
state of mind, Aubrey de Vere, the 
well-known Irish poet, who had 
known Huxley well for many years 
and had been, I believe, at the uni- 
versity with him, said to him one 
day, “You know, Huxley, you are 
very much opposed to the invention 
of new words for which we already 
have terms in the language. Why 
then did you invent that word 
agnostic since we have a word in 
common use in English which con- 
veys the idea that you want to ex- 
press?” “But what is it?” said Hux- 
ley, “I do not know it.” “Well,” 
Aubrey de Vere said, “it is a famil- 
iar word adopted from the Latin but 
if you had chosen to call yourself by 
it instead of that nice long mouth- 
filling Greek word agnostic it is very 
probable you would not have had so 
many followers. There would not 
have been so many people anxious 
to be called by it. The word is 
ignoramus and it expresses exactly 
the idea that you were groping for 
in agnostic.” 


Perhaps there is no better way 
to illustrate the immense change 
that has come over the attitude of 
certain of our greatest scientists to- 
ward faith than to quote the con- 
cluding words of Robert Andrews 
Millikan’s lectures on Evolution in 
Science and Religion published dur- 
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ing the present year.t Professor 
Millikan was awarded the Edison 
medal by the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers in 1922, and re- 
ceived the Nobel Prize in physics in 
1923. He is considered the out- 
standing authority on physical 
sciences in the United States and 
one of the great world scientists of 
our day. He has given us a glimpse 
into the constitution of matter that 
has penetrated deeper than any one 
else has been able to go up to the 
present time, and he is looked upon 
as one of the men who may con- 
fidently be expected to extend our 
knowledge in this domain even 
further. He is, therefore, eminent- 
ly qualified to be the representative 
of present-day scientists, and his 
words can scarcely fail to carry im- 
mense weight. They are such a 
contradiction of the attitude of 
mind that a great many people seem 
to think absolutely necessitated by 
a profound knowledge of science 
that they are worthy of the deepest 
consideration. They are as follows: 


“The prophet Micah said, twenty- 
five hundred years ago, ‘What doth 
the Lord require of thee but to do 
justice, to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God?’ Modern 
science of the real sort is slowly 
learning to walk humbly with its 
God and in learning that lesson it is 
contributing something to religion.” 


Millikan reaches this rather start- 
ling conclusion because in the course 
of the development of physics dur- 
ing the generation just passed and 


iNew Haven: Yale University Press. $1.00. 
The lectures were delivered at Yale University 
on the foundation established by the late 
Dwight H. Terry of Plymouth, Conn., through 
his gift of $100,000 as an endowment fund for 
the delivery and subsequent publication of 
“Lectures on Religion in the Light of Science 
and Philosophy.” 
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not a little through his own enlarge- 
ment of our knowledge of physics, 
he has come to realize how much 
less we know than a great many 
people have been accustomed to 
think we know about matters scien- 
tific and how little we know com- 
pared to the great world of knowl- 
edge that lies around us. That at- 
titude was well illustrated by the 
expression of the Indian medicine 
man who was very much piqued by 
finding that John Smith knew so 
much more than he did though he 
had been accustomed to think he 
knew more than most other people. 
The inevitable comparison between 
his knowledge and that of the pale- 
face led him to think more seriously 
about the matter and to realize how 
little either of them knew. “That 
is what the Indian knows,” he said 
to John Smith as he sat before him 
and described a small circle in the 
air, and then as he described a 
much larger circle, “and that is 
what the white man knows. But,” 
he added with a gesture that in- 
cluded the universe, “all the rest is 
what no one knows.” ; 

As has been very well said, “We 
know ever so much more than we. 
knew before, and we would there- 
fore seem to be making wonderful 
progress in knowledge, but now we 
know ever so much more that we 
know we don’t know, and some of 
which we can scarcely ever hope to 
know, so that as a matter of fact, 
if we compare what we know that 
we know, with what we know that 
we don’t know, we find that our 
ignorance is increasing faster than 
our knowledge.” This is not a mere 
jesting combination of words nor 
any finespun paradox, but is a lit- 
eral expression of the fact that every 
advance in knowledge opens up new 
vistas into the unknown through 
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which we can scarcely hope to pene- 
trate successfully for a very long 
time if, indeed, we shall ever suc- 
ceed in doing so. 

As Millikan says, “Physics has re- 
cently learned its lesson, and it has 
at the present moment something to 
teach to both philosophy and reli- 
gion, namely the lesson of not tak- 
ing itself too seriously, nor imagin- 
ing that the human mind yet under- 
stands, or has made more than the 
barest beginning toward under- 
standing, the universe.” No wonder 
that Dr. Millikan should be so em- 
phatic in his expression of the fail- 
ure of science, or what at the end 
of the nineteenth century Brune- 
tiére, the distinguished editor of 
La Revue des Deux Mondes, called 
the “bankruptcy of science,” since 
he has seen the very foundation 
stones of physical science, as they 
had been laid deeply and firmly in 
the nineteenth century—so scien- 
tists thought—crumbling under the 
bombardment of radioactivity and 
the discoveries of the twentieth cen- 
tury. 

Dogmas of science disappeared 
like mist. The dogma of the im- 
mutable elements is gone forever. 
It faded away with the discovery 
of radioactivity. That discovery 
changed the physical world so far 
as human thought is concerned 
“from a fixed, changeless, static 
dead thing to a changing, evolving, 
dynamic, living organism.” But 
even that was not all, though that 
was astounding. The two funda- 
mental principles, conservation of 
mass and conservation of energy, 
supremely great discoveries of the 
physicists of the nineteenth century, 
are no longer held as distinct and 
separable entities. If there were 
two things in the world that were 
to be considered absolutely inde- 
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pendent of each other, they were 
matter and force or mass and ‘en- 
ergy. But now the physicists are 
defining matter in terms of force or 
energy, that is in terms of electric- 
ity. As Millikan says, “We have 
actually found instances in which 
mass seems to be transforming it- 
self into energy, as well as energy 
into mass: in other words, we have 
seen the conceptions of the con- 
servation of energy and the con- 
servation of mass become complete- 
ly scrambled.” 

With the very pillars of science 
thus falling around them, it is easy 
to understand that some of the 
physicists, at least, have learned the 
lesson of how little we know. It 
has been suggested that while 
“knowledge comes but wisdom lin- 
gers,” the beginning of wisdom is to 
be found in the recognition of the 
fact of how little we know. Studies 
in the constitution of matter have 
particularly brought home this les- 
son. The great new idea that has 
come into science, Millikan pro- 
poses to christen (in harmony no 
doubt with the newly acquired hu- 
mility of thought) “the idea of the 
electrical constitution of matter.” 
Electricity has come to mean nearly 
everything, and as a result matter 
signifies very little indeed. 

In the first lecture of this series, 
of which we are treating, Professor 
Millikan told a story of one of his 
experiences on the forum platform 
that illustrates very well not only 
how meager he holds his own 
knowledge of matter to be, but also 
reveals his conviction that other peo- 
ple are in a like ignorance. When, 
after the forum hour, questions were 
called for, a man arose in the rear 
of the hall, with a somewhat hostile 
air, to question the use of the word 
“spirit” during the lecture, and to 

















ask if the speaker would define 
what he meant by the word. Milli- 
kan’s reply was not exactly what 
would be called direct or to the 
point, but it was exactly the sort of 
reply that threw light on the ques- 
tion that was asked. He said, very 
simply, that if the interrogator 
would be good enough to define for 
him the word “matter,” he would 
attempt to define the word “spirit.” 
That quieted the heckler, though it 
added nothing to the definition of 
either term. As Millikan says, “In 
view of the growth of twentieth cen- 
tury physics and the changes in our 
conception of matter which it has 
brought, it is to-day quite as diffi- 
cult to find a satisfactory definition 
of matter as of spirit.” 

Even though electricity is absorb- 
ing so much of the field in physics 
and would seem to be the very new- 
est of the sciences, and therefore 
to represent the forefront of prog- 
ress in knowledge, Millikan does 
not fail to point out that one of the 
most startling advances in modern 
physics undermines very seriously 
the wave theory and the idea of un- 
dulations in the ether which enabled 
the scientist of the nineteenth cen- 
tury to explain so many things with 
so much nicety and completeness. 
“There are phenomena observed 
in matter now which have been 
checked in all sorts of ways and 
have been always and everywhere 
verified which are completely inex- 
plicable in terms of the nineteenth 
century wave theory.” The undu- 
lationists were inclined to think of 
Newton’s corpuscular theory of 
light as a crude and very inefficient 
explanation of phenomena. Obser- 
vations that have been made in re- 
cent years fit in much better with 
some sort of corpuscular theory 
than with the wave theory; and so 
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Newton’s ideas on this subject are 
much more respected than before, 
and the great English mathemati- 
cian and physicist, who was, at the 
same time, such a profound believer 
in religion, has come to be looked 
up to as probably anticipating some 
of our most modern ideas in science. 

While nineteenth century physi- 
cal science was so prone to look 
upon its explanations of the physi- 
cal universe as wonderful and final, 
Millikan does not hesitate to say in 
words that are very striking (when 
we recall the ostentation of assur- 
ance of such men as Tyndall, for in- 
stance, in their knowledge of the 
physical universe) that “the childish 
mechanical conceptions of the nine- 
teenth century are now grotesque- 
ly inadequate.” This has thrown 
twentieth century scientists back on 
the recognition of the mysterious- 
ness of all the world around us, 
even in those minute details of 
which we were inclined to think 
that we knew at least something. 
Scientists now look “with a sense of 
wonder and mystery and rever- 
ence,” to quote Millikan, upon the 
fundamental elements of the physi- 
cal world as they have been partial- 
ly revealed to us in this century. 
He puts in italics the words, “Jt is 
true that we are slowly learning 
more of the rules in nature’s game.” 

But the unique lesson which the 
scientists have learned is not to take 
themselves as seriously as the nine- 
teenth century physicists did. It 
must not be forgotten how disturb- 
ing to many thoughtful people was 
Tyndall’s pronouncement in his fa- 
mous Belfast address (1874), on the 
“potency of matter” as an all-suffi- 
cient explanation of everything that 
needed to be explained. How differ- 
ent it all looks to a far more amply 
informed mind than Tyndall’s a 
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generation later. The vista of 
knowledge broadens out because of 
the appreciation of the fact of how 
little science knows and how much 
there is left for it to learn. As Mil- 
likan says in italics, “We have 
learned to work with new satisfac- 
tion, new hope and new enthusiasm 
because there is still so much that 
we do not understand and because 
instead of having it all pigeonholed, 
as they thought they had, we have 
found in our lifetime more new rela- 
tions in physics than had come to 
light in all preceding ages put to- 
gether and because the stream of 
discovery as yet shows no signs of 
abatement.” 

Above all, the upsetting of our 
knowledge of supposed basic prin- 
ciples of science in recent years has 
brought to the minds of scientists 
greater reverence for the past and 
especially recognition of the fact 
that even when the men of previous 
generations were wrong in their 
ultimate conclusions, they were not 
so much further wrong than our 
generation and there was always an 
important element of truth in the 
knowledge that they had. As Mil- 


likan says, “There is a truth in the — 


past which is not and cannot be 
ignored or brushed thoughtlessly 
aside by men of insight and under- 
standing.” “Einstein embraces the 
whole of Newton and carries it on,” 
so presumably the truth of the pres- 
ent is merely an extension of the 
truth of the past. 


In his little volume on Science 
and Life? which contained a similar 
series of articles to those presented 
in the current work, Professor Mil- 
likan emphasized the fact that a 
great deal of the supposed conflict 
between religion and science origi- 
1924. 


2Boston: The Pilgrim Press. 
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nated with a number of minor 
scientists, particularly those whose 
knowledge was derived, at second 
hand, from books; men who, very 
probably, did not possess the neces- 
sary intelligence for making orig- 
inal advances in the domain of 
science. These men are very prone 
to feel that they know all about 
science or that they very soon will 
know all about it. Ht was one of 
them who said some years ago, 
“The field of science is the field of 
fact and the field of religion is the 
field of mystery. As the number of 
facts discovered grows, the field of 
science enlarges and the field of 
mystery is narrowed. With the 
further accumulation of facts, the 
mysteries will disappear to so great 
an extent that there will be no place 
left for religion.” With regard to 
this sort of exaggerated claim, the 
striking answer has been made, 
“Facts are truths but facts are not 
truth unless you have all the facts.” 
The greater the scientist, the more 
is he ready to acknowledge that we 
are indeed far away from knowing 
all the facts and scarcely more than 
on the threshold of science as it be- 
gins to open out before us. 

It is the smaller minds which are 
most inclined to think that because 
their heads are so nearly full of 
facts that there is very little room 
in them for any more, that we must 
therefore be very near the place 
where there will be no more facts 
to learn. For how would it be pos- 
sible for there to be more facts if 
they have no room in their minds 
for them! Millikan has quoted and “ 
italicized that expression from the 
biographer of-his great predecessor 
in physics, Lord’ Kelvin, which 
serves so well to illuminate this sub- 
ject: “It pained him [Lord Kelvin] 
to hear crudely atheistic views ex- 

















pressed by young men who had 
never known the deeper side of ex- 
istence.” Millikan objected very 
much to science being represented, 
or as he preferred to put it, mis- 
represented, by men of little vision, 
“of no appreciation of its limitation 
and of imperfect comprehension of 
the real réle which it plays in hu- 
man life.” Like Lord Kelvin he 
resented the fact that science’s at- 
titude toward religion should be 
proclaimed “by men who lose sight 
of all spiritual values and therefore 
exert an influence upon youth which 
is unsettling, irreligious and some- 
times immoral.” 

Millikan finds it in his heart to 
condemn just as bitterly the scien- 
tist who thinks he knows it all when 
he really knows so little, as the 
fundamentalist who thinks that he 
has the explanation of everything, 
though the mysteries of things are 
just as deep for him as for others. 
The fundamentalist is unreasoning 
and unscientific but the atheist on 
the other hand is quite as irrational 
and unscientific. Millikan thinks 
that nothing is more antagonistic to 
the whole spirit. of science than 
atheism. “The god of science is the 
spirit of rational order and of order- 
ly development.” In this sense, to 
go back to Lord Kelvin’s declara- 
tion, “science demonstrates the ex- 
istence of a Creator or of God.” 
Even Voltaire condemned _ such 
atheism as unintelligent when he 
wrote, “If God did not exist it would 
be necessary to invent Him.” The 
atheist and the fundamentalist are 
both dogmatists in the worst sense 
of that word. Some one once said, 
and surely with a striking amount 
of truth in the expression, “Dog- 
matism is puppyism grown up.” 

Millikan proceeds to say, “If I, 
myself were confronted with a 
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choice between these two types of 
dogmatic religion, fundamentalism 
and atheism, and could not find a 
way to take to the woods, I should 
choose fundamentalism as the less 
irrational of the two and the more 
desirable, for atheism is essentially 
the philosophy of pessimism, deny- 
ing as it does that there is any pur- 
pose or training in nature or any 
reason for our trying to fit into an 
advanced scheme of development, 
and any such denial is a direct con- 
tradiction of the evolutionary find- 
ings of all modern science.” “For- 
tunately,” he says, “none of us is 
obliged either to make the foregoing 
choice or to take to the woods, for 
there is another kind of religion— 
a religion which keeps its mind con- 
tinually open to new truth, which 
realizes that religion itself has con- 
tinuously undergone an evolution, 
that our religious conceptions have 
changed in the past, that eternal 
truth has been discovered in the 
past, that it is being discovered now 
and will continue to be discovered. 
That kind of religion adapts itself 
to a growing, developing world.” 

I suppose that most educated 
people who are not familiar with — 
Catholic .teaching would be quite 
sure to think that the dogmatism of 
Catholic theologians would spurn 
any such idea as is thus expressed 
by a modern scientist, and yet one 
of the greatest contributions to 
theology in the English-speaking 
world was undoubtedly Cardinal 
Newman’s startling work, An Essay 
on Development. This great study 
of progress in religious thought 
shocked many of the hide-bound 
thinkers of an older generation but 
it later came to be looked upon as a 
real contribution to the Church’s at- 
titude toward science, and particu- 
larly toward the growth of knowl- 
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edge and the adaptation of religion 
to new truths as they were discov- 
ered. It was the man who wrote 
this, as a simple priest of the Con- 
gregation of the Oratory, who was 
lifted by that great scholar, Pope 
Leo XIII, to the dignity of car- 
dinal of the Holy Roman Catholic 
Church. 

Surprising though it may seem to 
those outside of the fold, it is in the 
Catholic Church that Millikan and 
his brother scientists, who are in- 
terested in both religion and science, 
will find at once that support of 
dogma that is necessary for the 
maintenance of religious truth, and 
that open-mindedness which is 
necessary to enable men to make 
the deepest thinking compatible 
with the most profound faith. 

In his preceding lectures on 
“Science and Life,” Professor Mil- 
likan emphasized the fact that the 
greatest of scientists are those who 
find least of anything like incom- 
patability between their science and 
their faith. As examples he has 
taken not only the men of the older 
time;—Newton, whose mind was 
perhaps of all scientific intelligences 
the most penetrating; Faraday, who 
did more for the development of 
electrical science and its applica- 
tions than anyone else; Clerk Max- 
well, whose intuition in so many of 
the problems of physical science 
was so acute that his name is often 
coupled with that of Newton;—but 
also the men of our own day. Lord 
Raleigh, for instance, the English 
scientist who died in 1921, and our 
own Professor Walcott who was at 
one time during the present decade 
president of the National Academy 
of Science, president of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science and the head of the 
Smithsonian Institute in Washing- 
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ton. All these men were firm be- 
lievers in religion. And there are 
many others—to quote Professor 
Millikan; “John C. Merriam, presi- 
dent of the Carnegie Institution in 
Washington, America’s foremost 
paleontologist; Michael Pupin, the 
very first of our electrical experts 
who had approved every word of 
this address and recently delivered 
a better one at Columbia University 
on this same subject; John Coulter, 
dean of American botanists; A. A. 
and W. A. Noyes, foremost among 
our chemists; James R. Angell, 
president of Yale University, and 
eminent psychologist, with whom I 
have had an exchange of letters on 
this subject; James A. Breasted, our 
most eminent archeologist, who 
served with me for years on the 
board of trustees of a Chicago 
church, at which T. C. Chamberlain, 
dean of American geologists, was 
also a constant attendant; Dr. C. G. 
Abbott, home secretary of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences, emi- 
nent astronomer and active church- 
man; and so on through the list of 
a large number of the scientists of 
eminence in this country.” 
Another list of distinguished 
scientists and yet profound believ- 
ers and practical devotees of reli- 
gion that Professor Millikan might 
have appealed to is the one contain- 
ing the names of Catholic priests 
who during the past century or so 
have done fine original work in 
science. Some of them as, for in- 
stance, Abbé Breuil in France and 
Father Obermaier in Germany are 
leaders in their departments. These 
two priests are looked up to as the 
authorities in paleontological an- 
thropology and yet are known also 
for their faithful accomplishment of 
their duties as priests. Recently Sir 
Arthur Keith called attention to the 














fact that the first original worker in 
this department of science, Father 
MacEnery, was a young Irish priest 
who probably shortened his life by 
his devotion to scientific investiga- 
tion in the caves of Kent, England, 
near Torquay. 

In biology there is no greater 
name in all the scientific world than 
that of Abbot Mendel who while 
pursuing his studies in heredity in 
the monastery garden succeeded in 
solving the most difficult and most 
important problems there are in 
that branch of science. Just when 
his work had reached a climax of 
significance and he had succeeded 
in elaborating the conclusions that 
were to put his name in practically 
every copy of every biological jour- 
nal published during the twentieth 
century, his fellow monks selected 
him as their abbot, because they 
thought of him as a representative 
religious and deserving of the dig- 
nity of superior. At the time when 
Abbot Mendel was doing his great 
work, Father Secchi, the Jesuit, was 
receiving a number of prizes and 
other distinctions for his great work 
in astronomy, which was accom- 
plished at the papal observatory in 
Rome. Father Secchi’s work was 
continued by the American trained 
Father Hagen, S.J., whose Aflas of 
the Variable Stars is one of the great 
works in astronomy in the twentieth 
century. 

I believe that in Poggendorf’s 
great lexicon of the original scien- 
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tists of all time, nearly one in ten 


of all those who are named are 
clergymen of the Roman Catholic 
Church. They have done all sorts 
of work of enduring value in science. 
A great Jesuit scientist alive in our 
day, Father Wasmann, has described 
nearly a thousand new species of 
ants and their guests and parasites. 
On the first day of the nineteenth 
century Father Piazzi discovered 
the first of the asteroids, a discovery 
which increased considerably our 
knowledge of the heavens. Not long 
before him Abbé Spallanzani had 
studied very carefully the problems 
of regeneration which have meant 
so much for modern discussions in 
biological problems. It was a Jesuit 
priest at Manila, P. I., Father Algue, 
who organized weather observations 
which made possible the foretelling 
of tropical storms of particular vio- 
lence so that vessels might be 
warned of their coming and remain 
in harbor or seek shelter during the 
height of them. 

There are dozens more who might 
be mentioned. After all it is the 
Jesuits who are making the science 
of seismology at the present time. If 
you were to ask any of these great - 
original scientists if his science dis- 
turbed his faith, I can just imagine 
the laugh with which the question 
would be greeted. There is no in- 
compatability between science and 
faith if you only have a mind large 
enough to hold them both, but it re- 
quires some mind. 

















N a March afternoon, Allene 
Hakemann walked past groups 
of loitering high school students, 
and went slowly down the street 
carrying a packet of test papers in 
her ungloved hand. Her plush coat 
was thrown back from _ square, 
straight shoulders; a bright turban 
setting well up on her head revealed 
a smooth high forehead and glow- 
ing blue eyes. Though she saun- 
tered along, returning the nods of 
acquaintances, her eyes were fixed 
on the line of hills across the river 
beyond which the gray-blue sky 
mounted toward the lowering sun. 
A light wind carrying no intimation 
of Spring but the promise of scent 
rippled on her face. The earth lay 
brooding ... waiting. The chirp of 
a robin and the far-off call of a 
pewee added to the tranquil, per- 
vading spirit of promise ... prom- 
ise. 

She turned from the street, 
walked up to an old red brick house, 
swung open the storm door and 
paused on the sill. 

Allene was tired. Friday-night 
tired in her tenth year of teaching— 
five years before her marriage and 
five years since. The subtle breeze 
that touched her at the schoolhouse 
door had sent her thoughts soaring 
... Off, out, away... And now they 
had come back again tired at her 
apartment door. 

“Have I enough bread in?” she 
wondered, 

Some one was calling to her. Turn- 
ing, she saw a neighbor woman roll- 
ing a perambulator up the walk pre- 
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ceded by a small daughter with dark 
eyes and cheeks like poppies. 

“It’s late to be stopping,” Mrs. 
Stevens began apologetically; “but 
Gloria was determined to see you.” 

Allene’s arms were already en- 
circling Gloria’s brown velvet coat; 
at sight of the child, she had stopped 
on the porch to receive her. “No, 
no, I can’t come in,” Mrs. Stevens 
responded to Allene’s invitation, as 
she automatically rolled the baby 
back and forth. 

On the step sat Allene, her dark 
hair like the wings of a crow, drawn 
down over her ears; her arms 
clasped tightly about Gloria; and 
her luminous eyes looking off to- 
ward the horizon of gray hills. 

Mrs. Stevens was talking: “Days 
like this I can’t gét my work done. 
They want to be out all the time. 
School teaching is awfully confin- 
ing, isn’t it? But you'll soon be 
through. Your husband gets his last 
degree this June, doesn’t he?” 

“No,” Allene answered, “not for 
another year.” 

Mrs. Stevens tucked the blanket 
about the baby. “Pretty long stretch 
to be in school. Hard on you, too.” 

“Oh, I enjoy the teaching; but I'll 
be glad when it will not be neces- 
sary, won’t I Gloria?” Allene’s arms 
tightened about the child. 

Gloria recoiled, stretched out two 
white-stockinged legs and slid from 
Allene’s lap. “Muvver.” She pursed 
red lips. “I wan’ ta wide home, too.” 
And in three-year-old fashion at- 
tempted to climb into the perambu- 
lator. P 


















“No peace now until we start,” 
Mrs. Stevens concluded, arranging 
both children in the carriage facing 
each other with their plump legs 
dovetailed. 

As they rolled away, Allene stood 
on the porch and returned Gloria’s 
farewell until the little, brown-mit- 
tened hand and radiant face rose 
out of the perambulator and floated 
before her. 

Allene found a chilly dusk and 
the silence of a vacant house per- 
meating her two-room apartment. 
She switched on the light. . . The 
loneliness persisted. She lighted 
the gas plate and placed the tea 
kettle to boil. But the steaming 
kettle which heretofore had con- 
tributed to the homey atmosphere 
which she craved, now had a hiss 
for her. She turned off the gas, 
stood bewildered in the doorway of 
the kitchenette and tried to beat 
away the dreams, the distractions; 
and to force her thoughts back into 
their proper channel—school work 
and Stanley. She’d do that small 
washing; housework would help. 

After changing her wool dress for 
a bungalow apron, she gathered a 
pile of knicknacks into a tub of 
water in the sink and mechanically 
rubbed on a small washboard. 

“How much longer? How much 
longer?” challenged the rumble of 
the board. 

Allene studied the bar of yellow 
soap and answered resolutely, at- 
tempting to assuage at the same 
time the flutter of her heart and the 


questioning rubadub: “Only one 
more year . . . It can’t be more 
than one year now. Then he'll 


have his Ph.D. and can get a good 
position, and I can live my life.” 

She adjusted the garments on the 
board and resumed her rubbing. 
“How much longer?” 
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Allene tossed the soap into the 
sink, entered her living-and-sleep- 
ing room and sat on the edge of a 


rocker. Before her the yellow eyes 
of distant college buildings gleamed 
in the March dusk. 

Allene was one of those women 
who prefer a home life with all its 
prosaic duties above any wage-earn- 
ing vocation. While yet a girl, she 
had planned on having a real home 
sometime. Having been reared by 
an aunt and uncle, parents of a 
large family, she had experienced 
much pleasure in the care of numer- 
ous cousins, in her reading and in 
her day dreams—and what maiden 
does not day dream? She had lived 
in the future. 

After she had finished college and 
had taught for four years in the 
high school at Hanover, she met the 
knight of her dreams: Stanley Hake- 
mann came to Hanover as City 
Superintendent of Schools. Other 
teachers referred to him as “good 
looking”; but to Allene he was the 
embodiment of all the virtues for 
which knights strive. He was her 
knight. She loved him. 

She was attracted to him at first 
by his dependence upon her. Hav- ° 
ing been at Hanover for four years, 
she was able to aid him a great deal. 
And Stanley readily accepted her 
assistance. Their pupils grew ac- 
customed to seeing the Superintend- 
ent go to Miss Stewart for help. 

They were married the next June. 

Then the qualifications of teach- 
ers were raised, so Stanley, having 
only two years of college work, was 
obliged to obtain his B.A. degree or 
be demoted. To avert this alterna- 
tive, Allene secured a position in a 
university town and thus enabled 
her husband to attend school. It 
was a pleasant though tentative ar- 
rangement. Stanley enjoyed being 
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a student again and after receiving 
his B.A., stayed on for his M.A., and 
was now working for his Ph.D. His 
wife had acquiesced cheerfully at 
first, then dutifully. At intervals, 
however, during the last five years, 
she had sat and faced the situation 
with an attempt at solution. She 
did not want to teach, she wanted 
to live her own life. But the prob- 
lem, always difficult, at the time of 
attempted analysis became an enig- 
ma. Allene was a practical and ef- 
ficient woman; but her love as a 
wife, added to over-solicitude pre- 
ceding from denied maternity, ren- 
dered her impotent. She did not 
realize how her husband dominated 
her; but she knew that never in the 
presence of her husband could she 
find herself assertive. She could de- 
bate with the problem only when 
alone—as now. 

“Well,” she concluded, “at most 
it will be for just one more year... 
One more year.” 

Again the rapture of the after- 
noon engrossed her. A something 
in the beckoning haze above the 
horizon of hills, in the expectant 
March breeze, in the pressure of 
Gloria’s moist lips, urged her, 
championed her to cut off that 
fruitless next year. 

“Tll do it,” she averred. “He 
doesn’t realize. I won’t plead as 
before; I'll just tell him I’ve de- 
cided.” She raised her head sharp- 
ly. Her fingers clung to each other 
as she drew her hands across her 
bosom. “I'll do it this time. Ill 
tell him. I'll make him see. Oh, 
if he would only come now.” 

Allene stirred uneasily when she 
heard his deliberate step in the hall 
and the scuffing of his heels on the 
fiber mat. 

He swung wide the door. 
The appeal in his tall figure, in 
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his blond hair and youthfully-fair 
skin, pulsed through her like a gal- 
vanizing current. Her resolve to 
declare her prerogative the moment 
he came home dwindled into wist- 
fulness. She hastened to clear the 
disorder of the sink while she gave 
ear to his usual evening greeting: 
“Well, Mrs., how goes it?” 

“O...all right, I guess,” she said 
brightening. “You'll have to wait a 
bit.” 

Stanley settled himself into the 
big chair with a rustling of news- 
paper. “No hurry.” 

As they ate the meal from the 
student table, the electric bulb 
swaying above them brought out 
high lights in Allene’s black hair. A 
satin, imperceptible down added to 
the smoothness of her olive skin. 
Her lips curved upward in perpetual 
good humor and her blue eyes were 
limpid as pools. 

She wished that she might remind 
Stanley of what was first in her 
thoughts: how it was Spring again, 
and must she perforce sign up for 
another year? Or, would he now as- 
sume the roll of wage earner and re- 
turn later on, perhaps, for his Ph.D.? 

There was a twinkle of well-being 
in her husband’s eyes. The leaf let- 
tuce garnished with a new onion 
diffused an aroma imitative of a real 
home kitchen. Allene was seized 
with a nausea when she realized the 
futility of discussing the subject 
that engrossed her. She slid her 
rhubarb pie over to Stanley’s plate. 

“Too full,” she assured him when 
he looked at her inquiringly. 

I guess it’s up to me to wait the 
one more year. Just one more year. 
She breathed it over to herself, then 
realized that just one more year had 
been her anodyne for the past four 
years ... But this time it would be 
different—he’d finish next year. 

















Her husband’s sauve voice seemed 
to repudiate her conclusion. 

“I met Judge Ricker on my way 
out, and he said his kids are crazy 


about you. They.. .” 

“Don’t compliment me on my 
teaching to-night. Please don’t.” 

“What’s wrong? Friday-night 
tiredness?” He glanced at the tub 
under the sink. “Why don’t you 
send out all that wash? Too much. 
All this puddling.” 

“The washing doesn’t tire me. I 
enjoy doing a few of our things. 
But... it’s Spring you know, dear.” 

“Yes, I know. I felt it myself, to- 
day, that tired feeling. Ill help 
clear up and let’s go out to a movie. 
There’s a good one at the Princess.” 

The next morning, Allene hung 
out the clothes in the backyard for 
the Spring wind to flap about and 
balloon out the sleeves. The rain- 
washed air was poignantly fresh. 
Violets, lustrous with moisture, and 
forget-me-nots like clusters of 
babies’ heads pushed up their faces 
among the trampled leaves. The 
rear of the brick house was black 
with mold, and cement was worn 
from between its bricks; still its 
drooped shoulders sheltered life; 
and it stood in the morning sun, 
disdainful of the heaps of elm seeds 
wasted on its wooden steps. At the 
corner of the fence, a dead apple 
tree folded its gnarled limbs with 
knobbed joints—as an old woman 
who has smiled on her third genera- 
tion—and listlessly watched the 
pulsating panorama in which it 
could no longer share. 


* * * 


Allene resumed her teaching in 
the Fall with a light enough heart. 
The “just one more year” filled her 
with radiance. She was busy, work- 
ing always—a bee. Darting out and 
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returning to the hive as a sexless 
worker, she filled the honey cups 
and tended the offspring of queens. 
While her colleagues deprecated the 
rising generation, she looked with 
reverence on the trustful faces of 
her adolescent students who were 
struggling about in a world un- 
known somewhere between the 
stages of child and man. 

University girls occupying the 
rambling house next door charmed 
Allene with the rhythm and pulse 
of their youth. Across the broad 
lawn, she was conscious of their re- 
action to life while they accepted 
as their due: happiness. 

On their first big party night, she 
sat by the kitchen window an on- 
looker. The sorority house stood 
like a lighted tower casting yellow 
splotches into the violet night. High 
above its turreted chimney, the 
sky was purplish-blue, glowing as 
though it had caught and still held 
a little of the red of the sunset; it 
tinged the shadows of the trees with 
violet, and richly capped the ridge 
of hills across the river which stood 
out—a somber blur—in the deeply 
colored night. 

Girls—tinted butterflies flitting. 
past windows... Laughter and 
bird-like twitters . . . Automobiles— 
moths with golden orbs .. . On the 
lawn—fireflies which at the sound 
of music scurried to the grass, 
glowed and died. 

The vibrating orchestra was re- 
sponded to by a swaying of bodies 
as if a sudden breeze had set in 
motion branches upon which they 
rested. A girl wearing a flame-col- 
ored dress swung past. Allene would 
have a daughter like her; and the 
tall dark-suited partner—her son 
would resemble him; she’d call him 
Tom. The girl in green whose yel- 
low head was a fluff against her 
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partner’s dark shoulder ... She was 
a darling. Perhaps some day there 
would be two daughters—like these 
two girls—and two sons: her Tom 
and one named for Stanley. 

Suddenly Allene was dancing. 
With her dark skirt swinging from 
her body, her head tossed back and 
face glowing, she pirouetted into the 
other room. “Come on, Stan. Hear 
the music?” 

Sfanley was sitting on the bed as- 
siduously winding the alarm clock, 
his plump, bare feet piled one on 
top of the other like the feet of a 
paralytic. “Suppose they'll keep 
that dang soirée going on over there 
until midnight,” he answered. 

Allene closed the kitchen window 
and crept into bed. 


* * * 


Stanley, having received his Ph.D. 
in June, the following Summer was 
a period of relaxation for the Hake- 
manns. No Summer school obliga- 
tions. But they must decide on 
one of the many openings in zo- 
ology. Field work in the south was 
alluring to Allene arguing that the 
job in the Laboratory offered by 
Stanley’s Alma Mater could hardly 
support a butterfly. 

Friends were giving them fare- 
wells. One of Allene’s pupils, Helen 
Oxley, took them out to her country 
home to spend a day in haying time. 
After a romp with small Bobby and 
having done justice to a_ well- 
cooked dinner, Allene in the ham- 
mock and Stanley stretched out on 
the grass dreamed away the lazy 
afternoon. 

Suddenly Allene sat up. “Stan,” 
she called, “I was just thinking. 
We'd better decide where we're going 
this Fall. We'll have to get settled. 
It’s harvest already ... I didn’t 


realize.” 
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Stanley, powerful in his inertness, 
slowly raised himself to his elbow. 
Then grasping the import of her 
question, he stood up defensively, 
answering lightly: “Why, don’t you 
know what we’re going to do? I’ve 
decided to stay on here in the Lab.” 

Allene doubted her hearing; the 
white house before her swayed like 
the branches of the trees. With 
hands outstretched like a _ sleep- 
walker, she moved toward her hus- 
band. 

“To—stay—here, Stan?” 

“Yes—that is—for awhile.” 

Allene tossed up her head and for 
an instant stood there, motionless, 
looking into his face. 

His speech was checked—there 
was no need for words; she had 
read him. Color left his face and 
he returned her intractable gaze 
with a_ suggestion of obdurate 
power. 

As Allene, tall and inexorable, 
with the seeping sunlight dancing 
on her head, stood before her hus- 
band, her whole will urged her to 
assert herself, to say something. She 
couldn’t—all words meant the same. 
With a look of contempt and pity, 
she turned and fled down a lane 
which led off between a cornfield 
and the pasture. 

Anguished — robbed — she _ ran. 
Darting green grasshoppers lighted 
on her unnoticed and were off again. 
She stopped as her skirts swished 
in a field of wheat and raised her 
eyes to where horses with bobbing 
heads pulled reapers through rip- 
ened clover. Nearby, cornstalks in 
yellow tassel were bulging with 
growing ears. From the burnished 
wheat rose a golden mist which dif- 
fused a fruitful fragrance. Allene 
picked a few soft kernels and forced 
them from their padded hulls. On 
all sides—everywhere—was_ the 




















whispering pulse of harvest—a 
pregnant world waiting for its time 
of deliverance. Above all, the foster- 
ing sun, like a satiated eye, glowed. 

Gathering an armful of the fra- 
grant wheat, Allene threw herself 
down in the field. She could not 
think; she could only feel. The mys- 
tery, the charm, the silence of the 
harvest filled her with a spiritual 
calm. 

Fulfillment ... 

There was a rustle in the field. 
Above her bent small Bobby with 
eyes like two flax flowers, a splash 
of freckles, and one permanent 
frontal. “Say, Mrs. Hakemann, 
they’re lookin’ for yuh. They want 
yuh to eat before Helen starts back 
to town.” He wrinkled his nose, 
smiling confidentially. “I like to 
lay in the wheat field, too, some- 
times.” 

“Why, Bobby, you startled me,” 
Allene said confusedly, standing. 
“Tell Helen I'll meet her over on the 
road. I’m not the least bit hungry. 
And thank you, Bobby.” 

“Sure I'll tell her,” he answered, 
already on his way, and his bounc- 
ing straw hat was soon lost on the 
lane. 

Allene stood still. One step would 
mean an advance toward the reality 
she could not face. The car—town 
—Stanley—Life. She must leave the 
wheat and return to consciousness 
of her turmoil. She must adjust 
herself to live on, knowing that she 
would always know that the life she 
lived was a disordered one. With 
lagging step she skirted the field 
where clover was being piled into 
billows whose scent recalled child- 
hood associations and_ girlhood 
dreams. A mist filmed her eyes. 
Forcing her thoughts toward a solu- 
tion of the future, she walked to- 
ward the highway. Work... She 
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didn’t mind work. The teaching in 
itself was negligible .. . 


“For a while.” Stanley had said: 
“For a while.” Surely he would not 
demand that she continue much 


longer. Until he had a start. That 
was it! Hadn’t he said: “for 
a while?” 


Would not these fields soon be 
bare, the harvest cut? But next 
year would bring harvest again! So 
she would cling to hope. Though it 
might seem as futile, as dead, as the 
life under the Winter snow, she 
would know that it was living and 
breathing and waiting. 

She smiled tractably at Stanley 
and Helen as they drove up. Gal- 
lantly her husband swung wide the 
rear door. It was not until she was 
beside him that she realized that al- 
though reconciled spiritually, she 
had not reckoned with the physical; 
she drew her skirts close about her. 

Stanley kept up a steady flow of 
conversation, evidently trying to 
cheer her by pleasant allusions, tell- 
ing Helen about the pranks of their 
neighbor children. 

Allene smiled . . . He was really 
trying to be agreeable. Stanley, bare- 
headed ... a hurt look in his eyes 
.. . It would be hard, indeed, to live 
in his disfavor. 

After Helen had left them at their 
door, Stanley proceeded no farther 
than the swing; but Allene walked 
to the back porch and sat on a step. 
Before her was a low-swung moon. 
She knew that out there in the field 
the ripe wheat was covered with a 
refreshing mist, argent in that white 
moonlight. The billows of cut 
clover were casting dark shadows in 
which routed nestlings were obtain- 
ing shelter. The tops of the tall 
trees before her held a little of the 
silver, the whiteness of the night’s 
purification. 
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“This beauty! What caused it 
all? Was it not love?—Love of One 
for others?” 

She groped her way back to the 
porch. Stanley sat in a half doze, his 
face resting against a chain. She 
studied his features. “Poor Stan. 
A pampered boy grown tall and 
rotund. How could he understand?” 

Love led her to the swing. She 
sat beside him and pressed her face 
against his shoulder. He raised his 
head and encircled her tightly with 
his arm. 


* * * 


The next Fall, the Hakemanns 
moved into one half of a newly-built 
duplex. The school board were glad 
to retain Allene and raised her 
wages. In the evening she worked 
with nets and cretonnes. She could 
not be unhappy. She tried to keep 
her disappointment out of her con- 
sciousness; but it would not stay 
muffled; it asserted itself tauntingly. 
“For a while,” she would soothe or 
argue, “for a while.” But, occasion- 
ally looking necromatically into the 
future, she saw the hopelessness of 
ever making Stanley understand. 
But life could not always be so bar- 
ren! It was hope that lighted the 
dark recesses of her mind where 
despair and knowledge were taking 
root. She formed the habit of living 
day by day. She could go on more 
easily when she did not try to see, 
as a horse, blindfolded, on a tread 
mill. 


* * * 


The entry of the United States 
into the World War gave Allene a 
new field for sympathy and interest. 
But the war didn’t last long. The 
year after the Armistice was signed, 
the Hakemanns bought the duplex 
in which they lived, and rented out 
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one of its apartments. Stanley was 
an instructor in zodlogy now and 
Allene was high school principal. 
She was not well: she tired easily 
and had frequent attacks of gall 
stones. 

She had a long school day. It was 
impossible for her to leave the 
building until after five o’clock. She 
usually walked home slowly, how- 
ever, sharing the lives of the people 
on her street. The romping children 
delighted her. She had secrets with 
many of them, and, as they raised 
their faces to her in child-like ap- 
praisement, she coursed her fingers 
through their soft hair. In Winter, 
when the red sun lingered on the 
roofs and snow squeaked under 
foot, as she passed the yellow- 
lighted windows and caught the 
aroma of savory cooking, a longing 
for a home gripped like a claw on 
her heart. In the dusk, she occa- 
sionally drew near the houses to 
steal a share in the end-of-the-day 
ritual of reuniting families; chil- 
dren scrambling to the door at the 
sound of their fathers’ stamping on 
the porch, and, in the background, 
the faces of the mothers smiling in 
the half-glow. 

One evening while a_ blizzard 
threatened, Allene lingered before a 
bungalow where she saw a nurse 
bend over a bed with a little pink 
bundle in her arms. It was Lena’s 
and John’s baby. (Both had been 
her pupils.) She’d inquire how 
every one was. As she entered the 
room, the nurse swung back the 
door to admit John, who, after 
glancing at Lena’s face, paused—too 
awed, too unholy, to cross a thres- 
hold where he had inanely pre- 
sumed himself to be king. 

Allene hurried from the house. 
Tears froze on her face as she has- 
tened along the street. 
























Semesters ... Paydays ... Vaca- 
tions ... Semesters... Seasons... 
Years... Life .. steadily wore on. 

Allene kept her faith in the future 
and held her trysts with the seasons 
as they flashed, winked and slipped 
away. The years, however—time 
itself—held over her a menacing 
hand which stretching out kept 
pushing away the terminal of her 
waiting time. After the duplex was 
paid for, the car was bought. 

Allene and Stanley enjoyed the 
coach. Stanley had grown heavier 
and complacent but time had dealt 
less gently with Allene. The peach 
down which had once added a 
smoothness to her face was coars- 
ened, two shadows darkened her 
upper lip. The upward curve of her 
lips which time had seemed power- 
less to change, added a general wist- 
fulness to her face. Her visits to 
the doctor were frequent now. She 
liked Doctor Dudley who looked at 
her kindly from under bushy eye- 
brows with eyes that saw. Of course, 
he advised repeatedly that she dis- 
continue teaching; but Allene was 
waiting now for Stanley to make the 
suggestion. | 

Just what would he say? What 
would she say? By day, she would 
catch herself dreaming. Occasional- 
ly during the night, she faced the 
situation, wide-eyed. Stanley was 
drawing a fair salary now. The car 
was paid for. Little Gloria was in 
high school, and her bright face 
gave Allene a stab of pain as she 
greeted her each morning. 


* * * 


It was during registration week 
when the heat of a belated Summer 
was dragging on into Fall, that 
Allene walked homeward from Doc- 
tor Dudley’s office, where she had 
gone after school, her consultation 
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with the doctor whirling in her 
mind. The veracity of his calm re- 
marks agonized her. 

At your age now. Your time of 
life. Analyzing these words brought 
to her keenly, devastatingly, that it 
was indeed the consummation. She 
was robbed—robbed forever. In 
anguish she saw her shrine crushed 
to powder. “Why take medical ad- 
vice and be operated on? Why? 
Oh, why live just years!’ 

She moved with tense weariness. 
Her face: a white shadow with dark 
eyes and trembling lips. Hands, 
with shiny knuckles, clinging to a 
lusterless leather purse with vigor 
as if an intense grasp on a tangible 
something would form a support, a 
solution. Reflexively she turned 
down the familiar street. At her 
approach, children picked up the 
first colored leaves and ran toward 
her. They were unnoticed. She 
could see nothing but the dust of 
her dreams. At the corner, she 
turned away from the duplex house 
and followed a narrow dark road. 
She walked swiftly carrying her 
body tense. At the foot of a hill, 
she was forced to sink down on a 
grassy plot which was already 
shadowy. In the distance, sheep re- 
sembling bunches of grayish grass 
filed slowly past and disappeared 
around the hill. Sunlight still 
touched the hilltop. In the valley 
one lone lombardy distinctly pat- 
terned its pointed outline on the yel- 
low sunset. A strange quiet en- 
veloped her; a realization pulsated 
through her. “How meager was the 
conceit of mortals in the face of Na- 
ture! Who would dare to change its 
course?” 

“This is my punishment. 
cept it.” 

She stood up to retrace the dark 
road—an interminable road. Physi- 


I ac- 
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cal weakness again assailed her, but 
she dragged on. She could not tell 
Stanley. He would not sympathize 
with her poignant sense of loss. He 
who did not understand when she 
went to him in the heyday of youth 
with tears in her eyes could not 
understand now that she was dry- 
eyed and part of her was gone. She 
must tell the little milliner who 
lived in their duplex: the bride; she 
must warn her. Propelled by this 
sense of duty, her gait quickened. 
On reaching her own corner, she 
appraised the lighted house and the 
double garage in the rear—*“Pot- 
tage.” She entered the hall, opened 
the door leading to the neighbor’s 
apartment, walked into the room, 
closed the door and stood with her 
hands behind her holding the knob. 

The milliner had just returned 
from work and was removing a silk 
toque. Her bobbed hair, petite 
pumps and one-piece dress gave her 
the appearance of a child. “You're 
ill Mrs. Hakemann?” she said, rush- 
ing toward her; but the tragedy in 
the green-tinted face of her visitor 
caused her to stand dumbfounded. 

“Don’t keep up the millinery.” 
Allene’s voice rang out. “What 
chance has your fine young hus- 
band to test his potentialities? Love 
him and be kind to him; but don’t 
maim him—yYou can’t expect one to 
walk when you've cut off his feet, 
can you? Struggle. Have your 
children. Live. Look at me—ashes 
of a woman—a shell.” 

She groped her way across the 
hall, shaking off the trembling 
young wife. “I'll make it all right.” 


Light filtering through the col- 
ored shade of a floor lamp cast a 
rosy glow on Stanley’s face as he 
lay asleep on the over-stuffed couch. 
The figured wall above him was 
shifting like a slide in a ticket win- 
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dow ... Stanley and the couch were 
being raised .. . The wall was fall- 
ing ...“O Stanley ... Stan...” 
Allene had fainted. 


* * * 


Considering the gravity of Al- 
lene’s operation, she rallied in good 
time. For awhile it seemed to her 
that she was in another world 
where the past was forgotten. It 
was not until she was able to sit by 
the window that the people coming 
and going on the street, brought her 
back into the throes of life again. 

Stanley visited her every evening, 
and, on one occasion, lingered after 
the visitor’s gong had sounded. 

“That lonely house,” he said 
apologetically. “I hate to go back 
to it. That’s a jolly fine couple on 
the other side; they have me in 
occasionally .. . Rattling fine cook.” 

“I’m glad Stanley. I’m so glad 
she is.” 

Stanley looked about at the sani- 
tary severeness of the room: the 
plain iron bed and shimmering 
white linens. 

Allene leaned forward and rested 
her hand on his. “Did you know 
that you and I—Stanley and Allene 
Hakemann—can never live again?” 

Her husband hastened no reply 
but turned and looked out at the 
dusk. 

Allene continued: “I'd like to do 
just this. There is a little homeless 
girl that I'd like to take.” 

“You're not strong enough,” he 
expostulated. “You've done enough. 
Now you just take care of yourself.” 

Allene’s face lighted at his emo- 
tion. “Is that the only reason you’re 
opposed, Stan?” 

In answer he bent over, kissed 
her on the lips and left the room. 


Enriched with a new hold on life, 

















Allene left the hospital, and with 
her went a two-year-old child. 
Mrs. Hakemann and little Rose- 
mary had no callers for a while and 
Allene delighted in the sole posses- 


sion of the little girl. One after- 
noon, Mrs. Block, a social service 
worker, came. She found Allene on 
the floor with Rosemary piling 
blocks waveringly high. 

Mrs. Block crammed her prodi- 
gious figure into a low rocker. With 
large head and short neck accen- 
tuated by bobbed hair, round gray 
eyes slightly bulged, she leaned for- 
ward and scrutinized the child who 
drew toward the woman who was 
less a stranger. 

Stanley came home, lighted a log 
and become engrossed in the eve- 
ning paper. 

Mrs. Block pulled her chair up 
confidentially to Allene. 

“She’s a waif, ain’t she?” she half 
whispered. 

Allene was noncommittal. Cours- 
ing her fingers through the child’s 
hair, she said fondly: “See, her hair 
has the gloss of corn silk.” 

Mrs. Block settled back in her 
rocker. “Isn’t it dreadful,” she 
went on, “to think of all these little 
lives brought into this world?” Dis- 
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consolately: “Most terrible thing.” 

Allene looked at Rosemary; not- 
ing the thin white neck netted with 
blue veins. Moist lips pursed in an 
effort to trace with a small fore- 
finger a row of bead trimming on 
Allene’s skirt. Then Rosemary 
raised her eyes—eyes blue as a June 
sky and luminous with the light of 
a soul. 

“It’s hard to say, Mrs. Block, just 
what is most terrible, nowadays,” 
she answered thoughtfully. “Some- 
times I wonder.” 

When Mrs. Block rose to depart, 
at Allene’s touch, the door swung 
wide with a gust of autumn wind. 
It rustled Stanley’s newspaper and 
sent sparks crackling in the fire- 
place. The child ran to the fire and 
held up her hands in wonderment at 
the dancing light. 

Allene closed the door and drew 
up the low rocker in the radius of 
the glow. Her face was diffused 
with light as her eyes rested on her 
husband who was looking at the en- 
raptured child with interest... 
Outside the blustery Fall wind exu- 
berant with pollen chanted the 
songs of life: a hosanna for the little 
children and a miserere for those 
that are not born. 





COURAGE. 


By ARTHUR WALLACE PEACH. 


He took the broken fragments of his dreams, 
Such scattered shards as others toss aside, 
And with them wrought another dream so fair 


That others made his dream their faith and guide. 











FOUNDING THE FAITH IN PHILADELPHIA. 
By Etta M. E. FLIcK. 


HE growth and spread of Catho- 

licity in Philadelphia this fifty 
years past has been in such leaps 
and bounds that it is very difficult 
for one unacquainted with the local 
history of the Church in America to 
appreciate the years of struggle, 
poverty, and hardship which accom- 
panied the establishment of the 
faith in the city of brotherly love. 
Gazing over the great and prosper- 
ous Catholic Philadelphia of to- 
day—an archdiocese of over 400 
churches, counting missions and 
chapels, served by nearly one thou- 
sand priests,—one can scarcely be- 
lieve that fifty years ago there were 
but forty churches in Philadelphia; 
that one hundred years ago there 
were but four! 

Magnificent as is the record of 
late years, one of success and 
achievement almost beyond belief, 
the most interesting chapters in the 
story of Catholicity in the city of 
Penn are those embracing the found- 
ing of the faith and the tedious 
growth of the first hundred years. 
It is a story filled with heroic char- 
acters and stirring events. It covers 
a period in which history was made, 
—history of interest not only to 
Philadelphia but to all America. 

A diary portraying the establish- 
ment and gradual development of 
the first four churches in Philadel- 
phia, St. Joseph’s, St. Mary’s, Holy 
Trinity, and St. Augustine’s would 
be a true picture of the times. Mar- 


tin I. J. Griffin, the historian, says 
of St. Mary’s: “One can go to St. 
Mary’s graveyard and compiling the 


history of those whose ashes make 
the very ground you tread upon, 
write the history of our country.” 
If those four old churches could 
turn back the pages of the past what 
a romance would they reveal! A 
story of saints and sinners. Men 
who became bishops. Women who 
founded orders. Warriors, priests 
and nuns. Heroes from every walk 
in life. Characters as brave and dar- 
ing as the pioneers who cleared the 
forests and built great cities in their 
stead. Into the record of their lives 
is written the history of the Church. 

Like so many tableaux those days 
appear, each marking an epoch in 
the growth of the Church. Catholic 
Philadelphia of Colonial days break- 
ing down the prejudice and igno- 
rance brought with the colonists 
from England; Catholic Philadel- 
phia fighting to win her right—treli- 
gious liberty, the outstanding clause 
guaranteed in the charter of William 
Penn; Catholic Philadelphia build- 
ing her first little chapel in Willings 
Alley where “Mass was said to forty 
people.” 

The story of those years is read in 
the lives of the first Jesuit mission- 
aries who came from Bohemia 
Manor, Maryland, which Father 
Mosley, S.J., rejoiced was “nigh to 
Philadelphia.” It is woven into the 
labors of Fathers Greaton, Harding 
and Farmer, early Jesuit priests of 
Philadelphia, whose visitations to 
any part of their vast domain was 
“like going to Chicago to-day.” 
Above all it is to be found in the 
pathetic life of the Franciscan, 
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Michael Egan, first Bishop of Phil- 
adelphia, who has been called the 
“first victim of Episcopal rights.” 
His administration of four years, 
saddened by troubles with refrac- 
tory clergy and rebellious trustees, 
and his death at the early age of 
fifty-three, illustrate to a younger, 
softer generation at what cost the 
Catholic Church was founded in 
Philadelphia. 


History leaves no evidence of the 
Catholic faith in the Swedish settle- 
ment which antedates the coming of 
Penn. There was no Catholic on 
the good ship Welcome. The first 
Catholic resident of Philadelphia of 
whom there is record is one un- 
named “Papist” brought over from 
Germany by Pastorius, founder of 
Germantown, the year after Penn’s 
arrival (1683). Conspicuous among 
early Catholic settlers was a certain 
J. Gray, alias Tatham, “a Roman 
Catholic gentleman of London,” pur- 
chaser of land in Penn’s colony. 
Mention is also made of Peter Du- 
buc who died in 1693 and the con- 
vert Lionell Brittin, churchwarden, 
who entered the Church in 1707 
with public Mass said for the occa- 
sion. Where this Mass was said 
and by whom we have no record. 
From 1707 until the founding of 
St. Joseph’s “Chappell” there is not 
another known instance of Mass 
being said in the Quaker city. 

The story of Catholicity in Phil- 
adelphia begins with the visitations 
of the Jesuits from Maryland. It is 
difficult to picture the great arch- 
diocese of to-day as once a mission 
of Bohemia Manor, Maryland, but 
such it was. From their station 
known as “St. Xavier’s Residence 
on the Eastern Shore” the Society 
of Jesus in time extended their min- 
istrations into the Province of Penn- 
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sylvania. Shea in his History of 
the Church in Colonial Days tells us 
that early in 1700 the Jesuits in 
Maryland “had learned the condi- 
tion, number and residence of the 
scattered Catholics in Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey.” 

The first priest to take charge 
definitely of the Pennsylvania mis- 
sion was Father Joseph Greaton, 
S.J. (1679-1753). There is no record 
to fix exactly the date of his first 
coming to Philadelphia though there 
is evidence that he visited that city 
regularly from about 1720. With 
the settlement of the boundary line 
between Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land in 1732—when it was definite- 
ly decided that Philadelphia was not 
within Lord Baltimore’s grant— 
Father Greaton built his first per- 
manent chapel “back of Walnut 
Street,” and became first resident 
pastor. In 1740 Pennsylvania ap- 
pears on the records of the Society 
of Jesus as a distinct mission under 
the title of St. Francis Borgia. 

History gives us very interesting 
data regarding the establishment of 
the Church in the Quaker city. The 
late Father P. A. Jordan, S.J., of 
Old St. Joseph’s, recorced that the 
first chapel was 18 by 28 feet in 
dimensions. Three paintings sent 
from England adorned the walls, 
the “Ecce Homo” and the portraits 
of St. Ignatius and St. Francis. The 
first public Mass was said by Father 
Greaton on February 26, 1732. Ac- 
cording to our newer calendar that 
would be March 9th as the Grego- 
rian calendar had not yet been ac- 
cepted in England. The number of 
the congregation present upon this 
occasion varies as related by differ- 
ent historians. Mass was said to a 
gathering of “eleven people,” says 
Westcott; “to not more than ten or 
twelve,” reads a manuscript in the 
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archives of the Archbishop of Balti- 
more, believed to be that of Arch- 
bishop Carroll; “to forty,” said 
Father Jordan, S.J., in Woodstock 
Letters. Historians agree that Father 
Jordan is probably correct, as Father 
Greaton, being a shrewd business 
man, would not have built even the 
humble little chapel he did were the 
number not in excess of ten or 
twelve. 

Ten years later Thomas Hockley 
of Philadelphia writing to Governor 
Thomas Penn in London gives us a 
very good description of this chapel: 
“They have built a handsome pulpit 
and have a crimson velvet cushion 
and cloth with fringe of gold. When 
I was there two priests officiated 
and a third was in the inner room 
where we sat with sliding shutters 
that looked into the chappell.” 

When the little chapel on Fourth 
Street was built all to the south of 
it was meadowland. The Quaker 
Almshouse was on Walnut Street 
above Third. Across Spruce Street 
was the newly erected city Alms- 
house. Thus has it been said, “St. 
Joseph’s was built between two 
poorhouses.” The city almshouse, 
or “Bettering House” was not only 
for the poor but the sick and the in- 
sane. It occupied one whole block 
from Spruce to Pine and from Third 
to Fourth. All westward was forest 
land. At Second and High (now 
Market), then the center of activi- 
ties as Broad and Chestnut are to- 
day, stood the Court House. The 
old city prison was at Third. 

From the “greene countrie towne” 
of 80 houses and 500 inhabitants of 
Penn’s day, the Philadelphia of 
1732 had grown into a city of over 
twenty thousand souls. A constant 
stream of immigrants poured into 
the city mostly from the German 
Palatinate and from the North of 
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Ireland. Patrick Gordon, then Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania, is reported 
as an “Episcopalian and very anti- 
Catholic.” Griffin points out the 
fact that St. Joseph’s chapel being 
built alongside the Quaker Alms- 
house revealed the friendly relation 
existing between the Quakers and 
the Catholics. In another place the 
same historian quotes from War- 
ville’s Travels that, “The Quakers 
have ever lived in peace and har- 
mony with the Catholics of Penn- 
sylvania and Maryland. James 
Pemberton told me that in the war 
of 1740 he met a mob of fanatical 
Presbyterians with axes in hand 
going to destroy the Catholic chapel. 
Ten or twelve Quakers stopped 
them, exhorting them, and they dis- 
appeared without effecting their 
design.” In relating this episode 
Griffin tells us that Pemberton was 
a well-known Philadelphia Quaker, 
a near neighbor of Father Greaton, 
and that as there was no other pub- 
lic chapel in the British Province 
St. Joseph’s must have been the one 
that the Quakers saved. 


The years following the erection 
of St. Joseph’s were happy peaceful 
years. Father Greaton wearied from 
long trips through Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey begged the assistance of 
a brother priest. Through the char- 
ity of the Sir James’ Fund, founded 
for the support of Jesuit mission- 
aries in Pennsylvania, Father Neale, 
S.J., came to Philadelphia. That 
same year, 1741, the German set- 
tlement received the services of 
Fathers Schneider and Wappeler. 

In 1749 Father Robert Harding, 
S.J., succeeded Father Greaton as 
pastor of Philadelphia. He served 


at the little chapel in the Alley for 
fifteen years before the increased 
congregation necessitated the build- 




















ing of a larger church. He built St. 
Mary’s in 1763. Father Ferdinand 
Farmer who had come to help him 
at St. Joseph’s some five years be- 
fore, now devoted his time to the 
outside missions, especially to the 
Germans. Fathers Molyneux and 
Farmer were stationed in Philadel- 
phia at the time of the suppression 
of their Order in 1773. Gradually 
other priests not of the Society were 
introduced into the city. Father 
Neale who left Philadelphia in 1799 
to become President of Georgetown 
College and coadjutor of the Bishop 
of Baltimore was the last Jesuit su- 
perior of St. Joseph’s until the 
church was restored to the Society 
by Bishop Kenrick in 1833. 

St. Mary’s after ifs erection was the 
parish church. St. Joseph’s became 
the pastoral residence. The little 
chapel was used for the daily Mass 
of the priests. On Sundays, Mass 
was said in St. Mary’s. There was 
no separate St. Joseph’s congrega- 
tion or “church” from 1763 until 
1821 when “Hoganism” divided St. 
Mary’s congregation, and Bishop 
Conwell made the little chapel in 
the Alley the center for assembling 
those adherent to their Bishop dur- 
ing the schism. 

In early days the parish of St. 
Mary’s carried up to the border line 
of New York. During the year 1700 
when it was death for a priest to 
enter New York, there is evidence 
that New York was visited by Father 
Hunter, superior of the Maryland 
Mission of which St. Mary’s was 
Mission No. 1. After the Revolution 
Father Farmer of St. Mary’s visited 
New York regularly once a month. 
It was he who encouraged the Cath- 
olics of that city to build St. Peter’s. 
Before that time many Catholics 
from New York came to St. Mary’s 
to go to confession. 
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Philadelphia of Father Harding’s 
day was a city of two thousand 
houses mostly of brick. There was 


now a Town Hall. Also a good 
market house where markets were 
held twice a week. Progress is 
shown in the erection of numerous 
schools and by the fact that the city 
had three newspapers; one in Ger- 
man. The year after Father Hard- 
ing’s arrival the Quakers built the 
Pennsylvania Hospital at Eighth 
and Spruce Streets. Westcott called 
Philadelphia of this period “the new 
garden of Eden.” John Adams 
wrote of it in his diary as “a good 
place in which to live.” 

During the Revolution St. Mary’s 
took part in many great events. 
There, upon four occasions the Con- 
tinental Congress went to Mass. 
Two of these were days of rejoicing 
—the celebration of July 4, 1779, 
and the Te Deum for the victory of 
Yorktown, November 4, 1781. The 
other two occasions were days of 
sadness—the Requiem on Septem- 
ber 18, 1777, for General Du Cou- 
dray, French officer, and on May 8, 
1780, for Don Juan de Miralles, 
Spanish “agent.” It was at St. 
Mary’s during the Revolution that 
Washington and Adams went to 
Vespers, as Washington marked in 
his diary under date of October 9, 
1774, and Adams wrote home to his 
wife, Abigail. 


After the Revolution when the 
Catholic Church in America was 
made free, and under the Declara- 
tion of Independence relieved from 
all obnoxious laws, the situation de- 
manded the appointment of a bishop 
or superior with episcopal faculties. 
Pennsylvania, with other colonies 
of British North America, was orig- 
inally under the ecclesiastical juris- 
diction of the Vicar Apostolic of 
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London. When the war made such 
an arrangement embarrassing the 
Rev. John Carroll of Baltimore was 
invested with the quasi-episcopal 
powers of a prefect apostolic. Six 
years later he became the first 
American Bishop with his see in 
Baltimore. At the erection of the 
see of Philadelphia in 1808, Rev. 
Michael Egan, O.S.F., pastor of St. 
Mary’s since 1803, was made first 
Bishop. 

The biographies of the first three 
bishops of Philadelphia and their 
stay at St. Mary’s, the cathedral, at 
that time the largest, richest, and 
most important congregation in the 
United States, is practically the his- 
tory of the Conwell-Harold-Hogan 
trouble which did such harm in 
Philadelphia. This schism with its 
story of “strife, disobedience, and 
apostasy,” Griffin has called the 
twenty years’ war at St. Mary’s. The 
history of St. Mary’s during those 
years is well known. Young men 
feared to be among those called to 
serve at her altars. Bishops drew 
away from her. “Three gentlemen 
refused to accept the office of bishop 
of that see,” we read in the life of 
Archbishop Hughes. The Rev. 
Michael de Burgo Egan, nephew of 
the first Bishop of Philadelphia, 
wrote to Father Hughes just ap- 
pointed assistant of St. Mary’s: 
“From my heart I pity you for I 
have some idea of St. Mary’s.” At 
the death of Bishop Egan the see of 
Philadelphia was vacant for six 
years! 

The trustee trouble which had 
saddened and shortened the life of 
Bishop Egan came to an issue dur- 
ing the first days of the episcopate 
of Bishop Conwell. “Poor Bishop 
Conwell,” said Father Jordan in 


after years, “his was an eventful 
A writer commenting upon 


life.” 
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these words, adds: “so filled with 
one sorrowful event that every act 
of his as Bishop of Philadelphia 
seems in some way connected with 
the Hogan trouble.” 

The trustee system in vogue in 
the early Church in Philadelphia 
has been decried as a calamity to 
religion. By it the church was the 
property of the laity and the clergy 
were supported by the trustees. In 
those days a priest was employed 
just as the sexton is to-day, the only 
difference being that a priest had to 
have the approbation of the arch- 
bishop, bishop, or administrator of 
the diocese. The trustees had full 
control of the temporal affairs of 
the parish. As early as 1808 there 
was trouble brewing in Philadelphia 
over the charter which determined 
the powers of the trustees. It was 
the proposal for its amendment 
which finally brought on all the 
trouble between the clergy and the 
laity at St. Mary’s. 

The schism itself is too well 
known to need rehearsing here. The 
little drama moved around a bishop 
more than seventy years of age at 
the time of his appointment, a man 
unaccustomed to the ways of the 
country, unable to cope with men 
like Harold and Hogan, one who 
was finally obliged to hand over his 
diocese to the Right Rev. Francis 
Patrick Kenrick to manage and con- 
trol. The chief actors were the arch- 
disturber Hogan who afterwards 
left the church and married, and 
Father William Harold who so 
greatly repented his part in the 
whole affair that he wrote in later 
years, when superior of the Domini- 
cans in Ireland: “If I could only 
cancel those unfortunate days, or 
make proper reparation! How my 
heart bleeds and my cheeks crimson 
when I think of fhem!” 

















In Philadelphia the schism and 
its outrages served only to strength- 
en the faith of true Catholics. It 
was also death to the trustee sys- 
tem which had caused so much 
trouble to Bishops Egan, Conwell, 
and Kenrick. The conquest of the 
trustee system was a victory for the 
Church in America. It settled once 
and forever that the government of 
the Church belongs to the clergy 
and not to the laity. 


With the death of Father Farmer 
of St. Mary’s the Germans of Phil- 
adelphia wanted a church of their 
own. The growing congregation at 
St. Mary’s also made such a move 
advisable. In consequence Holy 
Trinity was founded in 1790 with 
the Rev. Charles Heilbron ap- 
pointed first pastor. The early years 
were trying ones. Holy Trinity also 
had her schism which is so vividly 
depicted in the lives of Father Goetz 
and Elling. Again in 1850 there 
was a fresh outbreak of trustee 
trouble. The schism of 1850 was 
the closing chapter in the neighbor- 
hood scandals. From those years 
down the three churches, St. Jo- 
seph’s, St. Mary’s, and Holy Trinity 
have stood before the world as holy, 
united, devoted parishes, examples 
for younger congregations springing 
up in various parts of the arch- 
diocese. 

Holy Trinity, with St. Augustine’s 
founded in 1796, have a large share 
in the story of early Catholicity. 
Their records help us in building a 
picture of the early days. It was 
most probably to Holy Trinity and 
its neighborhood that the poet Long- 
fellow made reference in “Evange- 
line,” his story of the Acadians. 
Many of these poor French Cath- 
olics, exiles for their faith, sought 
refuge in Philadelphia, but half 
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their number perished in the small- 
pox plague and found graves in the 
potter’s field. Their story is one of 
the saddest in history. 

The first Catholic orphan asylum 
in Philadelphia was established ad- 
joining Holy Trinity to care for the 
orphans of Catholics who had died 
in the yellow fever outbreak of 
1798. The first Sisters of Charity 
sent out from the Mother House of 
the Order, founded by Mother Seton, 
at Emmitsburg, Maryland, came to 
this asylum in answer to a petition 
from the trustees of Holy Trinity. 
The asylum is now situated at 
Seventh and Spruce Streets. In 1833 
the pastor of Holy Trinity, Father 
Guth, founded St. Vincent’s Orphan 
Asylum for boys. 

A letter from Mother Mary Grace, 
Superior of St. Joseph’s Orphan 
Asylum to her Superior, Mother 
Xavier, gives us not only a good pic- 
ture of her own little domain during 
the troublesome “native American” 
riots of 1844 but of the entire city: 


“We are in the midst of frightful 
dangers; a great portion of our 
peaceful city is the scene of dread- 
ful riot and bloodshed, two of our 
churches burned to the ground, St. 
Michael’s up in Kensington this af- 
ternoon—and St. Augustine’s about 
half past nine to-night—St. John’s 
has been guarded since Monday 
night, and St. Mary’s is now sur- 
rounded by a strong detachment of 
the military besides a patrol. St. 
Joseph’s and Holy Trinity as well 
as St. Mary’s have removed all the 
sacred vessels, vestments, etc., into 
private houses, the clergymen have 
left their dwellings, the bishop his 
house, the priests and students have 
deserted the seminary, every one 
seeking a night’s lodging in the 
family of some friends. Three 
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police now stand guard over our 
asylum and we know not what mo- 
nient our dear little ones must be 
roused from their slumbers.. .” 


The historian Griffin tells us that 
these riots of 1844—in which St. 
Augustine’s was destroyed—were 
really the aftermath of the Hogan 
schism. “The crisis was brought 
about in Philadelphia first by the 
evil results of the Hogan schism, 
and second by the bold language 
used in the pulpit and out of the 
pulpit by the champions of the 
Catholic side. This undoubtedly was 
an occasion for the enemies of the 
faith to turn to the un-Christian 
weapons of fire and bloodshed.” 

At the time of the founding of 
St. Augustine’s, Father Matthew 
Carr, O.S.A., first pastor, resided at 
St. Joseph’s, pastor of both that 
church and St. Mary’s. It was only 
in 1803 that St. Joseph’s and St. Au- 
gustine’s became distinct parishes, 
Dr. Carr giving up to Michael Egan, 
O.F.M., the parish of St. Joseph’s 
and the vicar-generalship, which he 
had held since 1799. During these 
years 1801-1833 the Fathers of St. 
Augustine’s administrated in a very 
extensive territory. They baptized 
and married at Germantown, Bustle- 
ton, Frankford, Norristown, and 
Villanova; Trenton, New Jersey, 
and Wilmington, Delaware. 

It was from the altars of St. Au- 
gustine’s, in 1821, that Bishop Con- 
well issued sentence of excommuni- 
cation against Rev. William Hogan. 
In 1833 during the ravages of the 
cholera St. Augustine’s convent and 
school were turned into a hospital to 
care for the afflicted of all creeds. 
Yet in 1844 the mob burned that 
same church to the ground! 


St. Joseph’s, St. Mary’s, Holy Trin- 
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ity, and St. Augustine’s were built 
against terrible odds. Even in the 
days of St. Mary’s “wealth,” in the 
days when Philadelphia was the 
greatest city in the United States, 
the center of political, literary, and 
commercial activity, the Sunday 
collections did not exceed $500 a 
year! In the life of John Hughes, 
afterwards Archbishop of New 
York, we get some idea of the dif- 
ficulty of founding a church. From 
1800 when the Jesuits left St. Jo- 
seph’s until 1833 when they re- 
turned, its history is marked by the 
services of Father Hughes. While 
still at St. Joseph’s he dreamed of 
founding another church and set 
about collecting funds for such a 
purpose. The first offering was 
thirty-seven cents, the gift of a poor 
servant girl. Father Hughes says: 
“I took the money, ran to my bed- 
room, and throwing myself upon 
my knees thanked God that the 
work was begun.” 

It was because of the continued 
difficulty between the trustees of 
St. Mary’s and the Right Rev. Henry 
Conwell, D.D., Bishop of Phidelphia, 
and the Right Rev. Francis Patrick 
Kenrick, coadjutor, that Rev. John 
Hughes, then pastor of St. Joseph’s, 
formed the design of erecting a 
church whose affairs should be con- 
ducted without trustees, but the his- 
tory of St. John’s begins a new era 
and carries us beyond the first hun- 
dred years. 

With the coming of the youthful 
Bishop Kenrick—barely thirty-four 
years of age—to Philadelphia in 
1830 peace began to dawn upon that 
troubled see. Speaking of those 
days, Shea says: “There were fewer 
marks of growth by the erection of 
new churches. The increase was 
manifest rather in stricter ecclesias- 
tical discipline, in better provision 




















for the spiritual needs of the faith- 
ful, in educational and charitable 
work.” 

Within the next decade great 
changes took place in the Church 
in the Quaker city. The years of 
Kenrick were marked by the in- 
auguration of the parish school sys- 
tem, the inception of the cathedral, 
the establishment of a diocesan 
seminary, and the codification of 
Church laws in the First Diocesan 
Synod of Philadelphia. In 1837 the 
diocese counted fifty churches and 
nearly as many scattered stations. 
St. Mary’s from which Bishop Egan 
and Bishop Conwell had in sorrow 
been driven forth was no longer the 
pro-cathedral. Plans for a new and 
suitable cathedral were underway 
and the bishop for the time being 
dwelt at St. John’s. 

Through the story of those trou- 
bled years runs one continuous 
thread of glory woven by those 
heroic characters who lived and 
died stanch children of the Cath- 
olic Church. Included in their num- 
ber are men whom duty called to 
more distant fields but whose influ- 
ence upon early Philadelphia, and 
the work which they accomplished 
there, give them a permanent place 
in the history of that city: Father 
Grassi, superior of St. Joseph’s, 
later rector of Propaganda, Rome; 
Father John Hughes, afterwards 
Archbishop of New York; Father 
Gartland, later Bishop of Savannah. 
The study of their lives gives us 
very interesting details of the 
founding of the faith in Philadel- 
phia. These details are to be found 
above all in the lives of those holy 
brothers the Most Rev. Richard 
Kenrick, Archbishop of St. Louis, 
and the Most Rev. Francis Pat- 
rick Kenrick, Archbishop of Balti- 
more, in their letters to each other, 
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and in their letters to the Right Rev. 
Edward Barron, D.D., Bishop of 
Eucarpia. Father Barron before 
his strenuous days in far-away 
Africa was president of the infant 
seminary in Philadelphia, Vicar 
General of the diocese, and pastor 
of old St. Mary’s, when he volun- 
teered for missionary work. 

Some place within these pages 
should be named the beloved old 
Jesuit Fathers Barbelin and Jordan 
and their long careers at St. Joseph’s. 
In this sketch mention should be 
made of the work at St. Mary’s of 
the men who followed in the wake 
of the Hogan schism, Fathers Car- 
ter, Cooper, and Stroble; rainbows 
after the storm. Something should 
be said of the days of old Father 
Heilbron at Holy Trinity and the 
years of the famous orator Father 
Moriarity at St. Augustine’s. Space 
does not permit more than the 
record of their names but in the 
hearts of the older generation of 
Catholics in Philadelphia their 
memories live forever as passed 
down from father to son. 

Through the years points of his- 
torical and religious interest touch- 
ing upon the early churches in Phil- 
adelphia have been well gathered 
and well told. Not so the story of 
her holy priests. Too many connect 
the entire eighteenth century with 
the sad period in which schism pre- 
vailed. Yet over against the apos- 
tles of darkness God raised up many 
apostles of light. Their life stories 
somehow got lost by the wayside. 
The history of Catholicity in Phil- 
adelphia is a huge volume of close- 
ly written pages telling of humble, 
hidden lives. The world no doubt 
has long since forgotten that such 
men ever lived in its midst, but the 
day of final judgment will show the 
value Christ set upon their work. 












THE BIG SHOW. 


By CHARLES PHILLIPS. 


UR big show is a circus, a three- 

ringer, a continuous perform- 
ance! It has its acrobats who make 
us marvel at the dexterity of their 
“stunts”; it has its clowns, who in- 
deed may be tragedians at heart; it 
has its ugliness and its beauty— 
tinsel and painted face and side- 
show “blah”; bellying tent-top, and 
streaming pennon, and the refresh- 
ing grace of trained bodies. And 
it has its barkers. It is a circus, 
surely. 

To take in a show like this, to 
keep an eye on every individual per- 
former, and to judge each one ac- 
cording to his merit (not according 
to the raucous exaggeration of ring- 
master or barker)—this is no easy 
thing to do. In fact it is an impos- 
sible thing. Let no one attempt it, 
except perhaps the critic. When 
Branch Diversey of the World Trav- 
elled Shows, told Emmeline that 
“fellows like me—we don’t protest 
to be good; but we get so that we 
can tell a bad one,”* he was speak- 
ing of men in general and of circus 
men in particular. But he might 
have had critics in mind, so well do 
his words apply—book critics, for 
example, those strange creatures 
who make no pretensions to the 
writing of masterpieces themselves, 
but who, nevertheless, by reason of 
the very nature of their trade, “can 
tell a bad one.” 

A good book is as conspicuous as 
the solitary elephant in a circus 
parade; and rare indeed will be that 
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circus parade of books that has even 
its one elephant. The size of the 
parade doesn’t count. To-day books 
move daily, almost hourly, without 
break, in an endless procession 
down the Main Street of the Read- 
ing World—but the Good Book, the 
worthwhile book, is so unique that 
even when it is discovered or 
pointed out, it is liable to evoke the 
classic protest of the rustic on be- 
holding his first giraffe: “Thar ain’t 
no such annymal!” To pick, for in- 
stance, from the bewildering mass 
of current books one novel alone, 
letting all the others pass; poetry, 
drama, biography or what-have-you 
—well, how is it to be done? By 
reading them, of course. And that 
is the critic’s job. You can’t trust 
the barker. 

If the barker were to be believed 
—the man who writes the “blurbs” 
on the jackets and in the advertise- 
ments of the latest fiction—then 
every book we pick up is “the book 
of the season.” “Of the season”! 
There is our circus analogy again; 
for the “season” of a book nowa- 
days is as brief and transient as cir- 
cus day or the passing of the parade. 
Nevertheless, circus day is for pleas- 
ure—and so is novel reading. We 
have a right to demand pleasure, at 
least of the summer’s fiction. Well, 
here is Booth Tarkington’s The 
Plutocrat.2 It serves this purpose 
fully. It is good fun, a good yarn, 
this humorous account of the ad- 
ventures of a typical Babbitt abroad, 


2Garden City, L. I.: Doubleday, Page & Co. 
$2.00. 


















who makes his unforgettable en- 
trance on a camel’s back. The book 
is, in fact, a fictionized Innocents 
Abroad, without any of Mark 
Twain’s comical bad taste; and the 
scene is changed from continental 
Europe to the tourists’ North Africa. 
But the scene doesn’t matter. The 
Plutocrat remains a perfect steam- 
er-chair, or hammock, entertain- 
ment. An innocent, assuredly, is 
Mr. Tarkington’s Mr. Tinker, the 
big, good-natured, money-making 
innocent of Tarkington’s own and 
very particular Middle-West. And 
the fascinating Mme. Momoro (she 
really is fascinating) knows just 
how to take advantage of the Tinker 
innocence, not to speak of the per- 
haps more sophisticated but also 
more vulnerable innocence of young 
Laurence Ogle. (Why did Tarking- 
ton give such a name to that rather 
nice young fellow? Indeed, isn’t 
our typical American novelist get- 
ting a little too Dickenesque in his 
nomenclature when he labels his 
Babbitt “Tinker” and his romantic 
juvenile “Ogle” ?) 

Inevitably Tinker is called a Bab- 
bitt; he is in fact, almost a barker, 
in the circus sense, although his 
loud-mouthed genial heartiness is 
not used to advertise anything ex- 
cept his own loud-mouthed genial- 
ity. But if Tinker is a Babbitt, 
what is to be said of the latest crea- 
tion of the creator of the original 
Babbitt? I’m afraid that the best 
that can be said, the very best, after 
reading Elmer Gantry’ is that Mr. 
Sinclair Lewis himself has turned 
Babbitt; rather, that he has turned 
out to be, after all, the Babbitt I 
have long suspected him to be. 
There is a day’s refreshment in Mr. 
Tarkington’s story; real humor in 
the comic plight of pretty Olivia and 
$2.50. 
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her distraught mother, as well as in 
the amorous predicaments of the 


two innocents. And there is sig- 
nificance, too; for The Plutocrat is 
excellent good-natured satire. But 
there is no humor, no comedy, in 
“Gantry,” and not a grain of wit, 
in spite of the author’s labored ef- 
forts to give us a satirical slant on 
a certain phase of American life. It 
is possible for some authors, authors 
who are artists, to portray the 
grotesque, the vulgar, and the vio- 
lent, and yet never themselves fall 
into grotesquery or vulgarity or vio- 
lence. But Mr. Lewis, manifestly, 
is not capable of that. He himself 
becomes vulgar and violent; and in 
such passages as that in which he 
offers a comment on the Catholic 
Church, plainly intending to be com- 
plimentary with a superior sort of 
careless eloquence, he leaves but 
one impression—of being pitifully 
grotesque; more pitifully grotesque 
than a clown that is not funny. And 
this is a pity; for, given the theme 
which Lewis here chose, something 
really worth while might have been 
produced, an illuminative picture of 
a figure in American life—the igno- 
rant yet eloquent preacher—that 
ought to be exposed. But the author’s 
anger and his grotesquery defeat 
his purpose. When a man is va- 
riously grotesque, vulgar and violent 
for 432 pages of small type—well 
then, he inevitably does become a 
Babbitt. And a Babbitt is a bore. 

But Mr. Lewis is not even a good 
Babbitt, for he shrieks while he ped- 
dles his stuff. He writes at the pitch 
of his voice. He is peevish. He has 
not the detachment of the artist. 
He is, in fact, the steam calliope of 
the Big Show, with all the treble 
keys opened full blast. 

As one turns with deafened ears 
from the steam calliope in its flar- 
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ing gilded car, to the hushed en- 
trancing rhythm of beautiful sleek 
horses, moving like music them- 
selves to the silver march of the 
band, so we turn from the braying 
Gantry to the quiet rhythmic sub- 
tleties of Daphne Adeane.* Grace 
and high breeding are in this beau- 
tiful, this very strange story. In- 
deed, it is so full of half lights and 
exquisite nuances that it hardly falls 
into the movement of the parade at 
all. It is more like a lovely gentle- 
woman at her window watching the 
circus pageant go by. It is a strange 
story this—the story indeed of a 
very lovely gentlewoman who, in 
actuality, does not appear at all on 
the stage. Yet it is all her drama, 
this conflict of passions played out 
on the boards of aristocratic Eng- 
lish life. She is a seductive crea- 
ture, Daphne; yet always remote, 
always just passing through the 
shadows of another’s tragedy. For 
she is dead and in her grave. But 
she is potently alive. 

Daphne Adeane is the sort of 
book that cannot be described, can- 
not be reported. It is like Daphne 
herself, of a beauty that is intangi- 
ble. But things that are intangibly 
beautiful very often fascinate far 
more than those that are touchable 
and dimensional. There is com- 
pelling drama in the story, com- 
pelling not alone because of the 
mysterious half-ghostly air that 
breathes through it, but compelling 
in actual conflict. The Catholic 
reader can find in no recent fiction 
a more gripping scene than that in 
which Fanny Choyce, the typical, 
‘modern, pagan woman of the time, 
waylays, as it were, Father Rendall 
and tells him her story. She is in 
what well might be called a Greek 


4By Maurice Baring. New York: Harper & 
Bros. 
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Fix; the implacable gods, as she 
thinks, have pinned her down in her 
cataclysmic love affair with Francis 
Greene. And she thinks she is a 
Greek. The way in which Father 
Rendall clears her up on this, and 
shows her how inconsistent the lat- 
ter-day so-called Pagan is in his 
vaunted “paganism,” rejecting as 
he does, the first law of the Greeks 
—retribution—is a little master- 
piece of logic and emotion trans- 
fused into the printed page. 

Mr. Baring gives us a pseudo- 
Greek of the twentieth century. Mrs. 
Atherton in The Immortal Mar- 
riage,® gives us Athens itself, the 
Athens of Pericles. Here, in fact, is 
some of the rarely-to-be-found beau- 
ty of our Big Show; for this is in 
many ways a remarkable book. The 
immortal marriage is that of Pericles 
of Athens and Aspasia of Miletus. 
And for one thing it is a relief to 
find a practiced pen coming to the 
rescue of a figure long defamed in 
history; a relief in these times when 
novelists and historians together so 
often exert their efforts to smear the 
lineaments of even the most ancient 
noble with—well, plainly, with up- 
to-date smut. Here we have an 
Aspasia vastly removed from the 
usual connotation of that name. 
And we have a magnificent living 
demigod in Pericles—though not.a 
demigod at all, as we finally see, but 
a living man. 

The writing of this latest of Mrs. 
Atherton’s many novels—too many, 
as I shall remark in a moment— 
must indeed have been a work of 
love. It represents, I am sure, years 
and years of devoted thought, re- 
search, and careful writing. For the 
writing is careful. It shows what 
the author of The Conqueror, that 
best of all fictionized biographies of 
SNew York: Boni & Liveright. $2.50. 






















Alexander Hamilton, can do once 
more if she but wills to. Reading 
The Immortal Marriage one wishes 
more than ever that Mrs. Atherton 
had never stooped to the Mrs. Bal- 
fames and the Black Ozen that all 
too definitely put her for awhile in 
the side show—where she very def- 
initely does not belong. 

There are not as many moving 
moments in The Immortal Marriage 
as one might expect; there is not al- 
ways the drama that one looks for. 
And there are one or two rather 
tawdry touches, out of keeping with 
the Greek beauty of the work as a 
whole. For in its entirety it is Greek, 
and no more strikingly so than in 
its opening and closing pages. In 
the rounding out of her tale Mrs. 
Atherton proves herself a_ true 
artist. 

Is it heresy, then, to inquire if 
our old friend Chesterton is an art- 
ist? He is not an artist in his latest 
opus, The Return of Don Quizxote.* 
This, he explains, is a story the 
writing of which was interrupted by 
several years. Frankly, I wish he 
had not taken the script up again. 
Of course it has its rare Chesterton- 
ian pages, and it presents characters 
fantastical enough for any circus; 
they would really do better at a 
county fair. But it is, in my opin- 
ion, a sort of sin against the Ches- 
terton of The Man Who Was Thurs- 
day and The Napoleon of Notting 
Hill. 

But if Mr. Chesterton fails, as I 
think he does fail, to give us any 
real feeling of medieval windmills, 
historical, symbolic, or otherwise, 
how is one to report the failure of 
Donn Byrne to give us the Biblical 
times of Saul of Tarsus? Brother 
Saul’ is a complete failure. As art, 
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what a fiasco!—with the Pharisees 
of Jerusalem prattling in the idiom 
of Donn Byrnish Irish!—with pages 
of that embroidered prose which, 
true enough, has “made” Donn 
Byrne, because in earlier works he 
used it delicately and sparingly, but 
which here, sewed on thick, by the 
endless yard, becomes the tawdriest 
of circus tinsel. As mere story— 
there is no story. And finally, there 
is the strangely bitter unfairness of 
the author’s portrayal of St. Paul (a 
sort of cross between a Douglas 
Fairbanks’ pirate and a cussing 
cowboy), and of St. Peter, not much 
more than an amiable old fool! Five 
hundred pages of this. Donn Byrne 
must have rocked himself to sleep 
writing it. Frankly, I skipped; I 
couldn’t keep awake. 

Mr. Bacheller has succeeded, in a 
degree at least, where Mr. Byrne has 
so painfully failed. At any rate, 
Mr. Bacheller tells his Biblical story 
Dawn® with feeling, sincerity, and 
reverence, and With a real touch of 
the true story-tellers’ sense of color, 
movement, incident, characteriza- 
tion. And thank goodness, he is 
never pietistic! 

A novel, however, based on the 
life of St. Genevieve of Paris might 
reasonably be expected to be pious 
at least, in the best sense, if not 
pietistic. The attractive title of 
Miss Pruette’s Saint in Ivory® led 
me to look for something poetic at 
any rate. What a disappointment! 
Here is writing worse than pietistic. 
Of all the tiresome reconstructions 
done in the name of the historical 
novel, this book is the tiresomest. 
Here is a performer in the Sum- 
mer’s book-circus who, her barker 
tells us solemnly, “has been absorbed 
in the stories of Genevieve and has 


8New York: The Macmillan Co. 
®9New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
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spent much time in France collect- 
ing material for this novel.” She 
might better have stayed at home. 
The Genevieve that she gives us, a 
quite impossible pagan, the dupe of 
crafty and fanatical ecclesiastics, is 
a characterization that carries no 
conviction whatsoever. We simply 
can’t “believe on” her at all, to use 
Miss Pruette’s own evangelical ex- 
pression. If there “ain’t no such 
annymal” as a giraffe in this book- 
circus of ours, there indubitably is, 
by the revelation of this tale, such 
a hybrid monstrosity as a senti- 
mental cynic. When Miss Pruette’s 
story is not maudlin, it is mean. 
Perhaps there is a place for a mean 
monstrosity in the side show? I, 
for one, prefer snake-charmers. 
Anne Douglas Sedgwick is a 
charmer. She can write. Here, in 
fact, as revealed in The Old Count- 
ess’® is a case, in contradistinction 
to that of Sinclair Lewis, where a 
writer can write of the ugly and dis- 
tasteful and still remain, always im- 
peccably polite and refined. This 
time, alas, more’s the pity! For 
what after all, is achieved? Do we 
know and compassionate poor hu- 
mankind the more for the reading 
of such tales as this? Do we even 
care more for old people, or for old 
cats? We do not. Miss Sedgwick 
writes with an ease that leads you 
half way through her story before 
you are aware of it. But that is 
simply manner. What of the mat- 
ter? It is gloomy, depressing, with 
horrible implications of the subter- 
ranean and the unnatural, of senile 
infatuation, incipient madness, and 
all that sort of thing. Nasty in the 
nicest way. And offensive. And 
pointless. As pointless as the fake 
cage, all gilded and sealed and 
smoothly running, that fills up a 
10Boston: Houghton MiMin Co. $2.50. 
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gap in the parade of the big show— 
and hasn’t even a cat in it. 

Dear Old Templeton was not 
meant to be pointless. .And yet I 
fear that Miss Brown, several of 
whose novels I have enjoyed, was 
not herself quite sure .about her 
point in writing this novel. She 
fumbles; her characters all fumble. 
Templeton is a born fumbler. His 
wife is a professional fumbler. His 
lovely daughter Sally is heiress to a 
legacy of fumbling. Irene the flap- 
per fumbles. So does Champ. The 
book might well have been called 
“Fumble” and left at that. Still, 
there is a fine wholesome note to 
the story; a note of rather sweet, 
old-fashioned, maternal understand- 
ing of youth. And some charming 
Barriesque fantasy. But Miss Brown 
is at her best only when she is tragic. 
The tragic Elizabeth and her pathet- 
ically tragic mother—both of whom 
likewise fumble sadly—these are 
real Alice Brown figures. Tragedy 
is her forte. I hope she will return 
to it. 

Tragedy is the keynote to War- 
wick Deeping’s tragically ~amed 
novel Doomsday.'? I used .v know 
Warwick Deeping as a writer of his- 
torical romances—early England. I 
liked him then. He disappeared 
from the American book parade for 
years. Then he reappeared with 
Sorrell and Son and took the whole 
show with him, for the circus sea- 
son of a day or two. Sorrell and 
Son, despite a grave flaw in the phil- 
osophical implications of its finale, 
was a good story. Doomsday shows 
the author falling back; it puts him 
pretty well in the rear of the pro- 
cession. It is the story of the “stern 
realities” of an English farm, an 
English farmer, and the wife he 
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won after she has had her disillus- 
ioning fling at London life. The 
struggle of Furze, the Sussex farm- 
er, to get on his feet after the war; 
his love for Mary, his loss of her; 
her awakening, and his final win- 
ning of her: here is a theme and 
here is action worthy of a novelist. 
It is soul-stuff, and it is tragic in the 
finest sense. But the author has not 
been equal to it. His story lacks 
conviction. It géts out of key and 
it runs too'long. It grows as tire- 
some as a-circus band playing the 
same tune: from the beginning of 
the parade to the end of the show. 

But there is nothing tiresome 
about McCready Huston’s tale, from 
which I have already quoted. The 
Big Show is qne of the few interest- 
ing novels I have read this year. It 
has action; it presents a group of 
interesting characters involved in 
and evolving that action, and espe- 
cially a central character—all of 
them living creatures lifted out of 
our everyday American life. Young 
Diversey is neighbor to all of us, if 
indeed Fé is not too often our very 
own selves—the average American 
trying tw find his way in life, yet 
remaining a spectator of life’s big 
show—standing on the side lines, 
never getting into the parade, never 
becoming an actual performer. That 
is, not until he has his awakening. 
That Branch’s awakening should 
eventuate, by inference, in divorce, 
is objectionable from the Catholic 
point of view; but it is inevitable in 
the circumstances from Diversey’s 
point of view. 

Apart from his gift of story-tell- 
ing, Mr. Huston has a special sig- 
nificance as a porfrayer of Ameri- 
can life as it is lived in small towns 
and cities. “He knows his stuff,” 
and, to continue in the colloquial, 
he has a capacity for “putting it 
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over” with a deftness and a convinc- 
ingness that strikes a happy balance 
between the starkly realistic and the 
romantic. Mrs. Banning has this, 
too, though her new novel, Pres- 
sure has not the significance, the 
“body,” that Mr. Huston’s story pos- 
sesses. It is, nevertheless, an inter- 
esting tale of Middle-West city life, 
especially as the woman of small 
city society lives it. Women will like 
this story of Annette Pindar, 
daughter of wealth, left stranded by 
the failure of her paralytic father. 


* * * 


And so the parade passes... and 
so as you see, there isn’t much to 
it, after all. Close scrutiny reveals 
too much ugliness behind the tin- 
sel; too many of the cages are fake 
—there’s nothing in them. A mo- 
ment’s pleasure here and there, a 
pause for a glimpse of grace and 
beauty ... and is there no elephant? 

There is: but I must change the 
figure now, for the one book in this 
long parade, the one novel that is 
conspicuous, that stands out as a 
work of art, as a thing of perma- 
nent and abiding beauty— it is too 
beautiful to be likened thus. It is 
Willa Cather’s Death Comes for the 
Archbishop.* This story, which 
will soon be on the bookstands, I 
have read as a serial in the Forum. 
It is too important a work of Ameri- 
can fiction, too real an addition to 
American literature, to be passed 
over in any discussion of current 
novels. It is a story of old New 
Mexico; its plot is based on the life 
of the famous missionary, Bishop 
Lamy. And whata story itis! Ad- 
venture, heroism, bravery, scenic 
grandeur, color, feeling, life—every- 
thing that goes into the making of 


$2.00. 
$2.50. 


183New York: Harper & Bros. 
14New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
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a real novel is in this moving tale, 
and it is there by the grace of an 
art so perfectly mastered, by grace 
of a mind so rich and a hand so deft 
and delicate, that I am frankly of 
the opinion that this book will final- 
ly make the reading world acclaim 
Miss Cather as one of the most 
finished artists that American lit- 
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erature has ever produced. Never 
aloof and never remote, she has 
nevertheless all that detachment 
which the true artist must possess 
in order to picture and reveal the 
Big Show of Life as it is played out, 
not on parade or in the ring alone, 
but deep down in the secret places 
of the human heart. 





AUTUMN REVERIE. 


By Evia FRANCIS GILBERT. 


How still this day is, and how gold! 

The sun of late September steals 

Across the fields of fading brown 

And runs to rest within the wood, 

Where, draped in flaming draperies, 

The tragic trees keep carnival, 

And laugh with painted leaves at Death. 
And look! Upon the hills the heaped corn-shocks 
Are like to shivering, yellowed shapes 

Of wigwams, into whose wide arms 

The souls of red and savage men 

Return to weep—and watch. 

On wandering wings a carrion-crow, 

With harsh and haunting, earth-hurled cries, 
Sails like a smudge of trailing soot 

Aslant the sinking, saffron sun; 

So must the sordid sins of man 

Seem blackest black against the great 

And golden heart of God. 

















BROWNSON: A MAN OF MEN. 


By VirGiL_ MICHEL, O.S.B. 


RESTES A. BROWNSON was a 
man of great mental vigor and 
of immense activity. It is not sur- 
prising that in his lifetime he at- 
tracted much notice both at home 
and abroad. He grew up in an age 
and in a country in which religious 
discussion formed an intimate part 
of life; he was in fact the imper- 
sonation of his environment in that 
respect. His many changes in be- 
lief brought him not so many friends 
as enemies; but whatever his opin- 
ions were, he was always considered 
worthy of time and attention. Even 
the doubtful tribute given him by 
Princeton professors that he was 
the “ablest and most dangerous an- 
tagonist of Christianity in this 
country”: is no small indication of 
his importance at the time. With 
men like Emerson, Parker, Ripley, 
the Channings, Holmes, Charles A. 
Dana, Bancroft, Clay, Calhoun, and 
Daniel Webster (with whom he was 
sometimes compared), he was not 
only acquainted, but on terms of 
friendship. In fact, he met all the 
prominent Americans of his day on 
an equal footing, and President Lin- 
coln thought it well to seek his opin- 
ion on some important questions. 
What his exact position in the 
Transcendental Club at Boston was, 
does not seem to be recorded; but it 
is hard to imagine that Brownson, 
as we know him, remained entirely 
in the background at the informal 
meetings. In his Philosophie en 
Amérique? Van Becelaire does not 


1See Tue Catuoric Wort, Vol. 23: 375. 
2New York, 1904. 


mention Brownson among the “sev- 
eral who deserve more than a sim- 
ple mention”; and he passes over 
this phase of his life in a footnote 
with: “We cannot omif the mention 
of Orestes Brownson (1803-1867), 
one of the first adherents of the 
movement” (p. 95). On the other 
hand the Reverend O. B. Frothing- 
ham calls him “a pronounced Trans- 
cendentalist,” and mentions the fact 
that “a foreign journal called him 
‘the Coryphzus of the sect.’ ’’* 
Foreign appreciation of Brown- 
son indeed did not lag behind his 
valuation at home. His Quarterly 
is said to have been the first regular 
American review to appear in a sep- 
arate edition in England, where his 
articles attracted much notice. His 
“invaluable assistance” was at one 
time solicited by Simpson, “one of 
the most brilliant of the Oxford 
converts,” for the new Home and 
Foreign Review, successor to the 
Rambler, as “no [other] man can 
give so philosophical a view of 
American politics and history ex- 
pressed in so brilliant a style.’’* 


8Transcendentalism in New England, p. 128. 

4Gasquet, Lord Acton and his Circle, Lon- 
don, 1906. p. Ixv. Simpson’s letter is con- 
fidential and full of respect throvghout. A 
different tone pervades the letter of Lord Ac- 
ton to Simpson written a few months before 
the above. Cardinal Gasquet gives it thus 
(Ibid., p. 289): “I wish you joy of the per- 
version of Brownson. Certainly, when I knew 
him in his prime, nine years ago, the light 
was not kindled in him, and I thought it never 
would come, because of his imperfect educa- 
tion and his unhistoric mind. He is not sixty, 
and his decay is pitiful and premature; and 
his letter, to one who knew him, very mel- 
ancholy. Perhaps it will be well to encour- 
age him with fair promises, as it would be a 
comfort to him in deciding about giving up 
his review to know that he could write in 
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That Brownson was not unknown 
in Germany the translation of The 
Convert indicates; while in Italy 
and France the Civilitd Cattolica, 
the Univérs, and L’Ami de la Reli- 
gion took considerable notice of his 
views, in friendly fashion and other- 
wise. In France the ability of the 
American writer was considered 
very great. Cousin in the preface 
to his Fragments call him a phil- 
osophical writer of the first order,° 
a judgment similar to one Lord 
Brougham pronounced in England. 
As a recognition of his merit in 
his own country, he received the de- 
gree of LL.D. from Norwich Univer- 
sity of Vermont, and from Ford- 
ham University. However, the many 
changes Brownson had undergone 
in his religious views caused many 
persons to take little stock in his ut- 
terances on religious questions, and 
some to treat him with ridicule. 
During the years immediately pre- 
ceding his conversion to Catholicity 
a large number of readers followed 
his religious reasonings: but many 
of them turned away in disgust 
when he suddenly changed to a type 
of argument that he had never rec- 
ognized before (according to his 
son and biographer), so that his 
theological prestige was practically 
nil with these readers. His last 
change together with his consistent 
adherence to Catholicity was even 
looked upon by some as a sign of 
mental weakening, “the fatigue of 
intellectual traveling.’”® 
another at his ease without the trouble of 
editing” (Dated June 31, 1862). A coterie of 
Catholics in England indeed seems to have 
looked down on Brownson with high disdain. 
Newman writes (ibid. p. xxiv.): “I am op- 
posed to laymen writing theology, on the same 
principle that I am against amateur doctors, 
and still more lawyers—not because they are 
laymen, but because they are autodidactoi 
(self-taught). For this reason I am disgusted 
with Brownson.” 


s(Euvres de Victor Cousin, Tome Il., p. 4. 
6Frothingham, op. cit., p. 129. 
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If Brownson could be called “the 
greatest publicist whom America 
has produced,” it goes without say- 
ing that he is one of the most 
prominent figures that the Catholic 
laity in the United States can point 
to. Certainly his services to Catho- 
licity are well-nigh inestimable. Nor 
has a proper recognition of this fact 
been wanting. He has been called 
the “Hercules of American contro- 
versy,” and a comparatively recent 
article in THe CatHoLtic Wortp* 
styled him “the genius of American 
Catholicism.” Van Becelaire says 
he was “one of the most active and 
zealous propagators of Catholicism 
in the United States’® though he 
probably rendered his greatest serv- 
ice by the fearlessness of tone in 
which he defended the downtrod- 
den religion he had adopted. Al- 
ready in 1848 the president of Mt. 
St. Mary’s College, Baltimore, Rev. 
John McCaffrey, could write to him: 
“. . . even those, who always find 
you ultra, grow less cautious and 
timid in upholding the truth by 
reading your Review.’*® “Each in 
his day put Catholicity fifty years 
ahead,” wrote the Bishop of Louis- 
ville in 1900 of Brownson and New-— 
man in their respective countries, 
while The Catholic Advocate of | 
Louisville, in comparing him with 
England, Kenrick, Hughes, Spald- 
ing, and other members of the hier- 
archy, does not hesitate to say that 
“in the cause of what may be termed 
the higher education of the best 
Catholic intellect in the land, in the 
true relations of Catholics with non- 
Catholics, of the Church to the cur- 
rent State questions, Brownson has 

7The Encyclopedia Americana, New York, 
1903-1905. 

8“The Tragedy of Mark Twain,” Vol. 104: 
™ cit. Footnote, p. 95. 


10Brownson’'s Middle Life, p. 145. 
11Brownson’s Latter Life, p. 260. 




















labored more than all these.”*? In 
the face of such opinions it is sur- 
prising that Brownson should have 
suffered considerable neglect by 
Catholics, certainly much more than 
he deserved. However, as much 
as ten years ago the writer had 
occasion to find out that with a 
large number of individual persons 
Brownson stands in high repute. A 
move among Catholics to make this 
attitude more public and general 
has already borne results. A Brown- 
son Memorial erected by the Cath- 
olic Young Men’s National Union 
stands in Sherman Park Square, 
New York City, while the sum of 
$1,000 was devoted by the same 
body to a Brownson alcove in the 
library of the Catholic University at 
Washington." The organization of 
the Friends of Brownson to-day 
shows that the great Catholic lay- 
man is finally coming into his own. 

In private life, Brownson was al- 
ways a most loving husband and 
father. His solicitude also extended 
to more distant relatives, some of 
whom he supported despite the 
straitened state of his own business 
affairs, the latter being due to a 
negligence that is easily reconciled 
with his overwhelming enthusiasm 
for intellectual matters. His big 
heart was perhaps too soft at times, 
though we cannot help loving him 
the more when we hear that he 
cried with emotion when reading to 
a visitor “Emerson’s noble “Thren- 
ody’ on the death of his little son 
Waldo.”** Brownson’s nature was 
very passionate. He was easily 
roused to anger, which, however, 
just as readily subsided; and he 
was ever ready to make amends for 
offense given in the excitement of 


12Brownson’s Latter Life, p. 587. 
13See Tue CatHnoric Woratp, Vol. 79: 20, 21. 
14The Atlantic Monthly, Vol. 77: 780. 
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the moment. His confession, made 
after Archbishop Hughes’s death, of 
being alone guilty in their quarrels 
would border on the heroic, even if 
it were the whole truth. Equally 
noble was his silence and conduct 
when he received a public rebuke 
from the Archbishop after deliver- 
ing the Commencement Address at 
Fordham University. The sacrifices 
he might make by entering the Cath- 
olic Church never gave him a mo- 
ment’s thought; and his loyalty to 
the Church was only equaled by his 
unswerving devotion to the best in- 
terests of his country, to which a 
voice like his was of no little service 
during the most turbulent epochs of 
its existence. His piety was of the 
nature of those whom the Gospel 
mentions as specially fit for the 
Kingdom of Heaven. His devotions 
were pursued with characteristic 
earnestness; and he sought the ad- 
vice of his intimate friend Father 
Hecker, founder of the Paulists, on 
meditation and the use of the dis- 
cipline. A crucifix was ever on his 
table; and the rosary and medita- 
tion on the Trinity and the Incar- 
nation were a part of his daily life. 

Brownson’s erudition is summed 
up by his friend, Father Hewit, 
C.S.P., as extensive and extremely 
accurate in history and history of 
philosophy, political ethics, and 
English philosophy; good in scho- 
lastic theology and metaphysics, and 
less minute in the physical sciences; 
while “in belle-lettres he was ex- 
tremely well versed.”** In a letter 
to Rev. Thomas Logan, Brownson 
himself says very modestly: “The 
only subjects I have really studied 
are English style, philosophy, the 
philosophy of history and of reli- 
gion, or theology.”** He did not 


15TuHe Catnouic Wort, Vol. 23: 370. 
16Brownson’s Latter Life, p. 554. 
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consider worthy of mention that he 
had attained at least a reading 
knowledge of French, German, and 
Italian, and a not inconsiderable 
acquaintance with the literature of 
these languages, as also a fair mas- 
tery of the Greek and Roman clas- 
sics. The extent of his intellectual 
attainments is astounding when we 
recall that all the schooling he re- 
ceived was confined to a few months 
of his residence at Ballston Spa, 
New York. It becomes less astonish- 
ing, however, when we see the hab- 
its of mind that brought about such 
results. He was untiring in his 
mental activity, which never abated 
even when he was old and physical- 
ly depleted. His son says of him 
that he slept little, writing or study- 
ing until two or three in the morn- 
ing,’’? and complaining nevertheless 
that he used only half of his time; 
and that in reading books he 
“studied them, synopsized their 
chapters in a notebook, giving his 
judgment on each chapter.” 

The value of his innumerable 
writings, which were nearly always 
argumentative, of course, depended 
largely on the correctness of his 
logic; and here it is that Brownson 
has been attacked most strongly. 
“He was ever quick at finding rea- 
sons for the thing he would willing- 
ly believe,” said a reviewer in The 
Nation.* The Reverend O. B. 
Frothingham characterizes him as 
“remarkable for intellectual force, 
and equally for intellectual wilful- 
ness,” and adds: “That others 
thought as he did, was enough to 
make him think otherwise .. .”* 
This is rather severe, and by those 
who know Brownson at all, the 
words cannot be taken to impugn 
his absolute sincerity and good 


17Brownson’s Early Life, pp. 90, 91. 
18Vol. 67: 


206. 190p. cit., pp. 128, 129. 
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faith. Father Hewit says Brown- 
son was “liable to hasty and crude 
statements, and to a certain tenta- 
tive and erratic course of thought”; 
and gives as a reason the lack of a 
systematic education and the fact 
that he was a self-made man.” In 
general Brownson certainly drives 
home his arguments with an un- 
wonted vigor and logical force; he 
delivers real blows and seems to be 
bursting with power and energy. 
An acquaintance of his said that 
“the only safe way, in arguing with 
Brownson, was to deny everything. 
If you admitted anything, . . . you 
were lost.”** Still it is easy to im- 
agine that this was due not wholly 
to the force of his logic, but in part 
at least to the energetic enthusiasm 
that seemed to absorb his entire be- 
ing when occupied with any favor- 
ite topic. Father Hecker mentions 
as the traits that mark him off from 
other men, “love of truth, devotion - 
to principle,” meaning undoubted- 
ly in the degrees of their intensity. 
He expresses his idea perhaps more 
accurately, when some few lines 
farther on, he states that “his 
{[Brownson’s] predominant passion 
was love of truth.”*? Yes; it was 
unmistakably a passion, and one 
that not infrequently carried him 
too far, causing him at times to 
overshoot the limits of caution and 
draw upon himself the censure of 
other minds. Brownson’s search 
for truth was ever characterized by 
an indefatigable ardor; and when- 
ever he thought a truth had been 
attained, he was equally tireless and 
energetic in his efforts to impart 
the same to others. Both his argu- 
ments and his judgments were as a 
consequence sometimes stretched 


20Tue CaTHotic Wort, Vol. 23: 370. 
21The Atlantic Monthly, Vol. 77: 779. 
22THe CaTrmotic Wort, Vol. 46: 234. 

















too far, so that in afterthought he 
himself often modified his state- 
ments. An extreme example of this 
enthusiastic exaggeration may not 
be uninteresting, one which Dr. 
Ward* did not fail to call attention 
to as having been uttered after Gio- 
berti’s condemnation: 


“Aristotle was a great master of 
reason, but we judge, inferior to 
Plato, and both he and Plato were 
inferior to St. Augustine or St. 
Thomas. We dare also be known 
to hold that in intellectual power 
and philosophic genius and attain- 
ments, the Abbate Gioberti may 
rank as the peer of any one of the 
four.”’*4 


Absolutely speaking this tend- 
ency may diminish the value of his 
writings somewhat; but it does not 
justify all the statements that were 
passed by some of his contempo- 
raries. No one reads a work with 
the purpose of believing in it im- 
plicitly. Brownson’s writings are the 
result of years of thinking by a man 
who was always rightly considered 
an intellectual giant—almost every 
sentence of his shows it—and they 
have the additional recommenda- 
tion of being permeated by the in- 
dividuality of a person who achieved 
his attainments entirely through 
personal effort. “They are the 
record of a life of thought and ac- 
tion,” as a reviewer said in The 
Month. If it is true of Brownson 
that the activity is the man, it is 
equally true that his writings are 
Brownson. 

As literature it can hardly be said 
that Brownson’s writings have 
lacked proper, even if not extensive 


23The Dublin Review, Vol. 54: 63. 
24Review, 1863, 26; Works, Vol. VIII., p. 25. 
25Vol. 55: 440. 
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appreciation. Among his contempo- 
raries, Lord Brougham, Cardinal 
Wiseman, and Daniel Webster 
passed eulogiums on them. Father 
Hewit said of them in THe CatTu- 
oLic WorLp* that “the terse logic 
of Tertullian, the polemic crash of 
St. Jerome, the sublime eloquence 
of Bossuet, are all to be found there 
in combination or alternation, with 
many sweet strains of tenderness 
and playful flashes of humor.” 
Twenty volumes have been collected 
by his son and biographer; but even 
these do not contain all he has writ- 
ten. In technique there is nothing 
wanting; and specimens of his work 
are given in collections of litera- 
ture.2*7 The technical side of litera- 
ture was never overrated by Brown- 
son, and not even his Literary Es- 
says can be ranked as lighter litera- 
ture, although Griswold** has said 
rightly of him: “. .. when he uses 
his own style, it would be difficult to 
name an author who renders ab- 
struse subjects so familiar, or con- 
ducts the most arduous discussions 
with greater ease.” The Literary 
Essays*®® were mainly woven around 
the criticisms of works published at 
the time. It is interesting to note in 
connection with his almost univer- 
sal condemnation of the novels he 
criticizes that his friend Father 
Hewit styled him “an omnivorous 
reader of fiction.” It almost elicits 
a smile, too, when we recalh his 
shedding of tears at reading a poem 
of Emerson’s and then find ouf in 
a criticism that the latter’s poems 
are “hymns to the devil” and “can 
be relished only by devil-worship- 
pers.”*° To Bancroft, whose history 

26Vol. 23: 374. 

2te. g. Griswold, The Prose Writers of Amer- 
ica; Stedman and Hutchinson, A Library of 
American Literature, Vol. 7; Warner, Library 
of the World’s Best Literature, Vol. 5. 


280p. cit., p. 424. 


29Works, Vol. XIX. solbid., p 201. 
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receives a scathing denunciation 
from Brownson, the latter had pre- 
viously dedicated his American Re- 
public in the following terms: 


“To the Honorable George Ban- 
croft, the erudite, philosophical, and 
eloquent Historian of the United 
States, this feeble attempt to set 
forth the principles of Government, 
and to explain and defend the Con- 
stitution of the American Republic, 
is respectfully dedicated, in memory 
of old friendship, and as a slight 
homage to genius, ability, patri- 
otism, private worth and public 
service by the author.” 


The many complaints about Brown- 
son’s criticisms were certainly not 
without reason; and it is not sur- 
prising that they made him unpopu- 
lar at times and were the cause of 
his losing friends. 

The great demand that always 
existed for lectures by Brownson 
makes it more surprising that opin- 
ions as to his oratorical qualities are 
quite contradictory. His son speaks 
highly of his father’s oratorical abil- 
ities, and tells us how the latter 
with his customary energy and per- 
sistence left nothing undone to per- 
fect himself in the oratorical art. 
Frothingham™ calls him “a power- 
_ful writer and lecturer”; and the 
Reverend William L. Gildea “an 
orator of a very high order.”*? On 
the other hand Father Hewit as- 
serts plainly that he “was not an 
orator,”** while Father Hecker 
wriles that “he could control any 
reasonable mind . . . But to stir the 
emotions was not in his power... 
he never succeeded in being really 
pathetic.”** Physically everything 


2310p. cit., p. 129. 
427Tue Catnoric Wortp, Vol. 69: 29. 
33lbid., Vol. 23: 370. s4lbid., Vol. 45: 204. 
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was certainly in Brownson’s favor. 
He was over six feet in height, pos- 
sessed “a powerful stature and phy- 
sique,” and “a voice of great com- 
pass and power’—an imposing 
figure indeed. Even his writings as 
such often carry the reader away 
headlong; and it is therefore hard 
to imagine that the impetuous ardor 
which must also have possessed the 
rator was without effect. 

Of Brownson’s philosophy it is 
harder to speak except at length. A 
systematized outline of it by some 
apt student should be a valuable 
contribution to the literature of 
thought; much more so than the 
work of that nature which he him- 
self had projected. Persons look- 
ing for discoveries in the field of 
philosophical speculation will prob- 
ably be disappointed in Brownson’s 
writings, though Noble calls him “a 
philosopher of original and strong 
ways of thinking.’** However, his 
essays are real food for thought, 
“mines of thought,” as Maurice 
Francis Egan says in his introduc- 
tory pages to Watchwords from 
Dr. Brownson, edited by D. J. Scan- 
nell O'Neill, and admirably calcu- 
lated to develop in the reader not 
only the application of his mental 
powers, but especially a more def- 
inite formulation of his own opin- 
ions and viewpoints. In an article 
already referred to, “The Tragedy 
of Mark Twain,” in THe CATHOLIC 
Worvp for March, 1917 (p. 732), 
Brownson’s philosophical position 
is well defined by the statement 
that he “careered primarily in 
jousts with alien spirits.” Several 
European philosophers at different 
times were favorites with him; and 
Saint-Simon, Fourier, Cousin, Jouf- 
froy, Leroux, and Gioberti all had 


35Studies in American Literature, p. 324. 
New York, 1898. 
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their turn. A touch of transcenden- 
talism apparently never left him. 
“Brownson from 1842 to 1844 should 
be classed as an ontologist,”** we 
read; his status subsequently still 
awaits final definitive settlement.** 

Of Scholastic philosophy in gen- 
eral Brownson did not entertain 
a very high opinion; perhaps, as 
has been suggested, because his 
acquaintance with Scholasticism 
was not sufficiently extensive. How- 
ever, it is as futile as it is par- 
tial to deny all vestige of truth to 
his judgment. He says of the 
Schoolmen: 


“We certainly do not mean to 
undervalue the labors, the logic, or 
the services of the Scholastics from 
the eleventh to the sixteenth cen- 
tury. There are few questions that 
they have not discussed, and well 
discussed; there are few truths in 
philosophy or in theology that they 
have not known, and, in one form 
or another, set forth and defended; 
and no man is, or can be, well qual- 
ified to engage in any of the contro- 
versies even of our day, who has 
not in some way availed himself of 
their labors. Still their methods 
will not answer our purpose now; 
for now we have to meet, not mere 
amateur foes, or reply simply to 
objections of our own invention or 
statement. It is true that there is 
scarcely any objection urged at any 
time against our religion that we 
cannot find stated in its strongest 
form, and refuted by our Scholastic 
divines; but the objection is, for the 
most part, stated and refuted for the 


seBrownson’s Middle Life, p. 212. 

3tIn The Critical Principles of Orestes A. 
Brownson, a doctoral thesis (Catholic Univer- 
sity, 1918), the writer classed Brownson as an 
ontologist. Subsequent reading in philosophy 
has convinced the writer that he then lacked 
the proper perspective for passing such a 
judgment. 
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Catholic rather than for the non- 
Catholic mind. The Scholastics are, 
as controversialists, far more in- 
fluential in keeping men who have 
the truth from going astray, than in 
recovering from error those who, 
unhappily, have yielded to its seduc- 
tions.””** 


His political philosophy Brown- 
son has embodied in The American 
Republic. He himself complained of 
the neglect the work immediately 
encountered, contrary to his expec- 
tations. Critics have made varied 
statements regarding its value. It 
has even been set up for ridicule 
and designated a curiosity. On the 
other hand it has been spoken of in 
most eulogistic terms: “Never has 
the genius of our country and our 
nationhood been so grandly, so lumi- 
nously interpreted, from so lofty a 
point of view, as in this masterly 
book, published when he was sixty- 
two.’’8® 

Brownson united in himself many 
qualities that have ever stirred the 
human heart. His stupendous ac- 
tivity, especially when applied in an 
almost agonizing, persistent strug- 
gle for intellectual peace, cannot 
but appeal effectively to human 
sympathy, conducted as it was by a 
massive intellect. As to the many 
results of his mental endeavors, one 
can say, in specious application of 
the law of inertia that just the great 
mass of this intellectual power, 
plunged literally into the field of 
search, caused a momentum that 
could not always be checked in 
time, and therefore occasionally 
went beyond its goal. Regarding 
Brownson and his writings, no fitter 
conclusion, no better guide, can be 
found than his own words about a 


s8sWorks, Vol. XIX., pp. 465-6. 
39The Atlantic Monthly, Vol. 77: 779. 
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writer, words which have often been 
disregarded in hasty condemnations 
of Brownson or his work: 


“In judging him, we must judge 
him according to his intentions; but 
in judging his book, we must judge 
it according to the obvious and nat- 
ural sense of its language. It is 
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true ... in some cases, we may 
charitably suppose the author does 
not mean all that he says; but, 
though we understand very well 
the meaning and duty of charity 
when judging of persons, we do not 
understand them in relation to 
books.”’*° 
40Works, Vol. XIX., p. 242. 





A PRAYER FOR A PRIEST. 


By Tuomas J. McKEon. 


FRIEND, pray for me, and let this be thy prayer: 
Eternal God, make this Thy chosen one, 

Who loves and dreads the work of priestly care, 
A priest after the heart of Christ, Thy Son. 


Within his heart, which Thou hast made a shrine 
For Sanctity and Song to worship Thee, 

May virtue’s altar tapers ever shine, 

And the tabernacle lamp of purity. 


Inflame his priestly heart with love divine, 
And fragrance it with Love’s self-sacrifice, 
That men may know that he is one of Thine 
Anointed Portals to Thy Paradise. 


Aid him to mount the heights of grace to share 
Supernal visions tongue cannot disclose; 

Ah! lest he falter, strengthen him to bear 

The dazzling radiance of the priesthood’s snows. 

















THE INDIANS OF TO-DAY. 


By Louis W. REILLY. 


N one of his messages to Congress 
President Jefferson made this 
suggestion about the Indians: 


“In truth, the ultimate point of 
rest and happiness for them is to let 
our settlements and theirs meet and 
blend together—to intermix and be- 
come one people. Incorporating 
themselves with us as citizens of 
the United Stafes, is what the nat- 
ural progress of things will bring 
on. It is better to promote than to 
retard it. It is better for them to 
be identified with us and preserved 
in the occupation of their lands, 
than to be exposed to the dangers 
of being a separate people.” 


If that policy had been followed, 
the Indian question would have 
been solved long ago. The aborig- 
ines would not have been driven 
away from their ancestral lands. 
They would not have been hunted 
and killed off anywhere as if they 
were wild beasts. They would not 
have been penned on reservations. 
They would not have been treated as 
aliens and pariahs in their own coun- 
try. They numbered then, perhaps, 
less than a million, and, with kind- 
ness, help, sympathy, and codpera- 
tion, under peaceful conditions and 
with just treatment, they would soon 
have been absorbed into the mass of 
the American people. In Maryland, in 
Virginia, and in places further south 
there are a considerable number of 
persons who have Indian blood in 
their veins and are proud of it. And 
U. S. Senator Charles Curtis of Kan- 





sas, a Kaw; Hon. Charles D. Carter, 
a Member of Congress from Okla- 
homa, a Chickasaw; Hon. W. W. 
Hastings, a Congressman from 
Oklahoma, a Cherokee; ex-Senator 
Robert L. Owen, of Oklahoma, a 
Cherokee; and lawyers, doctors, 
clergymen and merchants, living in 
other States, show that the native- 
American stock is not without in- 
telligence, enterprise and ambition. 
It is true that most of these success- 
ful men are of mixed blood, but the 
Indian strain also has its virtues 
and its strength. 

The Indians of to-day, in the 
United States, outside of Alaska, 
number about 350,000. Of these, 
101,506 belong to the Five Civilized 
Tribes of Oklahoma: the Chero- 
kees, Chickasaws, Choctaws, Creeks 
and Seminoles. Of the total num- 
ber only about one-half are full- 
blood Indians. About 63,300 are 
either half-breeds or more than half 
Indian, and about 111,000 are of 
mixed blood less than half Indian. 
They are distributed over every 
State in the Union, ranging from 2 
in Delaware, 7 in West Virginia, 
and 37 in the District of Columbia, 
to 24,241 in South Dakota, 43,950 
in Arizona, and 120,162 in Okla- 
homa; there are 6,135 in New York. 

Two impediments have delayed 
the civilization and prosperity of 
the Indians, namely, the reservation 
system, which kept most of them by 
themselves, as far away from their 
white neighbors as they could be 
made to go, and the preservation of 
their 58 different languages. 
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The reservations may have had 
their use in keeping the aborigines 
within certain boundaries, when 
they were still intent on resisting 
by warfare the inroads of the pale- 
faces, but, until lately, the plan of 
segregating the natives tended to 
encourage idleness, to prevent in- 
itiative, to hamper the private 
ownership of property, and to defer 
the amalgamation desired by Jef- 
ferson. Until recent years the res- 
ervation Indians looked to the Gov- 
ernment for support. They waited 
for decisions by the council of the 
tribe. Many of them maintained 
barbaric customs and old supersti- 
tions, wore the blanket, kept their 
hair long, obeyed their chiefs, and 
feared their “medicine men.” 

The inability of the Indians to 
speak any language except a local 
dialect with a very limited vocabu- 
lary, kept them strangers in their 
own country to the little world 
about them. It made them timid, 
backward, slow, afraid to meet their 
white neighbors, unable to transact 
business freely, having little or no 
use for newspapers or books, and 
impoverished in their intellectual 
resources. 

The first reservation was made in 
1786. Now there are 200 reserva- 
tions, with 193 different tribes, 
under 119 “jurisdictions”—schools 
and agencies—of the Indian Bureau. 
They have been established under 
treaty with the Indians, or by Ex- 
ecutive Order, or by Act of Con- 
gress. The evils inevitably result- 
ing from cooping up the aborigines 
on comparatively small areas, often 
on lands undesirable for agricul- 
tural purposes, have been largely 
nullified by subsequent allotments 
of tracts to individuals. These land- 
grants now number about 250,000, 
of which some 10,000 are for 
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lands outside of reservations, on the 
public domain. Altogether they 
embrace approximately 40,000,000 
acres, valued at half a billion dol- 
lars. They have provided home- 
steads for about 207,000 Indians. 
There remain about 118,000 Indians 
to whom allotments of lands have 
not yet been made. These allot- 
ments have given to their beneficia- 
ries the sense of ownership and the 
incentive of occupying and improv- 
ing their own property. 

The plan of moving the Indians 
residing east of the Mississippi 
River to reservations west of it, was 
agitated at an early date. The first 
official notice of it appears in the 
Act of Congress approved March 26, 
1804, erecting Louisiana into two 
territories. By treaty with the Choc- 
taw people in 1820, they had as- 
signed to them lands in western 
Arkansas and all that part of the 
present Oklahoma south of the 
South Canadian and Arkansas 
rivers. In 1825 President Monroe 
reported to the Senate a definite 
“plan of colonization or removal.”? 

In pursuance of that plan, what 
is now the State of Oklahoma and 
the greater part of what is now 
Kansas, were made the Indian Ter- 
ritory, as a home for the aborigines 
to be removed from the settled por- 
tions of the United States. A great 
migration ensued. Many of the 
Cherokees, Creeks, Choctaws, Chick- 
asaws, Seminoles, Kiowa, Coman- 
che, Wichita, Cheyenne, Osage, 
Kansa, etc., moved to the territory. 
By subsequent legislation Kansas 
was detached from Indian Territory 
and the Indians there were made to 
migrate to new reservations south of 
the boundary line. Additional tribes 
were moved in, at various dates, 


1Schoolcraft, Indian Tribes, 1853, Vol. 3, p. 
573. 
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from Texas, Nebraska, and other 
States. The Modoc prisoners of war 
were taken there from California in 
1873, the Nez Perces of Oregon and 
Idaho in 1878, and the Chiricahua 
Apache of Arizona in 1889. There 
were eventually in the Territory 
members of 40 different tribes. 
The Constitution delegated to the 
Government in Washington the 
management of Indian affairs, de- 
claring in Section 8 that Congress 
shall have power to regulate com- 
merce with the aborigines. On Au- 
gust 7, 1789, Congress intrusted the 
care of the Indians to the War De- 
partment. The Indian Bureau was 
established on March 11, 1824. The 
Act of July 9, 1832, authorized the 
President to appoint a Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs. On June 


30, 1834, an Act of Congress was 
passed “to provide for the organiza- 
tion of the Department of Indian 


Affairs.” Under that Act certain 
agencies were established and others 
abolished, provision was made for 
the employment of subagents and 
interpreters, for the purchase of 
supplies, etc. On March 3, 1849, 
the Bureau was transferred from 
the War Department to the Interior 
Department. There have been 31 
Commissioners of Indian Affairs. 
The present Commissioner is Hon. 
Charles H. Burke, who has occupied 
a difficult position with marked 
success and has steadfastly endeav- 
ored to promote the welfare of the 
aborigines. He was for years a 
member of Congress from South 
Dakota and was Chairman of the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. The 
Bureau has 200 employees at head- 
quarters in Washington, D. C. It 
has about 4,900 employees at 
schools, agencies, etc., of whom more 
than 1,700 are Indians who have 
been educated in Indian schools. 
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Although ever since this republic 
was established the Indians have 
been treated as a dependent people, 
the wards of the nation, needing a 
guardian for their property and a 
protector for their rights (West v. 
Hitchcock, 205, U. S., 85, and Tiger 
v. Western Improvement Company, 
221, U. S., 316), yet the Government 
has signed treaties with the tribes 
as if they were sovereign nations. 
The first such treaty was made on 
September 7, 1778 (7 Stats., 13), 
with the Delaware Indians. About 
370 similar treaties are on our 
statute books. While the Supreme 
Court has held, in substance, in the 
case of Lone Wolf v. Hitchcock (187 
U. S., 566), that such a treaty is of 
no greater force or effect than an 
Act of Congress and may be abro- 
gated under circumstances justify- 
ing disregard of its provisions, yet 
the Indians believed that those 
treaties were of absolute authority 
and that they could not be just- 
ly broken without the consent of 
both parties. It was the violation 
of the pledged word of the Govern- 
ment that brought about some of 
the bloody uprisings of the aborig- 
ines. 

On March 3, 1871, Congress, how- 
ever, passed an Act (16 Stats., 556) 
which provides as follows: 


“That hereafter no Indian nation 
or tribe within the territory of the 
United States shall be acknowl- 
edged or recognized as an independ- 
ent nation, tribe, or power, with 
whom the United States may con- 
tract by treaty; Provided, further, 
that nothing herein contained shall 
be construed to invalidate or im- 
pair the obligation of any treaty 
heretofore lawfully made and rati- 
fied with any such Indian nation or 
tribe.” 
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That law has been supplemented, 
in a way, by another Act of Con- 
gress which was approved on June 
2, 1924 (43 Stats., 253), and which 
provides as follows: 


“That all non-citizen Indians 
born within the territorial limits of 
the United States, be, and they are 
hereby declared to be, citizens of the 
United States: Provided, that the 


granting of such citizenship shall 
not in any manner impair or other- 
wise affect the right of any Indian 
to tribal or other property.” 


The Indians, men and women, 
now have the right to vote at politi- 
cal elections just as other citizens 
have. 

Prior to the enactment of this 
law, about two-thirds of the Indians 
were citizens. They had received 
citizenship under the General Allot- 
ment Act of February 8, 1887 (24 
Stats., 388), as amended: or the 
Burke Act of May 8, 1906 (34 Stats., 
182); or the Act of August 9, 1888 
(25 Stats., 392); or the Act of No- 
vember 6, 1919 (41 Stats., 350), giv- 
ing citizenship to Indian soldiers 
and sailors who had served in the 
World War and been honorably dis- 
charged; or under the Act of March 
3, 1901 (31 Stats., 1447), which con- 
ferred citizenship on the members 
of the Five Civilized Tribes of Okla- 
homa; or under the Act of March 3, 
1921 (41 Stats., 1250), which ex- 
tended citizenship to all Osage In- 
dians in Oklahoma. 

By doing away with the making 
of further tribal treaties; by giving 
individual allotments of land and 
in so far by breaking up the reser- 
vations; by granting citizenship to 
all the Indians born in this country; 
by industrial education of the young; 
by maintaining experimental farms 
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and hiring white farmers and stock- 
men to give instruction to the aborig- 
ines; by training the Indian boys 
and girls to speak and read the of- 
ficial language of the American peo- 
ple; by encouraging the grown In- 
dians to labor so as to become self- 
supporting; by making loans to 
energetic Indians from tribal or gov- 
ernment funds; by assisting them to 
get lands in severalty, to build 
homes, to cultivate farms, to breed 
stock, and to market their produce, 
the Government has at last begun 
the work of making Jefferson’s ideal 
a possibility of the future. 

And indeed the Redskins have 
gone pretty far on the road of prog- 
ress and civilization. Their total 
individual and tribal property was 
valued by the Indian Office in 1925 
at $1,656,046,550. It is true that of 
this immense sum $933,947,224 was 
the estimated value of oil, gas, coal, 
lead, zinc, asphalt, and other min- 
erals belonging to them. Individuals 
owned $393,621,334 in lands exclu- 
sive of the timber; $12,043,813 in 
timber; $56,808,419 in cash in 
banks or in the Treasury; $25,303,- 
197 in homes, furniture, barns, etc.; 
$8,919,858 in implements, wagons, 
autos, etc.; and $30,151,557 in stock, 
poultry, etc. Their stock consisted 
of 300,000 horses, 161,000 cattle, 
and 867,000 sheep. 

In tribal property the Indians 
have $73,025,936 in lands exclusive 
of timber; $87,628,254 in timber 
and stock; and $32,554,972 in funds 
in the Treasury. 

A fairly good school system is 
provided for the Indians, partly by 
the Government, partly by the In- 
dians themselves out of their tribal 
funds, and partly by Catholic char- 
ity. There are about 84,000 Indian 
children of school age, that is, be- 
tween 6 and 18 years of age. Of 
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these some 12,000 are not in school, 
of whom one-half are out through 
physical disabilities or premature 
marriages. There are in non-reser- 
vation Government boarding-schools 
10,000 pupils; in reservation Gov- 
ernment boarding-schools, 12,000; 
in Government day-schools, 5,000; 
in denominational (or mission) 
boarding and day-schools, 7,000; 
and in State public schools, 35,000 
Indian or mixed-breed boys and 
girls. There are 18 non-reservation 
Government boarding-schools; 59 
reservation Government boarding- 
schools; 140 Government day- 
schools; 18 contract mission board- 
ing-schools; 37 non-contract mis- 
sion boarding-schools; and 26 mis- 
sion day-schools. 

The Government boarding-schools 
supply shelter, food, clothing, trans- 
portation, medical attendance, and 
dental service. The educational pro- 
gram now embraces 6 elementary 
grades, 3 junior vocational grades, 
and 3 senior vocational grades. 

In the Government day-schools a 
free meal is furnished at noon. The 
Indian boys, besides the usual ele- 
mentary course of education are 
taught trades, agriculture and stock- 
raising; while the girls are in- 
structed in the art of keeping a 
home, in cooking, sewing, and other 
useful work. ' 

The great work done for Indian 
children by the Catholic schools, 
wherein they are uplifted to the true 
civilization of Christian citizenship, 
is too wonderful to be summarily 
described. 

About $700,000 are now appro- 
priated by Congress annually for a 
health service among the Indians. 
They have the same diseases as 
other people in similar regions and 
under a like manner of life. About 
24,000 of them are more or less con- 
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sumptive, and some 29,000 are af- 
flicted with trachoma, a disease of 
the eyes likely to end in blindness. 
The Government has 82 hospitals 
for its wards, with a bed capacity 
of 2,573 patients. It employs 180 
physicians located on the reserva- 
tions, a dozen specialists in eye, ear, 
nose and throat troubles, 7 traveling 
dentists going from one reservation 
to another, 9 specialists for tra- 
choma cases, 135 nurses, and about 
40 field matrons, who visit Indian 
families and endeavor to improve 
sanitary conditions in the homes. 

The prevalence of disease among 
the Indians is appalling. One large 
reservation reported that 20 per 
cent of the children examined for 
admission into school, were tuber- 
cular. 

An asylum for insane Indians is 
located at Canton in South Dakota, 
with a capacity of nearly 100; and 
contracts have been made with State 
institutions for the care of such 
patients for whom there is no room 
in the Government sanatorium. 

Oil has been discovered on the 
lands of the Osage Nation, on allot- 
ments of Creek Indians, and in the 
reservations of the Kiowa, Otoe,. 
and Pawnee Indians, all in Okla- 
homa; in the Crow Reservation in 
Montana; in the Shoshone Reserva- 
tion in Wyoming; and in the Navajo 
Reservation in New Mexico. 

The Osage Indians in Oklahoma 
reserved the minerals in their lands 
for the benefit of the tribe, and in 
1925 every one of the enrolled mem- 
bers of it received $13,200 as his or 
her share of the royalties on the oil 
extracted there. The members of 
the Five Civilized Tribes did not 
reserve to each tribe the mineral in 
their lands, when allotments were 
made. Therefore, some of them 
who obtained allotment-title to oil 
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The reservations may have had 
their use in keeping the aborigines 
within certain boundaries, when 
they were still intent on resisting 
by warfare the inroads of the pale- 
faces, but, until lately, the plan of 
segregating the natives tended to 
encourage idleness, to prevent in- 
itiative, to hamper the private 
ownership of property, and to defer 
the amalgamation desired by Jef- 
ferson. Until recent years the res- 
ervation Indians looked to the Gov- 
ernment for support. They waited 
for decisions by the council of the 
tribe. Many of them maintained 
barbaric customs and old supersti- 
tions, wore the blanket, kept their 
hair long, obeyed their chiefs, and 
feared their “medicine men.” 

The inability of the Indians to 
speak any language except a local 
dialect with a very limited vocabu- 
lary, kept them strangers in their 
own country to the little world 
about them. It made them timid, 
backward, slow, afraid to meet their 
white neighbors, unable to transact 
business freely, having little or no 
use for newspapers or books, and 
impoverished in their intellectual 
resources. 

The first reservation was made in 
1786. Now there are 200 reserva- 
tions, with 193 different tribes, 
under 119 “jurisdictions’”—schools 
and agencies—of the Indian Bureau. 
They have been established under 
treaty with the Indians, or by Ex- 
ecutive Order, or by Act of Con- 
gress. The evils inevitably result- 
ing from cooping up the aborigines 
on comparatively small areas, often 
on lands undesirable for agricul- 
tural purposes, have been largely 
nullified by subsequent allotments 
of tracts to individuals. These land- 
grants now number about 250,000, 
of which some 10,000 are for 
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lands outside of reservations, on the 
public domain. Altogether they 
embrace approximately 40,000,000 
acr © valued at half a billion dol- 
its. They have provided home- 
steads for about 207,000 Indians. 
There remain about 118,000 Indians 
to whom allotments of lands have 
not yet been made. These allot- 
ments have given to their beneficia- 
ries the sense of ownership and the 
incentive of occupying and improv- 
ing their own property. 

The plan of moving the Indians 
residilig’ east of the Mississippi 
River to reservations west of it, was 
agitated at an early date. The first 
official notice of it appears in the 
Act of Congress approved March 26, 
1804, erecting Louisiana into two 
territories. By treaty with the Choc- 
taw people in 1820, they had as- 
signed to them lands in western 
Arkansas and all that part of the 
present Oklahoma south of the 
South Canadian and Arkansas 
rivers. In 1825 President Monroe 
reported to the Senate a definite 
“plan of colonization or removal.” 

In pursuance of that plan, what 
is now the State of Oklahoma and 
the greater part of what is now 
Kansas, were made the Indian Ter- 
ritory, as a home for the aborigines 
to be removed from the settled por- 
tions of the United States. A great 
migration ensued. Many of the 
Cherokees, Creeks, Choctaws, Chick- 
asaws, Seminoles, Kiowa, Coman- 
che, Wichita, Cheyenne, Osage, 
Kansa, etc., moved to the territory. 
By subsequent legislation Kansas 
was detached from Indian Territory 
and the Indians there were made to 
migrate to new reservations south of 
the boundary line. Additional tribes 
were moved in, at various dates, 


1Schoolcraft, Indian Tribes, 1853, Vol. 3, P. 
573. 
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from Texas, Nebraska, and other 
States. The Modoc prisoners of war 
were taken there from California in 
1873, the Nez Perces of Oregop,and 
Idaho in 1878, and the Chiricah ‘a 
Apache of Arizona in 1889. There 
were eventually in the Territory 
members of 40 different tribes. 
The Constitution delegated to the 
Government in Washington the 
management of Indian affairs, de- 
claring in Section 8 that Congress 
shall have power to regulate com- 
merce with the aborigines. On Au- 
gust 7, 1789, Congress intrusied the 
care of the Indians to the War De- 
partment. The Indian Bureau was 
established on March 11, 1824. The 
Act of July 9, 1832, authorized the 
President to appoint a Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs. On June 
30, 1834, an Act of Congress was 
passed “to provide for the organiza- 
tion of the Department of Indian 
Affairs.” Under that Act certain 
agencies were established and others 
abolished, provision was made for 
the employment of subagents and 
interpreters, for the purchase of 
supplies, etc. On March 3, 1849, 
the Bureau was transferred from 
the War Department to the Interior 
Department. There have been 31 
Commissioners of Indian Affairs. 
The present Commissioner is Hon. 
Charles H. Burke, :vho has occupied 
a difficult position with marked 
success and has steadfastly endeav- 
ored to promote the welfare of the 
aborigines. He was for years a 
member of Congress from South 
Dakota and was Chairman of the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. The 
Bureau has 200 employees at head- 
quarters in Washington, D. C. It 
has about 4,900 employees at 
schools, agencies, etc., of whom more 
than 1,700 are Indians who have 
been educated in Indian schools. 
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Although ever since this republic 
was established the Indians have 
been treated as a dependent people, 
the wards of the nation, needing a 
guardian for their property and a 
protector for their rights (West v. 
Hitchcock, 205, U. S., 85, and Tiger 
v. Western Improvement Company, 
221, U. S., 316), yet the Government 
has signed treaties with the tribes 
as if they were sovereign nations. 
The first such treaty was made on 
September 7, 1778 (7 Stats., 13), 
with the Delaware Indians. About 
370 similar treaties are on our 
statute books. While the Supreme 
Court has held, in substance, in the 
case of Lone Wolf v. Hitchcock (187 
U. S., 566), that such a treaty is of 
no greater force or effect than an 
Act of Congress and may be abro- 
gated under circumstances justify- 
ing disregard of its provisions, yet 
the Indians believed that those 
treaties were of absolute authority 
and that they could not be just- 
ly broken without the consent of 
both parties. It was the violation 
of the pledged word of the Govern- 
ment that brought about some of 
the bloody uprisings of the aborig- 
ines. 

On March 3, 1871, Congress, how- 
ever, passed an Act (16 Stats., 556) 
which provides as follows: 


“That hereafter no Indian nation 
or tribe within the territory of the 
United States shall be acknowl- 
edged or recognized as an independ- 
ent nation, tribe, or power, with 
whom the United States may con- 
tract by treaty; Provided, further, 
that nothing herein contained shall 
be construed to invalidate or im- 
pair the obligation of any treaty 
heretofore lawfully made and rati- 
fied with any such Indian nation or 
tribe.” 
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That law has been supplemented, 
in a way, by another Act of Con- 
gress which was approved on June 
2, 1924 (43 Stats., 253), and which 
provides as follows: 


“That all non-citizen Indians 
born within the territorial limits of 
the United States, be, and they are 
hereby declared to be, citizens of the 
United States: Provided, that the 
granting of such citizenship shall 
not in any manner impair or other- 
wise affect the right of any Indian 
to tribal or other property.” 


The Indians, men and women, 
now have the right to vote at politi- 
cal elections just as other citizens 
have. 

Prior to the enactment of this 
law, about two-thirds of the Indians 
were citizens. They had received 


citizenship under the General Allot- 


ment Act of February 8, 1887 (24 
Stats., 388), as amended: or the 
Burke Act of May 8, 1906 (34 Stats., 
182); or the Act of August 9, 1888 
(25 Stats., 392); or the Act of No- 
vember 6, 1919 (41 Stats., 350), giv- 
ing citizenship to Indian soldiers 
and sailors who had served in the 
World War and been honorably dis- 
charged; or under the Act of March 
3, 1901 (31 Stats., 1447), which con- 
ferred citizenship on the members 
of the Five Civilized Tribes of Okla- 
homa; or under the Act of March 3, 
1921 (41 Stats., 1250), which ex- 
tended citizenship to all Osage In- 
dians in Oklahoma. 

By doing away with the making 
of further tribal treaties; by giving 
individual allotments of land and 
in so far by breaking up the reser- 
vations; by granting citizenship to 
all the Indians born in this country; 
by industrial education of the young; 
by maintaining experimental farms 
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and hiring white farmers and stock- 
men to give instruction to the aborig- 
ines; by training the Indian boys 
and girls to speak and read the of- 
ficial language of the American peo- 
ple; by encouraging the grown In- 
dians to labor so as to become self- 
supporting; by making loans to 
energetic Indians from tribal or gov- 
ernment funds; by assisting them to 
get lands in severalty, to build 
homes, to cultivate farms, to breed 
stock, and to market their produce, 
the Government has at last begun 
the work of making Jefferson’s ideal 
a possibility of the future. 

And indeed the Redskins have 
gone pretty far on the road of prog- 
ress and civilization. Their total 
individual and tribal property was 
valued by the Indian Office in 1925 
at $1,656,046,550. It is true that of 
this immense sum $933,947,224 was 
the estimated value of oil, gas, coal, 
lead, zinc, asphalt, and other min- 
erals belonging to them. Individuals 
owned $393,621,334 in lands exclu- 
sive of the timber; $12,043,813 in 
timber; $56,808,419 in cash in 
banks or in the Treasury; $25,303,- 
197 in homes, furniture, barns, etc.; 
$8,919,858 in implements, wagons, 
autos, etc.; and $30,151,557 in stock, 
poultry, etc. Their stock consisted 
of 300,000 horses, 161,000 cattle, 
and 867,000 sheep. 

In tribal property the Indians 
have $73,025,936 in lands exclusive 
of timber; $87,628,254 in timber 
and stock; and $32,554,972 in funds 
in the Treasury. 

A fairly good school system is 
provided for the Indians, partly by 
the Government, partly by the In- 
dians themselves out of their tribal 
funds, and partly by Catholic char- 
ity. There are about 84,000 Indian 
children of school age, that is, be- 
tween 6 and 18 years of age. Of 
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these some 12,000 are not in school, 
of whom one-half are out through 
physical disabilities or premature 
marriages. There are in non-reser- 
vation Government boarding-schools 
10,000 pupils; in reservation Gov- 
ernment boarding-schools, 12,000; 
in Government day-schools, 5,000; 
in denominational (or mission) 
boarding and day-schools, 7,000; 
and in State public schools, 35,000 
Indian or mixed-breed boys and 
girls. There are 18 non-reservation 
Government boarding-schools; 59 
reservation Government boarding- 
schools; 140 Government day- 
schools; 18 contract mission board- 
ing-schools; 37 non-contract mis- 
sion boarding-schools; and 26 mis- 
sion day-schools. 

The Government boarding-schools 
supply shelter, food, clothing, trans- 
portation, medical attendance, and 
dental service. The educational pro- 
gram now embraces 6 elementary 
grades, 3 junior vocational grades, 
and 3 senior vocational grades. 

In the Government day-schools a 
free meal is furnished at noon. The 
Indian boys, besides the usual ele- 
mentary course of education are 
taught trades, agriculture and stock- 
raising; while the girls are in- 
structed in the art of keeping a 
home, in cooking, sewing, and other 
useful work. 

The great work done for Indian 
children by the Catholic schools, 
wherein they are uplifted to the true 
civilization of Christian citizenship, 
is too wonderful to be summarily 
described. 

About $700,000 are now appro- 
priated by Congress annually for a 
health service among the Indians. 
They have the same diseases as 
other people in similar regions and 
under a like manner of life. About 
24,000 of them are more or less con- 
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sumptive, and some 29,000 are af- 
flicted with trachoma, a disease of 
the eyes likely to end in blindness. 
The Government has 82 hospitals 
for its wards, with a bed capacity 
of 2,573 patients. It employs 180 
physicians located on the reserva- 
tions, a dozen specialists in eye, ear, 
nose and throat troubles, 7 traveling 
dentists going from one reservation 
to another, 9 specialists for tra- 
choma cases, 135 nurses, and about 
40 field matrons, who visit Indian 
families and endeavor to improve 
sanitary conditions in the homes. 

The prevalence of disease among 
the Indians is appalling. One large 
reservation reported that 20 per 
cent of the children examined for 
admission into school, were tuber- 
cular. 

An asylum for insane Indians is 
located at Canton in South Dakota, 
with a capacity of nearly 100; and 
contracts have been made with State 
institutions for the care of such 
patients for whom there is no room 
in the Government sanatorium. 

Oil has been discovered on the 
lands of the Osage Nation, on allot- 
ments of Creek Indians, and in the 
reservations of the Kiowa, Otoe, 
and Pawnee Indians, all in Okla- 
homa; in the Crow Reservation in 
Montana; in the Shoshone Reserva- 
tion in Wyoming; and in the Navajo 
Reservation in New Mexico. 

The Osage Indians in Oklahoma 
reserved the minerals in their lands 
for the benefit of the tribe, and in 
1925 every one of the enrolled mem- 
bers of it received $13,200 as his or 
her share of the royalties on the oil 
extracted there. The members of 
the Five Civilized Tribes did not 
reserve to each tribe the mineral in 
their lands, when allotments were 
made. Therefore, some of them 
who obtained allotment-title to oil 
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lands, have received large sums of 
money for royalties, whereas others 
of them to whom non-mineral lands 
were allotted, have had no share in 
the wealth produced by oil. One 
Creek, Jackson Barnett, refused to 
select an allotment of land. A tract 
was chosen for him. It was poor 
farm-land. It turned out to be one 
of the richest oil-bearing tracts of 
its size in the whole State, and he 
has received from it more money 
than he knows how to use rightly. 

There were produced in 1925 on 
restricted Indian allotments within 
the lands of the Five Civilized 
Tribes in Oklahoma 13,532,857 bar- 
rels of oil. 

While a comparatively few In- 
dians have been made rich by the 
oil found on their lands, there are 
many of them who are exceedingly 
poor. Rations costing $137,000 were 
issued last year to some 10,000 des- 
titute Indians. Many still need help, 
and have no one of their own to 
take care of them. Many others 
have a hard struggle for existence. 

For years the Indians seemed 
doomed to extinction, a vanishing 
race, soon to be only a memory. 
The U. S. Census returned their 
number in 1850 as 400,764; in 1870 
as 313,712; in 1880 as 322,524; and 
in 1890 as 248,253. But in almost 
every year since 1891, when their 
number was 246,834, the reports of 
the Indian Office show a steady in- 
crease. In 1925, the figure was 
349,595. This improvement is due 
to better homes, to the training of 
the children in practice of the rules 
of health, to more sanitary ways of 
living on the part of families and 
tribes, and to increased medical as- 
sistance from the Government. 
While there has been some appar- 
ent increase of late years, this ad- 
vance is due partly to intermarriage 
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with whites and negroes and to 
adoptions of non-Indians into the 
tribes. The full-blood Indians are 
dying off. There are only about 
175,000 of them. There were more 
than that number in California alone 
when the Catholic missions flour- 
ished there. There must have been 
at that time 250,000 in New Mexico 
and Arizona; 250,000 in the other 
Southern States; and 250,000 above 
Mason and Dixon’s line. The orig- 
inal Indians of Florida have all dis- 
appeared, the handful of Seminoles 
now in the Everglades are a mod- 
ern migration from the Creeks. 
Other tribes have dwindled away or 
died out. Hardships, dissipation, 
introduced diseases, and general en- 
feeblement from enforced migra- 
tions and unfamiliar modes of life, 
have taken terrible toll. 

Some 45,000 Indian families re- 
side in permanent houses as roomy, 
comfortable and well-built as the 
average white American’s country 
dwelling, and of the 371 tribes only 
20 have a majority of their people 
still living in wigwams, tepees, or 
wickiups. 

The Indians made an admirable 
record in the World War. About 
10,000 of them served in the Army 
and 2,000 in the Navy. There were 
approximately 10,000 of them who 
were members of the Red Cross and 
who, besides their money offering, 
made 100,000 garments and sent 
500 Christmas boxes to the troops 
in the field. They also subscribed 
$25,000,000 for Liberty bonds. 

A goodly number of the Indian 
soldiers were cited for unusual brav- 
ery in action, and some received the 
Croix de Guerre and the Distin- 
guished Service Medal. A few of 
these heroes may be mentioned: 

Alfred G. Bailey, a Cherokee, 
crept into the enemy’s lines alone, 
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far in advance of his regiment, and 
captured a German machine-gunner 
and brought in his gun. 

Walter G. Sevalia, of Brule, Wis- 
consin, swam the Meuse River, 
under heavy fire of enemy guns, 
with a cable for a pontoon bridge, 
and later he carried another cable 
over the Est Canal and across an 
open field raked by German ma- 
chine-guns. 

James M. Elson, of the Tulalip 
Reservation, was cited for guiding 
sentry squads to an isolated post in 
No Man’s Land, and for guiding a 
patrol to the outskirts of Brieulles, 
securing useful information, and 
showing exceptional skill, courage, 
and coolness under fire. 

Richard Breed Blanding, a Creek, 
was reported by his superior of- 
ficer to be “the most capable, daring 
and fearless platoon-leader in the 
division.” 

Ordnance Sergt. James M. Gor- 
don, of Wisconsin, was cited for 
rescuing, while under shell-fire, a 
wounded Second Lieutenant of the 
French Army on duty on an inspec- 
tion tour. 

Private Joseph Oklahombi, a 
Choctaw, of Co. D, 41st Infantry, re- 
ceived the Croix de Guerre under 
this order from Marshal Pétain, 
Commander-in-Chief of the armies 
in the field: 


“Under a violent barrage, he 
dashed to the attack of an enemy 
position, covering about 210 yards 
through barbed wire entanglements. 
He rushed on machine-gun nests, 
capturing 171 prisoners. He stormed 
a strongly held position containing 
more than 50 machine guns, and a 
number of trench mortars, turned 
the captured guns on the enemy, 
and held the position for four days, 
in spite of a constant barrage of 
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large projectiles and of gas shells. 
Crossed No Man’s Land many times 
to get information concerning the 
enemy, and to assist his wounded 
comrades.” 


Sergt. O. W. Leader, a Choctaw, 
was in the battles at Cantigny, at 
Soissons, Chateau-Thierry, at St. 
Mihiel, and at Argonne Forest. He 
was twice wounded and_ twice 
gassed. He showed exceptional 
bravery. He was selected by the 
French Government as the model 
American soldier of whom an oil 
painting should be made to hang 
upon the walls of the French Fed- 
eral building, where will be dis- 
played types of all the allied races. 

The Indian Office has made a list 
of 341 Indian tribes. The names of 
many of them are beautiful and 
sonorous. They make one think of 
mountains and valleys, rivers and 
lakes, forests and prairies. Listen 
to the music of these names: Aka- 
wenchaka, Algonquin, Anadarko, 
Apache, Arapaho, Arikara, Catawba, 
Cayuga, Cherokee, Cheyenne, Chick- 
ahominy, Chickasaw, Chimariko, 
Chippewa, Comanche, Delaware, 
Iroquois, Kalispel, Kaskaskia, Kick- 
apoo, Maricopa, Menominee, Mesca- 
lero, Mohegan, Narragansett, Nava- 
jo, Ojibwa, Onondaga, Passama- 
quoddy, Penobscot, Potawatomi, 
Pueblo, Seminole, Seneca, Shoshoni, 
Tillamook, Tolowa, Tuscarora, Um- 
atilla, Wallawalla, Wenatchi, Win- 
nebago, Wyandot, and Yakima. 

The present Assistant Indian 
Commissioner, Hon. Edgar B. Mer- 
ritt, makes this emphatic statement 
on behalf of the aborigines: 


“I know of no dependent people 
in the history of the world who 
have made more rapid progress dur- 
ing the last 50 years than the Ameri- 
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can Indian; and I know of no Gov- 
ernment during that time that has 
been more generous or more faith- 
ful to its trust than has our Gov- 
ernment towards the American In- 
dian. Congress has appropriated 
since 1871 for the support, educa- 
tion and civilization of the Indian 
$460,000,000.” 


This is a fine tribute from an of- 
ficial whose duties make him famil- 
iar with Indian affairs. But it goes 
far. Has the Government always 
been faithful to its trust towards the 
Indians? Has it always been true 
to its treaties with them? Has it 
always considered their interests, 
put them on good lands, and pro- 
tected them from aggression and in- 
justice on the part of their white 
neighbors? The enormous amount 


of $460,000,000 has been spent on 
them by the Government since 1871. 


Add to that sum the hundreds of 
millions of dollars appropriated to 
be spent on them before 1871. What 
has been done with that immense 
sum of money? It was sufficient to 
give every Indian family a dwelling, 
and a farm, and an education. Mr. 
Horace Greeley, the New York edi- 
tor, once wrote that the millions 
spent by the Indian Bureau on 
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250,000 Indians, which was approxi- 
mately their number for many years, 
leaving many of them homeless, 
idle, destitute, in need of charity, 
ignorant and diseased, would have 
been better used to bring them to 
the metropolis and board them in 
comfort at the Astor House. What 
are the facts to-day? Only about 
one-half of them have decent homes. 
More than 100,000 are still without 
allotments of land. Many of those 
who have been given homesteads 
are not occupying them. One hun- 
dred thousand of them are still 
pagans, sunk in superstition and 
given to abominable rites. Only 
one-third of them can speak the 
language of the country after 150 
years of Government control of 
them and their education. Fully 
10,000 children of school age are 
without school facilities. Nearly 
25,000 Indians are consumptive. 
About 30,000 of them are blind or 
going blind from trachoma. Vener- 
eal disease has a legion of victims. 
Etc., etc. 

There has been progress among 
the aborigines, especially within the 
last quarter of a century, but, as a 
body, they have a long climb to 
make before they reach the ideal of 
American citizenship. 

















PROMOTERS’ MEETING. 


By KATHLEEN CLANCY. 


DILAPIDATED, long disused 
school building, doing duty as 
the parish hall of a poor, struggling 
western parish. Rough wooden floor, 
with humping nails and worn in- 
dentations where the hobnails of a 
past generation and the heavy foot- 
steps of innumerable Altar Societies 
had hollowed the 1860 fir flooring. 
Several rows of chairs in varying 
stages of disrepair. Three old sew- 
ing machines. A large, old, dining 
table. The extension boards warped 
and bumpy. The varnish scratched 
or obliterated utterly. War scarred 
from its fifty years of service, for 
dining, chemistry and sewing pur- 
poses—and a perfectly impossible 
1904 stove. 

It is the monthly meeting of the 
promoters of the League. Eight 
o'clock on a Saturday night finds a 
dozen or more women waiting the 
belated arrival of the parish priest, 
who, as Easter draws nearer, is de- 
layed later than ordinary in the con- 
fessional. 

Most of the women are tired. 
There is Sarah Jane Boyle, whose 
toil roughened face—nose, lips and 
ears—are constantly twitching, from 
life-long and sympathetic associa- 
tion with Peter whose facial pa- 
ralysis plays odd antics with his fea- 
tures. 

There is Eliza Zepp, mother of 
eight little Zepps. “The next to the 
last”—they whisper of her, “isn’t 
going to be bright.” Dear Eliza, 
whose almost beautiful face shines 
with a pearl-like goodness, and with 
an oddly perennial youthfulness. 








There is Valerie Venard, with her 
beauty and her buoyancy—a bit 
strained at times. Where—as we 
look at this gallant young mother 
of five—can we read the heart-break 
which we know to be hers? God 
only knows. She epitomizes the 
highest interpretation of the mis- 
used term, “a good sport.” 

Little Dorothy Egg—only daughter 
of idolizing parents—blasted in her 
tenth year by scarlet fever and in- 
fantile paralysis; she looks, in her 
twentieth year, like an ailing child 
of twelve. Half paralyzed in body 
and in speech; stunted in growth; 
sallow of complexion and lank of 
hair—only her soul has grown. And 
from the twisted, grotesque little 
frame, and through the halting, dif- 
ficult speech, flames and glows a 
white spirit of the love of God, and 
—as with St. Teresa—its honest 
concomitant, an exquisite sense of 
humor. 

There is Mrs. Downs—pretty, shy 
and silent. Mrs. Soderquist who 
speaks in platitudes, and Mrs. 
Tschaggeny who speaks not at all. 

Mrs. Devlin is absent—she has a 
new baby and the mumps—an alibi 
which suffices, but she does not like 
to miss the Promoters’ Meetings. 

The dumpy little old maid secre- 
tary at the head of the table is rest- 
less. Her glance wanders from tired 
face to tired face, and her eyes offer 
bay leaves for what each one is, but 
the high point of her evening has 
not yet come. She does not ap- 
proach the Promoters’ Meetings in 
any missionary spirit. The geo- 
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graphic boundaries of her territory 
inclose most of the old guard. The 
pillars of the Church—the large, old 
Catholic families of the town— 
whose souls are already saved— 
from grandmother to the youngest 
First Communicant. Her paramount 
reason for attending the Promot- 
ers’ Meeting is to hear the young 
Irish parish priest read the Act of 
Consecration. 

Repetition cannot tire her. It 
simply serves to help her discover 
new beauties. Her heart is greedy 
of this joy and she will not willing- 
ly forego it. 

The door opens and the young 
priest comes in. He is tired too, 
but it is a weariness that he wears 
almost proudly. What is that chas- 
tened, freshened atmosphere that 
surrounds a priest newly come from 
the confessional? Is it that Our 
Savior Who uses the human heart 
and brain and the anointed hands 
as a channel for His graces, bedews 
His human instrument with an es- 
sence which is at once a light and 
a perfume? 

After a few minutes of animated 
conversation the little secretary 
who, long ago, through force of 
necessity, had learned the trick of 
physical leadership,—slips quietly 
to her knees, facing the gaunt, un- 
curtained windows, beyond which 
the great church rears its bulk 
against the pouring silver of the 
moonlight. The priest follows, reach- 
ing for the little red-covered book 
in the pasteboard box on the table. 
The rest of the women kneel down; 
the bulkier—or weightier ones—at- 
tended by some creaking of joints, 
and a quick breath, that might be 
called a grunt. 


“Most Sweet Jesus, Redeemer of the 
human race, look down upon us...” 
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The purple, star-flecked night is 
still, and listening, and the running 
silver moonlight scintillates from 
every soaring tower and turret of 
His house, next door. 


. .. We are Thine and Thine we 
wish to be, but to be more surely 
united with Thee, behold each one 
of us freely consecrates himself to- 
day to Thy Most Sacred Heart...” 


with that lovable, unwritable Irish 
burr on the “a’s” and “r’s,”—the 
clear, quiet, almost commonplace 
voice reads on. Didn’t the Irish 
come from Palestine, originally? I 
am perfectly sure that when I go 
Home at last, and my Brother Christ 
will hold my hands in His two 
pierced hands—strongly, warmly, 
comfortingly—that He will look 
down upon me with blue, Irish, 
utter kindness, and will speak my 
name and welcome me with that 
adorable Irish burr on the “a’s” and 


“i? ” 


rs. 


“ ... Many, indeed, have never 
known Thee; many, too, despising 
Thy precepts, have rejected Thee. 
Have mercy on them all...” 


His collection of garments don't 


quite match. I don’t like that over- 
coat. Too “Cholly-boy.” It is quite 
short and has one of those high 
waist lines. Belt up under his arms. 
Looks frivolous. I suppose it is the 
only overcoat he has had since he 
was ordained. His hat, now, lying 
there on the table, is all right. A 
black velour. Expensive looking. 
That’s new this year. Last winter 
he had a horrid little flat bowler hat 
that matched his overcoat. Thank 
God it got blown overboard on a 
trip across the Sound. There is a 
little three-cornered tear in_ his 


















trouser leg—looks like he mended 
it himself. And why do the clergy 
—the young Irish clergy—wear such 
incredibly thick soles? Is Ireland 
so much harder to walk on than the 
Pacific Coast?—Besides, it makes 
them clump across the altar like 
prize fighters. 


*... also of the prodigal children 
who have abandoned Thee; grant 
that they may quickly return to 
their Father’s house, lest they perish 
of misery and want...” 


Lord! What a beautiful baby he 
must have been. With that fluctuat- 
ing color—the Irish eyes and the 
crisp dark curls. And what a high 
romance to his mother to watch the 
lovely baby grow to boyhood—to 
youth and to manhood. With ever 
the grace of God in his heart. When 
did you call him, Lord? And did 
she know about it from the first? 


“... Call them back to the harbor 
of truth and unity of faith, so that 
soon there may be but one fold and 
one Shepherd . . . refuse not Thou 
to deliver them out of darkness into 
the light and kingdom of God .. .” 


How sure he is. It must be great 
to be so perfectly, serenely, peace- 
fully certain that he is doing the will 
of God. But was he always so sure? 
Was there not a night—or maybe 
many nights—when, worn and op- 
pressed by the contrast between his 
safe parochialism and the wild, war- 
worn dangers of his blood brothers; 
irritated by petty bickerings be- 
tween Mrs. Tschaggeny’s apron-sale 
committee and Valerie Venard’s 
card party; tortured by a heart- 
gripping longing to answer the call 
of the dark Rosaleen; alone in his 
doubt and his pain—he went, like 
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Father Willie Doyle, clasping his 
tabernacled Lord in vehement arms 
—shaking the very altar piece in 
the violence of his prayer, crying, 
“Is it Your will that I should walk 
these ways in parish peace? My 
brothers need me. My country calls 
me. You made me a Gael, Lord, 
even before You made me Your 
priest. If all my days and all my 
manhood are to be spent in settling 
women’s quarrels—let me go, and 
with my brothers settle the age-old 
quarrel between Britannia and Kath- 
leen ni Houlihan.—Answer me, 
Lord, is this Your will?” 


* ... assurance of freedom and 
immunity from harm; give peace 
and order to all nations .. .” 


The strongly chiseled lips pray 
on. Is it that mouth and the deeply 
cleft chin, or the honest eyes and 
the wide, fair brow that make kind- 
ness his most dominant note? With 
all the peace and prayer of him 
there is a suspicion of a snarl on 
his upper lip. Quiescent now, but 
a snarl that bodes quick and effica- 
cious trouble when there is wran- 
gling between the different parish so- 
cieties; a snarl that takes full pos- 
session when he mounts his pulpit 
for his annual dissertation on the 
money question. 


“,.. And make the earth resound 
from pole to pole with one cry .. .” 


One beautiful priestly hand lies, 
relaxed, on the table. Come to 
think of it—did you ever see a 
priest’s hand that was not beauti- 
ful? It is probably just associa- 
tion—one really never looks at 
them, except when they are lifted 
high, clasping the Blessed Host. 
This hand is beautifully white, but 
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just a little wide for the ideal—and 
the nails are too short. Do you sup- 
pose he bites them? Which leads 
up to an old prejudice of mine. I 
think there should be a_ house- 
mother in every seminary. I recom- 
mend the idea to the hierarchy or 
whoever controls such matters. And 
the house-mother’s job should be to 
check up on little mannerisms, 
gaucheries, which inevitably de- 
velop in the output. Inevitably, be- 
cause all of a seminarian’s interest 
and attention is centered in soul and 
intelligence, and details such as 
hands and feet receive scant cour- 
tesy. Almost every priest I have 
ever known had some little personal 
trick that he should not have—like 
shutting his mouth too tight or 
opening it too wide; like laughing 
too much or too little; like wring- 
ing his hands or fussing his ears. 
I know one priest—a holy and a 
learned man—who, for many dec- 
ades, I can vouch, personally, for 
thirty years,—pauses with mathe- 
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matical precision three times to the 
city block and once between the 
Epistle and the Gospel, and polishes 
the toe of one shoe on the back of 
the other calf. And for all the years 
of their sundry pastorates the long- 
suffering laity has to suffer with si- 
lence; sometimes irritation; often 
exasperation; those tricks that an 
honest housemother would have 
killed at their inception. Truly, a 
priest is as a house set upon a hill 
top; from the way he turns his toes 
in, or haply, out; to the way he 
parts his hair or places his inflec- 
tions. 


“ ... Praise to the divine Heart 
that wrought our salvation; to It be 
honor and glory forever. Amen.” 


The little secretary leaned far 
over the table and reached for the 
shoe box containing the leaflets. 

“Let’s make this meeting snappy,” 
she said, “I have to go home and 
clean my house up yet to-night.” 


EXILE. 


By Nancy BUCKLEY. 


I WATCHED the gray gulls skim the sky, 
And followed their swift-wingéd pace; 

I heard the wind—a song—and a sigh, 
And the salt spray stung my face. 


The distant sails were misty and gray, 
And the sea was a lonely thing. 
Blinded with tears, I turned away— 


Remembering .. . 





A CHAPTER FROM AN UNWRITTEN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


By THEODORE MAYNARD. 


III. 


HE first conscious influence to 

Catholicism was now brought 
to bear upon me. I began reading 
Mr. Chesterton’s articles in The 
Daily News, and was enchanted 
with their brilliance and their hu- 
morous paradoxes. Never again 
can any writing affect me as these 
articles did—not even these articles 
themselves. Later, I was to come to 
know Mr. Chesterton well—at that 
time it would have seemed like 
knowing a god—and even to be 
rather closely associated with him 
on The New Witness. And my ad- 
miration for this man who is, in my 
opinion, the greatest man alive, has 
steadily increased with time. But 
I no longer believe him to be the 
greatest writer of our day. At seven- 
teen, and for some years afterwards, 
I eagerly devoured every scrap of 
his work that I could discover. And 
I went to hear him lecture. It was 
in a Nonconformist chapel one Sun- 
day afternoon. The subject was 
“Why I am not a Puritan”; but I 
took that to be one of his little 
jokes. Surely every decent person 
was a Puritan? He was as sparkling 
as one of his essays, and I enjoyed 
it all hugely. His fine hymn was 
sung in compliment to him, accom- 
panied by a military band. 


“From all that terror teaches, 
From lies of tongue and pen, 

From all the easy speeches 
That comfort cruel men, 


From sale and profanation 
Of honor and the sword, 

From sleep and from damnation 
Deliver us, good Lord.” 


I have the words in the bronze they 
deserve, before me as I write. 
About this time Chesterton’s 
Orthodoxy came out. I read it and 
reread it in a rapture. No book ever 
did so much to mold my mind as 
this one. Yet its tricks of style 
now irritate me. Where once I used 
to read G. K. C. for his manner, I 
now read him for his matter. His 
wisdom, his insight, and his pro- 
found humility—these are the im- 
portant things. I have come to pre- 
fer his orthodoxy to his paradoxy. 
Other powerful influences, how- 
ever, were at work upon me, that 
largely counteracted, for a_ time, 
what Mr. Chesterton was doing. The 
Rev. R. J. Campbell was stirring my 
religious world with his New The- 
ology. I was not immediately af- 
fected by it, because I was devoted 
to Dr. Morgan, who belonged to a 
very different school. I proclaimed 
myself an anti-Campbellite. But 
heresy was in the air. Strange new 
ideas began to float nebulously in 
my mind. I was spiritually rather 
wrought up, and was suffering from 
intellectual indigestion. My whole 
being was morbidly ezxalté, and I 
began indulging myself in an al- 
most voluptuous surrender to reli- 
gious emotion. It reached the point 
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where I felt I must enter the min- 
istry. 

Already I had preached a fair 
number of times in country chapels, 
and secretly fancied my oratorical 
talents. In vision I saw myself pro- 
claiming the Gospel, in thrilling 
tones and with dramatic gestures, 
to packed, rapt congregations. I 
spoke to my minister about it (sup- 
pressing the “thrilling tones” and 
the “dramatic gestures’) and he ar- 
ranged the matter for me. I came 
to America to study for the Congre- 
gationalist ministry. My age was 
nineteen. 

After a term or two I was in need 
of money, so I sought and obtained 
a temporary appointment to a coun- 
try church with the Congregational- 
ist Society of Vermont. I was sent 
to Jonesville and Bolton—beautiful- 
ly situated villages, despite their 
names—where I was to conduct a 
morning service in the schoolhouse 
of one place, and an afternoon serv- 
ice in the schoolhouse of the other. 

I lasted just three weeks. Or was 
it only two? The time had come to 
jazz up the yokelry, so I prepared 
and delivered a sermon on fools. 
“There are three kinds of fools, my 
dearly beloved brethren,” I began: 
“Silly fools, stupid fools, and damned 
fools.” 1 explained gravely that I 
used the last of the adjectives in the 
strict theoldgical sense. But the 
stony faces of my audience should 
have been a sufficient warning. The 
only intelligent person present was 
a lady who stuffed her handker- 
chief into her mouth to keep from 
laughing. 

The leading deacon sent for me 
the next evening and said that he 
had been instructed to ask for my 
resignation. My nature is some- 
what truculent, and I was very 
young; I demanded the reason for 


my dismissal. He grew rather red 
in the face, and mumbled some- 
thing about the sermon. I wanted 
to know if there was anything else. 
“Well,” he said, “you smoke. And 
we don’t like that.” As he was 
pulling at a corncob pipe at that 
moment as we sat by his stove, I 
thought it was “a bit thick.” How- 
ever, the demand for my resignation 
was obviously not his doing—he 
was only the agent for the church— 
so for once I was discreet and made 
no comment on his pipe. 

I did not pursue my studies, but 
went to work at about ten dollars a 
week as a timekeeper in a textile 
mill in Massachusetts. The work 
kept me busy for ten hours a day, 
but was not exacting. My mind was 
full, as I went among the looms, of 
wild speculative ideas, mingled with 
some of the moldiest leavings of 
the mid-Victorians. I read Matthew 
Arnold’s Literature and Dogma just 
at the moment when I was inclined 
to be dissatisfied with what dogmas 
I knew anything about, and just at 
the moment, too, when I discovered 
literature. I was now writing poems 
furiously—Good Lord! what poems! 
But they are all destroyed, and not 
even I could reconstruct them. One, 
which I sent to a friend, may be in 
existence. It was still in existence, 
or in his memory, a few years ago. 
For he used to recite stanzas of it 
to me with a simulation of profound 
emotion, much to my amusement 
and my anguish. 

At this juncture I was wavering 
between Episcopalianism and Uni- 
tarianism. The grace and dignity 
of the Anglican liturgy attracted 
me, for they appealed to my esthetic 
sense which had so far failed to 
unite devotion to beauty. But Uni- 
tarianism struck me as the bold 
thing, and called to the rash, un- 
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compromising blood of youth. I 
know now, of course, that it is really 
timid and anemic, but it was a way 
of escape. I was never really a 
Unitarian, except for a moment or 
two at a time, just as I was, for 
even shorter moments, a kind of a 
Theosophist. The truth is that I 
did not know what I was. My mind 
was in a State of flux. To-day it is 
harder to believe that I was ever 
actually a member of the Unitarian 
Society than that I was an “evangel- 
ical”—though that is hard too. I 
have heard and read and recited the 
words of the Creed a thousand times, 
but nothing ever thrills me so much 
as “Qui propter nos homines, et 
propter nostram salutem, descendit 
de ceelis; et incarnatus est de Spiritu 
Sancto ex Maria Virgine, ET HOMO 
FACTUS EST.” 


My thoughts turned again to Mr. 


R. J. Campbell. He was a pictur- 
esque figure, and a fighter. More- 
over I read of his having founded a 
kind of order of preaching friars, 
the “Pioneer Preachers.” And that 
strongly appealed to me. Mr. Camp- 
bell, so I had always been told, was 
practically indistinguishable from a 
Unitarian. Accordingly I went back 
to England—working my way as a 
hand on a cattle-boat—to see him.* 

As soon as I arrived I sought out 
the “New Theologian.” Just as I 
reached his house, which was the 
parsonage attached to the King’s 
Weigh House Chapel, he appeared 

ilt might not be amiss at this point to say 
for the benefit of anyone who happens to 
have read my novel, The Divine Adventure, 
in which I give an account of this journey, 
that I am not a character in that book. I did 
draw upon my own experiences to some ex- 
tent—as I also drew upon the experiences of 
Some of my friends—but these experiences 
were distributed among the characters in the 
novel, and to them was added much more 
that was wholly fictitious. The Divine Ad- 


venture was most certainly not an autobio- 
Sraphical novel. 
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on the threshold. Immediately I 
went up to him, and blurted, or 
stammered out, the object I had in 
mind. He gazed at me in astonish- 
ment, and exclaimed: “So you have 
come three thousand miles to see 
me!” We went into the house and 
talked. Then there came lunch, 
which we took with Miss Smith, his 
secretary, the lady he has recently 
married. During the lunch I could 
hardly take my eyes off his beauti- 
ful, effeminate face, with its pugna- 
cious jaw, the deep burning eyes, 
and his prematurely white hair. I 
thought of the saying that Dr. 
Parker, the former minister at the 
City Temple, who had been an old 
man with black hair, had been suc- 
ceeded by a young man with white 
hair. But though I was anything 
but insensible to Mr. Campbell’s 
charm of personality, as I watched 
him incongruously lunching upon a 
basin of gruel, I divined, I think, his 
instability. We mentioned the threat 
to oust him from the City Temple 
pulpit by means of the terms in the 
trust deeds of that church. His 
eyes flashed as he said, “If they do, 
I shall carry the case to the House 
of Lords.” But I was disturbed by 
his saying, “However, if I should 
lose the case, I know of at least two 
bishops of the Church of England 
who are ready to ordain me.” He 
never was ousted. His large con- 
gregation was enthusiastically with 
him. Yet he did some years after- 
wards join the Church of England, 
though previously there had been a 
rumor that he had hovered for a 
time round the Catholic Church. 
The last time I saw him he was 
reading with his sweet, lisping voice, 
the beautiful prayers of the Church 
of England’s morning service. He 
was then a Vicar in Westminster. 

Poor Mr. Campbell had never 
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been, as I understand now, a Uni- 
tarian in principle. He very defi- 
nitely urged me not to join that frigid 
communion. “You won't be happy 
there,” he told me. He is a mystic, 
with a dash of the showman, and 
his New Theology was really due to 
the fact that his mind, which had 
never been distinguished for scholar- 
ship or strong intelligence, was un- 
duly disturbed every time he read 
a volume of German Biblical crit- 
icism. His fame rested upon his 
beautiful face, his romantic tem- 
perament, and his wistful eloquence. 
No man ever lived who was less 
fitted by nature to be a theologian. 

I might have joined the Pioneer 
Preachers had not Mr. Campbell 
said that a promise was demanded 
from all their members that no at- 
tempt should be made by them to 
enter the ministry. To that I would 
not commit myself, and so turned— 
in spite of Mr. Campbell’s persua- 
sion—to a definite affiliation with 
Unitarianism. My idea was to pre- 
pare to enter the theological semi- 
nary of the denomination at Ox- 
ford; but, in the meanwhile, as I 
needed some means of livelihood, I 
took an office position. Several 
times, however, I preached in va- 
rious Unitarian churches, among 
them that at Maidstone, from the 
pulpit once occupied by Hazlitt’s 
father. It was during the minister’s 
summer vacation. I heard after- 
wards that he announced the names 
of those who were to preach during 
his absence, saying of one, “He was 
once a minister of the Church of 
England. A very decent sort of a 
man and a scholar—within limits.” 
Heaven knows how he introduced 
my name! I begged my friends to 
tell me, for it must have been some- 
thing very rich; but it was evident- 
ly too rich, and they refused. 
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My preaching, like my thinking, 
made it clear to my mind that all 
this could end in only one way: by 
my becoming a Catholic. The climax 
came one Sunday evening at Maid- 
stone. I had been talking in my 
schoolboyish way on the Nature of 
the Church, very grandiosely, with 
a lavish display of clever paradox, 
and as close an imitation as I could 
manage of the Chestertonian style. 
I even went in for an affectation of 
learning which must have been still 
more laughable. But all the time— 
under all the adolescent egotism— 
I was trying to coérdinate my own 
thoughts. I said more than I had 
intended to say that Sunday. evening 
at Maidstone. I had stumbled on 
the Rock of Peter. The game was 
up. 

However, I did not immediately 
sever my connection with Unitarian- 
ism, though I never preached again. 
I continued to go every Sunday 
morning to the Unitarian Church in 
Kilburn, which was next door to 
the Catholic Church of the Oblates 
of Mary Immaculate; but in the 
evenings I took to attending Bene- 
diction at the Brompton Oratory. 
The next stage was to lie in bed 
smoking and reading in the morn- 
ing, and to go to the Oratory in the 
evening. Up to the day that I 
applied for admission into the 
Church, I had never been present at 
Mass. 

All this time I had read no defi- 
nitely Catholic books, except New- 
man’s Apologia (which did not 
apply to my case, as I had never 
been an Anglican) and one of the 
Question Box books which had 
fallen into my hands, but at which 
I had no more than glanced. When 
the time came, everything happened 
in arush. Years before I had seen 
that the Sacrament of Penance was 
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a good thing (I must put it, rather 
absurdly, in this way); I had heard 
of “Birth Control” and was shocked; 
later I heard that the Catholic 
Church condemned the practice, and 
was edified; I had long been disil- 
lusioned over the evangelical in- 
sistence on conversion and per- 
ceived the sacramental system, as 
soon as I understood it, to be just 
what I had been looking for. More- 
over, the celibacy of the clergy, 
which had been so much disap- 
proved of in my own home, was 
clearly supported, to my mind, in 
the case of all the Protestant mis- 
sionaries and ministers I had seen. 
My own father and mother had been 
distracted in their work by the 
cares of bringing up a large family, 
and we had all suffered from the 
lack of home life while my parents 
were in India and their children at 
school in England. It was clear to 


my intuitions that dissolution of 
marriage was contrary to the law 
of nature, and that the Church was 
the only witness in the world to the 


permanence of the vow. I had been 
reading history and discovered that 
the horrors of capitalism and indus- 
trialism—1I had of course professed 
myself a socialist when confronted 
with these things—were the by- 
products of the Reformation. And 
above all I had long seen that it was 
hopeless to look to the Scriptures as 
the sole guide of faithh My own 
parents were authoritarian, as were 
all of the original Protestants and 
as the “Fundamentalists” still are. 
But their authority was clearly no 
authority at all in the absence of a 
commissioned and consistent teach- 
ing body. I might go on indefinitely 
mentioning a multitude of discon- 
nected things like these. They 
made me skeptical of Protestant- 
ism; they made me look with favor 
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upon the Church; but they could 
not, of themselves, make me a Cath- 
olic. That was accomplished in a 
way that I shall not attempt to de- 
scribe, that I could not describe, 
that I would not describe if I could. 
Let it suffice that in the Brompton 
Oratory I bowed my head before 
the Blessed Sacrament. 

I was quite sure now that I 
wanted to become a Catholic. But 
I knew no Catholics to whom to 
turn for advice. The only one that 
I had ever met was in America, and 
we had avoided religious discussion. 
The sole question in my mind was 
how to set about being received into 
the fold of Peter. On Christmas 
Eve I saw the Catholic church at 
Kilburn lighted up, and longed to 
go in to announce my conversion to 
one of the Fathers. But though I 
knew nothing about midnight Mass, 
I suspected that the occasion would 
be an inopportune one. Something 
of special importance was evidently 
going on. At Brompton Oratory the 
following Sunday I went up three 
times after the evening service to 
ring the sacristy bell, and turned 
back in shyness. I still feared the 
plunge. But I am not sure that my 
guardian angel did not hold my 
hand back. The “style” of the 
Oratorians, with their mingling of 
an English aristocratic aloofness 
with more than a touch of some- 
thing Italianate, might have repelled 
me had I come into closer contact 
with it. The priest upon whom I 
later stumbled by accident, a hu- 
morous Irishman with a mind 
drilled by French logic in the sem- 
inary in St. Sulpice, seemed to have 
been specially and providentially 
chosen for me. 

I had now taken lodgings in Chis- 
wick, another London suburb. The 
decision could be put off no longer. 
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I went round to the presbytery of 
the local church, and, though I 
walked past it two or three times, 
finally did pull the bell. The house- 
keeper answered my call. She was 
a shrewd, hard-faced woman, tired 
(as I understand now) of answering 
the door in a busy parish. She 
asked me sharply what I wanted. 
While I was wondering what to say 
—should I take her into my con- 
fidence and tell her I was seeking 
admission into the Church?—she 
spoke, “I suppose you want to see 
one of the Fathers.” They were 
still at dinner, so she left me sitting 
on a bench in the chéerless little 
hall. Ten minutes later a young, 
clever-looking, merry Irishman ar- 
rived. I could not repress a little 
anti-Catholic shudder. He was the 
first priest to whom I had ever 
spoken. I told him at once that I 
wanted to be received into the 
Church. 

That, I discovered to my disap- 
pointment, took time. The Father’s 
comment on my views was “well, 
well, well!” He did not appear 
wildly thrilled. For a communion 
that was forever on the prowl to 
snare the unsuspecting souls of 
men, the Catholic Church seemed 
strangely reluctant to pounce upon 
me. I was told that I had to be in- 
structed first. The priest took me 
up to his room. There were books 
everywhere, in shelves along all the 
walls from floor to ceiling, on the 
floor, on the bed, on the dressing- 
table, on the desk, on all the chairs. 
The Father evidently read about 
twenty books at the same time: 
about that number were lying, face 
downwards, opened at the page he 
had reached, on any unencumbered 
spot. Comparatively few of them 
were theological works. Later I 
was often to be amused by my 


friend telling me that he was going 
to stop reading all “this rubbish”— 
that is, contemporary literature— 
and devote himself to the Fathers 
of the Church. But I knew that he 
was as congenitally incapable of 
doing so as he was of stopping his 
endless flow of conversation long 
enough to write the articles and 
books he was for ever projecting. 
He used to laugh good-humoredly at 
such verses of mine as I showed 
him, until I found out that he had 
had several poems of his own pub- 
lished (anonymously) in The West- 
minster Gazette. 

For two or three evenings a week 
he gave me instruction, which con- 
sisted for the most part of his read- 
ing to me from James Stephens’s 
The Crock of Gold and similar theo- 
logical works. But among the bales 
of general literature which I carried 
off with me after every visit, there 
were, of course, books of substantial 
and appropriate reading. I even 
took from his shelves the Dogmatic 
Theology, in Latin, written by the 
French Sulpician, Father Tanquerey 
who had been a professor at St. 
Mary’s Seminary in Baltimore. And 
I read it through, which was some- 
thing like a feat for a catechumen. 

All this time I was consumed with 
impatience and could not under- 
stand the delay in my reception. I 
realized (even though I was a con- 
ceited young fool) that I knew very 
little. But there would be plenty of 
time for making up these deficien- 
cies later on. I already believed 
everything, even though I didn't 
know exactly what I was to believe. 
Whatever scraps of Catholic teach- 
ing I had so far come across I had 
immediately divined to be the truth. 
I had recognized my mother. My 
heart had already echoed everything 
that she had said. Therefore I was 
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absolutely sure that my heart would 
echo everything that she had still 
to say. And I was not mistaken. 
So far it was intuition. Later there 
came to me a deeper intellectual 
grasp of Catholic doctrine and a 
final and absolute satisfaction of 
the mind. But the assent of my will 
was already complete. I had the 
Faith. 

Meanwhile my friend went on 
talking about everything under the 
sun—especially about the Irish 
Question: long before Sinn Fein 
had been heard of by the world he 
was a Sinn Feiner. But his conver- 
sation, though entertaining, made 
me impatient: all that I wanted was 
to be a Catholic. For fear of further 
instruction and consequent delay I 
hesitated about asking questions 
relative to Catholic faith or prac- 
tice. When I did ask a question 


my friend would get out some 


French book, or one of the Fathers, 
and translate as he went along, but 
so haltingly—as he was trying to 
get the exact shade of meaning— 
that it was an acute exasperation. 
He would have done better to have 
let me read the passages for myself. 
When he did read in French it was 
hard for me to follow his strong 
Irish accent. His Latin was easier. 

One evening, about three months 
after I had begun my course of in- 
struction, I was taken at half past 
ten into the church, where we were 
all alone. There I was gently taken 
through the torture of my first con- 
fession. I was conditionally bap- 
tized. And I read the prayers of 
recantation. Then the priest took 
me, very happy but staggering under 
the strain of the ordeal, up to his 
room and gave me what I needed at 
that moment more than anything 
else in the world, a good stiff glass 
of whiskey. 
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My friends and relatives supposed 
that my Catholicism would pass in 
due time. It is what Protestant 
friends and relatives always do sup- 
pose. In their opinion I was sowing 
my spiritual wild oats. This was 
an “affair” with the Scarlet Woman. 
But there was no need to be special- 
ly alarmed over it. Boys would be 
boys. After I had got over my in- 
fatuation, I could be counted upon 
to settle down to connubial respect- 
ability with Protestantism. The 
smell of incense had gone to my 
head. The subtle Jesuits had mes- 
merized me. To one of my tempera- 
ment, of ¢ourse, the mysterious 
beauty of the architecture of Cath- 
olic churches and the fascination of 
the Catholic services with all their 
appeal to the sensuous and the emo- 
tional must be powerfully effective. 
Then there was the gorgeous music. 
And the candles. And the dim reli- 
gious light. And all the rest of it. 
It never seemed to occur to any one 
of them that if I had wanted these 
things I should have gone to the 
Church of England, where I should 
have got them. It never seemed to 
occur to them that what I wanted 
was a Satisfaction of the intellect, 
and had got that in the Catholic 
Church. 

I did not tell my parents anything 
about my plans until I could write, 
“By the time this letter reaches you 
I shall have been received into the 
Catholic Church.” My father, who 
was in India, was deeply distressed, 
but wrote, “If the Catholic Church 
teaches, as I understand she does, 
the divinity of Christ, I would much 
rather see you a Catholic than a 
Unitarian.” Nevertheless he tried 
to argue me out of Catholicism. He 
might as well have tried to argue the 
Pope out. 

My mother was still more dis- 
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tressed. Her nature was more pas- 
sionate than my father’s. She has 
a good deal of genius, though a 
genius that has been thwarted by 
the circumstances of her life. Asa 
girl in the Salvation Army she had 
been a great orator, a special speaker 
at mass meetings. And even now 
her most casual conversation is full 
of a smoldering fire. But her reli- 
gion is too fierce and somber to per- 
mit her to have much humor, a 
quality of which my father is full. 
One of her daughters said to me 
once, “Mother ought to have been a 
nun.” Ina way I agree. My sister 
meant that our mother was ab- 
sorbed entirely by religion. She 
meant also that our mother was too 
rigorous. She did not understand 
that no religious order would have 
stood the rigor, or that any religious 
order would have humanized my 
mother. In one she would have be- 
come a great contemplative. As 
things have turned out she is de- 
formed and stunted by her religion. 
I think sadly of her great soul, her 
rich and powerful nature, lost to 
Catholicism, where they really be- 
long, and lost in Protestantism. Of 
all my mother’s children I resemble 
her most in features; and I think I 
have fulfilled her most completely 
by becoming a Catholic. She had 
often told me, “You are the child 
of many prayers.” I now was ma- 
licious and un-Christian (and Chris- 
tian) enough to write to her saying 
that it was no doubt her prayers 
that had brought me into the Cath- 
olic Church. Yet I do not know 
what else it could have been, unless 


it was that I was a “born Cath- 
olic.” 
One of the principal indict- 


ments brought against Catholicism 
by my parents was that, instead of 
insisting upon salvation being by 
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faith alone, it had taught the value 
of “good works.” Modern Prot- 
testantism has, of course, com- 
pletely reversed its position since 
the days of Luther, and now ap- 
pears to hold that faith is of prac- 
tically no consequence so long as 
the good works are produced. But 
this was not the doctrine that I 
was taught in my youth. All the 
emphasis was laid upon the atoning 
work of Christ, and I was instructed 
over and over again in the “plan of 
salvation.” But this always struck 
me—as I heard it stated—as a 
piece of legalism, abstract and in- 
human. According to Catholic the- 
ology the infinite humiliation of the 
Incarnation would have been in it- 
self a superabundant satisfaction 
for all human sin—which, however 
enormous, was still limited. Prot- 
estantism on the other hand drives 
Christ remorselessly to the Cross, 
to which Catholicism sees Him go 
in an amazing but not, strictly- 
speaking, necessary’ generosity. 
Therefore no Protestant can be 
moved, as a Catholic is moved, by 
the spectacle of Calvary. 

This leads me to add that the 
trouble with the form of religion 
in which I was brought up was that 
it was Hebraistic rather than Chris- 
tian. (The same charge was brought 
by my parents against the Catholic 
Church which was still bound, they 
said, by the “Old Law.”) Protes- 
tantism had taught me to fear God, 
but had failed to teach me how to 
love Him. And, just as it had failed 
to satisfy my head, it had failed to 
satisfy my heart. 

After all, this is the most im- 
portant point. Plymouth Brethren- 
ism, though it still appears to me 
to be the one consistent and logical 
form of Protestantism, is inade- 
quate. It does not teach untruth, 




















but it does not teach the whole 
truth, with which alone can man be 
content. I once irritated my father 
by saying to him: “I believe all that 
you believe, but you do not believe 
all that I believe.” Yet it is not a 
question of believing a little less or 
alittle more. Even the truth which 
I had learned as a boy looks partial 
and attenuated when placed in the 
light of the full truth. Let me give 
an illustration. If a man should de- 
duct thirteen of the twenty-six let- 
ters of the alphabet, he would no 
longer be able to make half the 
words in the dictionary, not even if 
he retained all the essential vowels. 
How many he would be able to 
make I do not know—I leave some 
aspirant to the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy to inquire into the mat- 
ter. But he probably would not be 
able to make with the remaining 
thirteen letters one-tenth of the 
words in the English, or any other, 
vocabulary. For it is only by being 
able to combine these letters with 
their missing fellows that linguistic 
richness is possible. In the same 
way an “orthodox” Protestant may 
firmly hold the doctrine of the In- 
carnation; but with what impover- 
ishment, lacking the Mass! With 
what frigidity, lacking devotion to 
Our Lady! I know, because I have 
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[THE END. ] 
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seen Protestantism at its noblest 
and best. 

It has been my great good fortune 
to know noble and holy men and 
women among Protestants. I have 
witnessed, to go no further, my own 
parents giving themselves to their 
missionary work in India without 
receiving a penny in salary, and 
bringing up a large family upon 
nothing but their Franciscan “faith 
in the Lord.” But the sweetness and 
gaiety and humor and wisdom of 
Catholicism I have not seen among 
Protestants, because Protestants 
lack the secret of these things. My 
own debt to Protestantism is—as I 
hope I have indicated—immense; 
but to Catholicism it is immeasur- 
able. 

Most converts have bitter spirit- 
ual struggles. They have to tear 
themselves bleeding from the Church 
of their up-bringing, and to make 
appalling sacrifices. I am often dis- 
turbed that these experiences have 
not been demanded of me. I have 
won the Crown of Faith without 
having had to bear its Cross. There 
has been in my case no adoring of 
what I had burned or burning of 
what I had adored. I have had 
nothing to give up. I am the least 
but the most abundantly blessed of 
converts. 
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THE OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES. 


N French, “mon home” is now jus- 
tifiable. In English, if not an 
anachronism, it is a mere sound 
signifying next to nothing. We 
have lost our pride and our love of 
possession of homes. “Home,” the 
word that used to sparkle and leap 
and dance and inspire and thrill is 


a foreign word now. 
—R. R. Maccrecor, in America, July 23d. 


The only difficulty with our lan- 
guage is its pronunciation. Not only 
are we the only people in the world 
who pronounce the vowels a, e, i as 
we do, there are so many exceptions 
that this rule does not always apply. 
One has to learn the pronunciation 
of every word. Suppose a foreigner 
learns danger, what will he do with 
anger? And having finally learned 
both anger and danger, what will 
he do with hanger? One day I met 
a Polish gentleman who spoke Eng- 
lish fluently but with much accent; 
he insisted that he spoke it as well 
as a native. I left him alone for 
three hours with this sentence: 
“Though the tough cough and hic- 
cough plough me through,” and 
when I came to hear him read it, I 
thought he was going to lose his 


mind. 
—WittiamM Lyon Puetps, in the N. Y. Eve- 
ning Post, July 2d. 


The true critic interprets, not dis- 
sects, and the value of his criticism 
is in direct proportion to the pen- 
etration of his analysis beneath the 
shifting impulses and sentiments of 
the moment ... It is when the 
critic turns the force of a contem- 


plative mind and a richly stored 
memory upon his day, and then 
only, that his day grows to magni- 
tude in the portrayal, and that his 


literature becomes fecund. 
—The Saturday Review, July 9th. 


It cannot have escaped the notice 
of the middle-aged that the intellec- 
tual drift, in drama, motion pic- 
tures, fiction, biography, verse and 
essays is toward an iconoclasm no 
sweeter-tempered or more graceful 
than iconoclasm usually is. All 
platitudes are assailed by the in- 
tellectuals, without regard to their 
truth. For some platitudes are true. 
It may be called iconoclasm because 
the process, as far as one can see, 
is not an exchange of idols, but a 
planned abolition of the idolizing 
attitude. We seem to be told not 
that we were attaching sanctity to 
the wrong things, but that nothing 


is, properly, sacred. 
—KAaTHARINE FuLierton Gerovutp, in Har- 
per’s, August. 


It is a contemptible pettiness to 
judge great men only by their lapses 
into littleness. Individuals, great or 
small, have an ebb as well as a flood 
tide; some few have spring tides of 


greatness. 
—Mary AGnes Best, Thomas Paine. 


Nobody with real news to tell ever 


lacked an audience. Next to food, 
clothing, and shelter, the tidings of 
the world and of our community 
rank with most of us as a prime 
necessary. Among primitive men 
the first permanent organization 
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was a courier service. In the days 
of barter, we may suppose, it was 
as important and interesting to 
hear where one could trade a goat 
skin for a woollen tunic, or a spear 
for a pottery image, as to learn of 
Tiglath-Pileser’s latest conquest; 
and probably both kinds of news 
were circulated free. There has 
been no change since that day in 
the essential newsiness of either 


kind of intelligence. 
—Smas Bent, in The Yale Review, July. 


If it be true that the film and the 
radio are a threat to that kind of lit- 
erature which concerns itself with 
the hour, the efficiency of the film 
and the radio will not so much de- 
stroy as throw into yet sharper re- 
lief the kind of art and the kind of 
literature to which we give the 
name of “creative.” Echoes may be 
carried by the radio, and aspects by 
the film; but in neither can we re- 
ceive the music of the spheres or 


the wonders of the human spirit. 
—Simon Pure, in The Bookman, August. 


Others [graduates of Women’s 
Colleges] write articles or give talks 
on “Can I Have a Home and Babies 
Without Sacrificing My Career?” 
These are the ones who combined 
bad ankles with acute acne in ado- 
lescence and for whom college was 
the best possible refuge during a 
slow flowering. 

—Frances WarrFietp, in Scribner’s, June. 


Back in the mauve decade, or the 
gay nineties, new inventions and 
discoveries were transforming our 
industrial system, but when a manu- 
facturer produced a machine that 
worked he stopped. It never oc- 
curred to him to go on and make 
his device pleasant to look at as 
Well as efficient. It must have been 
the persistent influence of the Puri- 


tan tradition that made manufac- 
turers so suspicious of beauty and 
gave them such pathetic faith in 
mere ugliness. Beauty somehow 
seemed antagonistic to integrity. 
They managed in those days to re- 
verse William Morris’s_ dictum. 
They seldom found it necessary to 
make a thing beautiful in order to 


make it useful. 


—Earnest Ermo Catkins, in The Atlantic 
Monthly, August. 


Our appetite for biography is a 
good sign. If we should now read 
poetry we would soon be perfect— 
that is, approximately, but perhaps 
that is too much to expect in this 
stage of delirious materialism. We 
should be grateful that many seem 
to prefer biography and populariza- 
tions of history and science to trashy 


novels and mystery stories. 


—Josepn Couns, in the N. Y. Evening Post, 
July 16th. 


The little convex mirror which 
reflects the familiar room and yet 
transforms it so subtly with a 
heightened effect here and a sub- 
dued effect there, is the true symbol 
of art. Art should not hold a flat 
looking-glass to life; nor to escape 
reality, should it twist and deform 
its object as does a concave mirror. 
But rather, like a magic convex mir- 
ror, it should surround the com- 
monplace with wonder, selecting the 
important from the unimportant, in- 
fusing reality with fancy, clothing 
truth with beauty. 


—VJ. B. Prigstiey, in the Forum, June. 


The least reverential of individ- 
ualists, the American is at the same 
time the most conforming. He may 
be adamant to the pretensions of 
caste, but he is wax to the dictum 
of the commonalty. He will render 
up his life for liberty, but he will 
render up his liberty rather than 
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wear a soft collar if a stiff one be 


in fashion. 
—The Saturday Review, July 9th. 






When Carlyle did the spade-work 
preliminary to writing a biography 
of Oliver Cromwell, he said to him- 
self, “Every one has tried to explain 
Cromwell’s religious attitude by 
speculating on the nature of the 
mask he chose to wear; what if it 
should turn out to be no mask at 
all, but the man’s own face?” Thus 
to those who are floundering around 
in the vain endeavor to explain God 
out of human fear, etc., etc., what if 
after all there should be God? 


—Wutrm Lyon Puetps, in Scribner's, 
August. 
























Detective stories, like prize fights, 
were once regarded as the particu- 
lar pleasure of toughs and low- 
brows ... Well, the prize fight has 
long become legitimate entertain- 
ment, and now the best families 
attend it, while the rest of us hear 
it over the radio and remark what 
a wonderful thing it is to live in an 
age of invention and discovery. And 
the detective story is on the way to 
become a doctor’s thesis in a uni- 


versity. 
—Harry Hansen, in The World, Aug. 3d. 




















Inadequately guiding youth in the 
development of a vital philosophy, 
we are sending forth graduates with 
diffused minds, scarcely fit to take 
command of their own lives or to 
coéperate in the development of a 
social state; drifters into conform- 
ity and essential human futility; 
easy victims to specious crowd psy- 
chologies; followers of what seem 
easy ways out; bolshevist or fascist 
in every attitude. They esteem them- 
selves only creatures of their en- 
vironment and so they tend to be- 
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come just that. They have little or 
no perception of standards—of 
truth, beauty, or goodness; they 
have no goals of purposeful perfec- 
tion with which to estimate values 
or by which to gauge achievement. 
All these things are to them relative 
—relative not to absolutes but to 
expediency. Truth means to them 
little more than a body of observy- 
able facts; beauty, conformity to 
fashion; goodness, doing the things 
that will make one comfortable or 
popular. Out of our most able 
youth, capable of high adventure, 
we are manufacturing mental and 
ethical jellytish. 


—Bernarod Ippincs BE tt, 
Monthly, July. 


in The Atlantic 


For 2,000 years past there never 
was a period when somewhere in 
the world there was not a really 
great poet, philosopher, or genius 
of some sort who dwarfed his fel- 
low men. Yet to-day there is not a 
single such great man in any coun- 
try. Never before has the world 
been convulsed by a great war with- 
out some great man emerging from 
the struggle. 


—Dr. Nicworas Murray Butter. 


To say that there are no great 
men or no single great man in this 
era is to undertake history’s task 
without history’s perspective. The 
entire life and habits of the human 
race have been changed within the 
last thirty years. Obviously some 
great force has been at work, else 
this change would not have come; 
and, just as obviously, human great- 
ness must have dominated that 
force, even though Dr. Butler and 
the rest of us may be unable clearly 
to discern immortal potence in the 


individual factors. 
—Grand Rapids Herald. 
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THE DERRYBAN HARVEST FAIR. 


By SEuMAs MAcMANws. 


- a very few corners of the re- 
motest mountains of Ireland the 
old-time Irish Fair still lingers. The 
hamlet of Derryban, on the margin 
between the wild mountains and the 
wilder Atlantic, will surely prove to 
be its last stronghold. It is held 
quarterly: but by far the biggest 
and greatest and most famous of 
Derryban’s famous Fairs is the Har- 
vest Fair, held in September, when, 
the harvest having been mostly 
won, young and.old, men and 
women, boys and girls, are free to 
travel hither for leagues, both to do 
Fair business and to enjoy them- 


selves as they haven’t done for 
twelve long months gone. 
For leagues they come to this 


Derryban Harvest Fair. Comes al- 
most everyone within a twenty-mile 
radius, who is able to creep, crawl, 
or walk—from far over moor and 
mountain. Some are driving before 
them cows, sheep, or pigs. An oc- 
casional fortunate mountain man is 
mounted upon his little shaggy nag, 
with his wife, in her white cap and 
blue cloak, riding, in the old-time 
style, on the pillion behind him. 
Each little road, and lane, and 
cosaidh, is bringing down from the 
moors and the hills its tribute of 
boys and girls, all decked in their 
gayest, and men and women, in 
their blackest and whitest, and neat- 
est and best—and lowing cows, and 
squealing pigs, and bleating sheep. 
And as you look afar you see hun- 
dreds on hundreds footing it through 
the heather, where runs neither 
road nor path, converging from all 


sides upon the Mecca of the day. 
This September day on which I am 
of them, is a lovely, genial, very 
bright one. Sunshine is not only 
upon every countenance, but in 
every heart. Great is the gaiety and 
jollity of the throngs of young peo- 
ple who are big with anticipation 
of the fun of the Fair. Every one 
of them has in his pocket a shilling 
at least—some of them double and 
even treble that amount—the accu- 
mulated savings of months against 
the great event. For there’s going 
to be lavish spending to-day and 
every one of them knows that he 
will return over this route in the 
evening poor as a beggar but happy 
as any prince. 

The market is held on the street, 
which is jammed and crammed 
with all kinds of live stock and their 
owners, who are bargaining and 
haggling with loud voices. The 
buyers and sellers mix sociability 
with business. 

“Well, Shan, avic, ’tis a sight for 
sore eyes to see ye in the fair. 
How’s every bone in yer body, 
man. I hope yous is all well? Is 
Sheelah rightly, and the childre 
too?” 

“All well, thank God, Owen, for 
all His blessin’s, barrin’ wee Jimmy 
tuk ill o’ the maisles t’other day; 
but, God be praised, he’s comin’ 
round grand. But how is yer own 
four bones, Owen, my hearty? Yer 
care is all well, I hope? Is Nancy 
gettin’ any stronger?” 

“Well as for meself, I’m what 
ye see me, the ould two-an’-four- 
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pence still; the childre, God be 
praised, couldn’t be better; poor 
Nancy’s very doncy, she was lyin’, 
back an’ forrid, these eight days; 
all we can do is to hope for the 
better. God can do many a thing, 
as Father Pether says, that we 
think little about.” 

“I troth, an’ that’s true, Owen, 
ye might see—an’ with the help of 
God, I hope ye will see—Nancy a 
strong, hearty woman yet.” 

“Thanky, Shan, thanky, ye had 
always the good word for a man.— 
Is that baste yours, Shan? I’m on 
the lookout for wan with a wee 
drop o’ milk, for faix it’s not aisy 
gettin’ milk now for aither love or 
money.” ; 

“Ay, Owen, she’s mine, an’ a 
tidier wee bit of a cow ye wouldn’t 
meet in a day’s travelin’.” 

“She’s kindly?” 

“Oh, the sarra kindlier. She’s a 
stripper, an’ the divil a day she seen 
these six months, that she didn’t 
give sivin quarts.” 

“What age might she be now, 
Owen?” 

“Five years, come Michaelmas. 
She would just fit yous to a T, 
Owen; she’s accustomed to coorse 
grass, an’ would live on bare nothin’, 
an’ have lashin’s of milk after.” 

“What would ye be after axin’ 
for her, Shan?” 

“Well, now I don’t know. I was 
in hopes o’ gettin’ five, ten.” 

“Troth, Shan, ye didn’t throuble 
the fairs much lately, an’ so signs 
on ye, ye don’t know the price o’ 
yer baste. What would ye say to 
three, ten?” 

“I wouldn’t go within an ass’s 
roar of it Owen, if ye must know.” 

“T’'ll tell ye what yous ’ill do, my 
dacent men,” interposes a_ third, 
“now, an’ I’m a stranger to both of 
yous; show me yer han’; show me 
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yours; there now,” placing the 
palm of one’s hand on the palm of 
the other’s,—“there now, say yous 
ill split the differ—that ’ill be four, 
ten—and the baste’s bought and 
sould.” 

“Well, hould up yer han’ here, 
Shan,” pulling out a bad penny and 
spitting on it. “Hould up yer han’ 
here! As that honest man says it 
—an’ sarra wan o’ me knows who 
he is—I’ll not rist his word in re- 
gard o’ the wee differ that’s atween 
us: so bad luck to me if I don’t 
give ye the four, ten.” At the same 
time bringing down the penny with 
a slap into Shan’s left hand, which 
he held in his other. 

“Here, Owen, hould up! The sarra 
bit o’ me knows the gentleman 
aither, an’ in troth it’s sorry I'd be 
to slight his word, but at the same 
time, Owen, with all thanks to ye 
for yer offer, she'll nivir smell 
fother in another man’ byre at the 
money. If e’er a man would get her 
at the money it would be yerself,” 
slamming the bad penny down in 
Owen’s hand. 

“Hould up, Shan,” and Owen 
takes hold of Shan’s hand in his left 
while he raises high the right hand 
which holds the bad penny, prepar- 
ing to come back, slap, with it— 
“Hould up, I bid ye the four, ten 
again, an’ if I ever consent to give 
ye a ha’penny more may the divil 
damn me.” This latter, of course, 
is a pious prayer, for the devil can 
only be provoked into damning him 
who is headed for heaven. “Now, 
there ye are!” at length bringing the 
penny down into Shan’s hand with 
a terrific slap. 

“Well, hould up yerself, Owen, 
an’ here’s may the divil damn me 
an’ mine if this cow ever stands in 
your byre for less than five, ten.” 

“All right, then, good-bye an’ good 
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luck to ye an’ yer baste, Shan,” 
as he makes great demonstration of 
diving away through the surround- 
ing multitude. 

“Good-bye, an’ good luck to yer- 
self, Owen,”—with apparently per- 
fect resignation. 

“Come back here, come back with 
ye!” interposes the intermediary, 
getting hold of the departing one 
by the shoulder, and apparently 
having to use all his strength to 
drag him back to the bargaining. 
“Come back here, there’s no harm 
done yet. Still an’ all, I'd like to 
see ye sellin’ yer cow, my man; 
so spake up an’ say ye’ll tear the 
poun’ that’s atween yous now— 
make it five poun’, and the divil take 
the odd money.” 

“Show me that penny again, 
Owen. Oh! lift it—there’s luck 
atween us, I see. Here now, I’ll show 
that Shan Moohan could rispect a 
dacent man’s word, as well as the 
nixt; to h— say I with the odd 
money, or the divil take the banker, 
we'll make the little baste bought 
an’ sould at five poun’ an’ ye 
won’t rue the luck penny, not to 
talk of a dhrink in Gallagher’s of 
somethin’ that ‘ill take the cobwebs 
out of our throats in the mornin’. 
Talkin’s dry work.” 

“The sarra seize me, if I’m the 
man to rue.” 

The cow is bought and sold; and 
an adjournment taken to Gal- 
lagher’s to celebrate the event. 


Elsewhere, just beyond the cattle 


market, other scenes are staged. 
Here are candy stalls, dilisc carts, 
old clothes and apple stands, and 
a motley host of gamblers, quacks, 
showmen, and fakers of all kinds. 
The sallow-faced quack, with sten- 
torian voice, descants, with flowery 
oratory, on all the intricate diseases 
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to which the human frame is sub- 
ject. The awe-stricken audience 
stare in wonderment, with mouth 
agape, as he thunders forth a con- 
tinuous stream of  polysyllabic 
praises of his magical rostrums. 
With an air of deference and hesita- 
tion, an old man, leaning trembling- 
ly on a stick, begs the audience of 
“his honor, the Docthor.” The 
“Docthor” with a condescending and 
almost bored air, draws his patient 
to one side, seats him on one of his 
boxes, and applies his ear to the old 
man’s mouth, while the latter un- 
folds his confidential tale—and is 
sent away minus a shilling, but plus 
a bottle and a happy smile. 

However, it is the eloquent ones 
on the apple stands that draw the 
greatest crowd—because they com- 
bine with their eloquence plenty of 
homely humor. 

“Rowl up! rowl up! rowl up! for 
another of the big ha’p’orths. We 
bought them dear and we'll sell 
them chape, and these never grew 
in a graveyard. Here’s two for 
Rosie, two for Micky, three for 
Jimmy, Paddy, an’ Kitty, one for 
yer wife, an’ one to carry ye 
home —a_ ha’p’orth of apples to 
keep ye aitin’ till the day ye die 
and three weeks after. Hould over 
yer bonnet, ma’am, for the big 
ha’p’orth—and sweet as they are 
they’ll not be half as sweet, in troth, 
as what was in it afore. Sould again! 
sould again! to a lady in her own 
right, with ten hundred a year, her 
choice of turf stacks to stale from, 
and a tailor for a likely son-in-law. 
God bless ye, ma’am, an’ may ye 
live till I cut yer throat and three 
days after! Rowl up! rowl up! rowl 
up! for another of the big ha’ p’orths, 
for these is no windfalls. Here’s 
two for Biddy, an’ three for Kitty, 
one for Micky, and two for Jinny, 
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Paddy, and Rosie, an’ one to carry 
ye home! Blood an’ ouns! such a 
ha’p’orth of apples as this was 
never seen in this corner of the 
world since the night o’ the Big 
Wind.—Open yer pockets, my da- 
cent man, and ye’ll never be able 
to shut them again. Look here! 
Look here! look here! two and six 
are four, and two makes ten, an’ 
five more makes half a score an’ 
five to the back of it—goin’ again 
for one ha’penny! Sould again! 
sould again! to the yallow woman 
with the white cap, that wanted to 
pay me with a kiss. But, stand 
round! stand round! ye gulpins! 
and by the hokey-pokey, if I don’t 
give ye yer fill ye can call me 
a jintleman. I got them for nothin’ 
and I’ll sell them for less, let who 
likes pay the piper. Rowl up! rowl 
up! rowl up!” 


Next to the apple stand is a tall 
knowing-looking gent, in seedy top- 
coat, and with a hard hat set some- 
what jauntily on his head, also a 
dirty collar and tie, and a watch- 
chain. This gentleman has a bar- 
rel, turned mouth down, on which 
he has three cards placed. “Now, 
gentlemen, ye can see for yer- 
selves, there is no deception—no 
bamboozling here. All’s fair and 
above board. That’s the Queen of 
Diamonds—see I place it there.” 
Here he will find occasion to turn 
his back for a minute to tell some- 
thing to a brother gambler; in the 
meantime, his confederate, in an- 
other topcoat and with an I-know- 
how-to-trick-him air, reaches for 
the Queen of Diamonds, and turn- 
ing up one corner of it, places it on 
the same spot again very carefully. 
Having accomplished this feat with 
seeming great trepidation, he re- 
sumes his place in the crowd, rub- 
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bing his hands, and smiling like one 
who has done a good thing. He 
then fumbles through all his pockets 
to find, with a lengthening counte- 
nance, that after all he “hasn’t a 
make (halfpenny) ; but then”—with 
a brightening countenance—“he is 
sure as how the gentleman as wins 
won’t see him beat.” Gentleman 
No. 1 resumes again.—‘As I said 
afore, gentlemen, this is the Queen 
of Diamonds,” never noticing the 
turned-up corner. “This is the 
Queen of Diamonds—the fairest 
lady in the land—It all consists in 
a quick eye and a good nerve—a 
quick eye to follow the card, and a 
good nerve to find it—When you 
get it in yer hand hold it tight for 
fear ’twould fly away.—Right, left, 
middle, and left, middle, right;— 
that’s not fair, gentlemen, hold yer 
eye on me, and never mind the card 
—and now I'll take any money, not 
exceeding ten guineas, that there 
isn’t a gentleman in the crowd can 
tell the card.” The eager but hes- 
itating mountain victim, urged on 
by the gambler’s confederate, who, 
in his ear, claims half the winnings, 
puts down a shilling, and lifts a 
card with its corner turned upwards 
—to find, to his consternation, that 
it is not the Lady Fair, but the 
deuce of spades! 

“Not exactly correct, but per-u- 
lously close. See! had ye only 
turned the very next card ye had 
nabbed the Lady. But a slip of the 
hand is no error of judgment. The 
mistake is in my favor, but we'll 
give ye another chance to win back 
yer money. Faint heart never won 
fortune. There it goes again—in 
there. Now a quick eye and an 
open purse—them’s all ye want and 
all ye need to win fame and name, 
and more besides, at this board, 
which is patronized by born ladies 
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and bred gentlemen, and the crowned 
heads of Europe, Asia, Isaac, and 
Jacob. To do all things fair, square, 
and above board is our motive; for 
although we’re poor we are not dis- 
honest, and pay all winnin’s in 
goold; exceptin’ large sums, for 
which we give a cheque upon Taigy 
Raigan’s turf bank.—And now, 
again, sir, I'll give ye any bet, from 
one shillin’ to the Bank of Ireland, 
that ye don’t find the Fair Lady.” 


But the ballad singers are may- 
be best patronized of all—for our 
Irish mountain people dearly love 
all stories told in verse. And though 
the ballad singer has a cracked 
voice, and could surely be out-sung 
by every alternate person in the 
crowd, he holds his audience fas- 
cinated by his usually doleful ditties. 


“It was on a Monday morning my 
Rosie I did meet, 

With a bottle of cherry brandy to 
give my Rose a treat; 

With a bottle of cherry brandy in 
under an ivy tree, 

It’s there I ended the days of Rosie 
Connollie.” 


“Young Rosie Connollie loved me, 
dear as she loved her life, 

Full sore I did repent I made her 
not my wife. 

Full sore I did repent it upon the 
gallows-tree 

That e’er I ended the days of young 
Rosie Connollie.” 


For murder themes are ever fas- 
cinating themes: 


“And when ye hear my ditty, 
‘Twill move your heart to pity, 
Of a murdher near our city, 
At a place called Ireland’s Eye. 
Tee rum tum addity O!” 
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The patriotic theme is the only 
one that can surpass the murder 
one. And it is a matter of indiffer- 
ence to the audience whether the 
time be to-day or a hundred years 
ago—whether of De Valera, Mike 
Collins, the Blacksmith of Ballina- 
lee, Robert Emmet, or Dan O’Con- 
nell: 


“O’Connell, our hairo, he planted a 
tree, 
Saying ‘Irishmen, whackaway! die 
or be free.’” 


Even the praise of that noble hero 
of older generations of our Irish 
people—him on whom their hopes 
for freedom were, for a long time, 
fatuously centered, “Boney,” can 
well draw an enthusiastic audience 
amid the remote Irish mountains: 


“Attention pay both young and old 
Unto these lines I do unfold, 
The deeds of brave Napoleon, sure, 
I’m going for to relate; 
How, many years most manfullie 
He struggled hard for libertie— 
A most immortial hairo was Na- 
poleon Boneypart.” 


As the afternoon wears on, and 
people are sated with all the other 
joys of the Fair, the final sport is 
in order,—the dance. Then the 
fiddler and the piper form the at- 
traction. They are followed to their 
favorite gathering place by a throng 
of boys and girls in high state of 
expectation. After the fiddler has 
rosined himself and rosined his 
bow, he strikes up the old, old 
tunes: “The Wind that Shakes the 
Barley,” “St. Patrick’s Day in the 
Mornin’,” “The Hare in the Corn,” 
“The Ladies of Carrick,” and so 
on. 

“Clear the way, boys! Come on, 
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Mary, agra!” and a pair, followed 
by several other pairs, whisk to the 
other end of the dancing space and 
across the middle; while the on- 
lookers at the top of their voices 
shout approval or disapproval of the 
various dancers. 

“Faith, Barney, but it’s yerself 
can cut them a copy!” 

“That’s the way to foot it, Nancy, 
achara!” 

“Sarra seize me, Seumas, but 
you'll put the fiddler out of breath!” 

“Man, alive! Micky, lift your feet 
and they’ll fall themselves!” 

“Light’s your step and light’s 
your heart, Mary, mavourneen!” 

“It’s well ye do it, Shan, but 
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ye’ve met overmatch in 
Madgie!” 

“Thunder an’ thumps Madgie! 
you'll wear Shan to a shadow unless 
ye let up on him.” 

“Brave girl, yerself, Nelly! the 
light o’ my eye ye are, with yer 
toes just touchin’ the tops of the 
daisies!” 

At the dance the boys and girls 
naturally find their affinities. And 
after it they wend their way home- 
ward like coupled sheep. 

But the very old and the very 
young, as well as those of courting 
age, may be seen going home happy 
as they head for the mountains from 
the great Harvest Fair of Derryban. 


your 





HOME CALLS. 


By Lucy GERTRUDE CLARKIN. 


He walks through dim cathedral aisles, and kneels 
Where monarchs knelt, beneath the mullioned glow 
Of windows fashioned centuries ago. 

The beauty that antiquity reveals 

To reverent eyes, this young wayfarer feels; 

And all his written words to us bestow 
Commiseration that we do not know 

The loveliness that this far country yields. 


Of chimes he writes; melodious bells that called 

Mailed knights to prayer:—of somber moats that guard 
Gray medieval castles, ivy walled: 

The humble dwelling of a well-loved bard. 

In spring he yearns,—this rover, Age enthralled, 

“To see the apple blossoms in our yard.” 
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St. Francis’s Mountain as it is To-day. 


By FRANK LYMAN MAcCALLuUM. 


T is related in The Little Flowers 

that in the year 1213, as Brother 
Francis and Brother Leo, his com- 
panion, were passing through Ro- 
magna they came by the castle of 
Montefeltro. Learning that in that 
place there was then being held a 
great banquet and festival for the 
knighting of one of those Counts of 
Montefeltro, and that many gentle- 
folk were gathered there from di- 
verse lands, St. Francis said to Friar 
Leo, “Let us go up thither unto this 
feast, since by God’s help we shall 
gather some good spiritual fruit.” 
So they went to the square where 
were assembled all the multitude of 
those gentlemen; and in fervor of 
spirit St. Francis climbed upon a 
little wall and began to preach, tak- 
ing as the text of his sermon these 
words in the vulgar tongue: 


“So great the bliss I hope to see 
That every pain delighteth me.” 


And every man stood with eyes and 
mind fixed upon him, and heark- 
ened unto him as if it were an angel 
of God that spoke. 

And one of these gentlemen, 
Messer Orlando of Chiusi in Casen- 
tino drew St. Francis aside after the 
sermon, desiring to consult with 
him concerning the affairs of his 
soul. But St. Francis made answer, 
“Well content am I; but go thou 
this morning and do honor to thy 
friends who have invited thee to this 
festival and dine with them. After- 


wards we shall talk together as long 
as thou shalt please.” 

So after dinner he returned to St. 
Francis and laid before him fully 
all the affairs of his soul and took 
counsel concerning the same. And 
finally this Messer Orlando said to 
St. Francis, “I have in Tuscany a 
mountain most apt for devotion, 
the which is called the mountain of 
Alvernia, exceeding solitary, and 
passing well fitted for such as would 
do penance in a place remote from 
men and desire a life of solitude. 
If it pleases thee, gladly would I 
give it to thee and to thy compan- 
ions for the salvation of my soul.” 

St. Francis hearing so liberal an 
offer of a thing which he much de- 
sired was exceeding joyful thereat: 
and praising and thanking first God 
and then Messer Orlando, he spake 
unto him thus, “Messer Orlando, 
when you shall have returned to 
your home, I will send unto you 
some of my companions, and you 
shall show them that mountain; 
and if it shall seem fitted for prayer 
and for the doing of penance, even 
from this moment do I accept your 
charitable offer.” 

So runs the old story. 

When in 1926 the seven-hun- 
dredth anniversary of the death of 
St. Francis of Assisi was celebrated, 
this selfsame mountain, now known 
as La Verna, was one of the places 
most visited. For here, on Septem- 
ber 14, 1224, the saint received the 
final seal of Divine approbation, the 
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holy Stigmata in hands, feet and 
side. Even now, so many centuries 
after these events, it is remarkable 
how the spot enshrines not only the 
memory but much of the gentle and 
simple spirit of the saint who so 
dearly loved its forest paths, its 
rocky chasms and boundless hori- 
zons. Nor is it a misfortune that 
the international travel organiza- 
tions have remained so little aware 
of the existence of this monastery 
that they solemnly divert the inquir- 
ing tourist to Lavena in the far 
Alps. 

In a high-powered Fiat, a gentle- 
man named Dante, who will as- 
suredly come to a bad end on those 
breakneck roads, whirls the visitor 
a thousand feet up from Bibbiena 
in the stony valley of the Casentino 
to the mountain village of Beccia. 
On the way they shed clouds of 


choking white dust on the foot pil- 
grims toiling slowly towards the 


same destination. Many of these 
will be in the colorful peasant cos- 
tumes of that valley, sturdy folk 
with breath to sing even while they 
climb. Others will be slow and 
worn, racked perhaps with disease 
or deformity, far-called from dis- 
tant countries by faith in the gentle 
saint. “He climbed this mountain 
ten times, surely I can do it once,” 
they sigh, summoning all their re- 
serves of courage for the ascent. 
From Beccia the gray wall of the 
monastery is distant only the width 
of a single field. Yet the sacred spot 
takes twenty minutes to reach, for 
it perches like an eagle’s nest at the 
crest of a precipitous limestone cliff 
carved into grim battlements by age- 
long frost and storm. How those 
stout stone walls must shudder at 
times beneath the shock of storms 
leaping ten clear miles from distant 
blue ridges to fall shrieking upon 
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the frail structures of man. How 
impressive must the familiar, order- 
ly service, the candles and music, 
prayers and responses then seem; a 
tiny but sure haven of peace in the 
heart of that vehement, unbridled 
tumult. It is natural that in such a 
place St. Francis should have found 
himself in physical conflict with “the 
devil in terrible shape, with tempest 
and with very great uproar” who 
sought to cast him over that hor- 
rible and fearful precipice. One of 
the first things which the visitor 
notices from below is the iron bal- 
cony and protecting wall which 
make it possible to visit the spot 
where, according to The Little 
Flowers, the saint was preserved by 
Divine intervention in this struggle. 
For “the rock whereto he ciung 
miraculously hollowed itself; and 
even as if he had put his hands 
and face into liquid wax, so was 
the shape of the face and hands of 
St. Francis imprinted upon the 
said rock; and on this wise, being 
helped of God, he escaped from the 
devil.” 

The cobbled road winds steeply 
up from Beccia, circumvents the 
crags and by several sharp zigzags, 
achieves the low archway of the 
sanctuary gate. No vehicle uses 
that road save only quaint peasant 
sledges drawn by gentle, milk-white 
oxen. The crow-like figure of a 
blind beggar haunts this roadway, 
sitting now here, now there, with 
his feet in the ditch, telling his 
rosary until the sound of approach- 
ing footfalls brings out his palm in 
silent appeal. 

At one of the turns is a little 
chapel marking the site of the oak 
under which St. Francis was first 
welcomed to Alvernia. For as he 
and his companions were struggling 
up the last precipitous slopes 
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“it pleased St. Francis to rest him- 
self a little beneath an oak which 
was in that place, and which is there 
yet, and to consider the situation of 
the place and of the country round 
about. And lo! a great multitude of 
birds came thither from diverse 
parts, the which with singing and 
beating of wings all showed very 
great joy and gladness, and they 
surrounded St. Francis on such wise 
that some alighted upon his head, 
and some upon his shoulders, and 
some upon his arms, some in his 
bosom and some about his feet. 
Whereupon St. Francis, all joyful in 
spirit, spake thus: ‘I believe, most 
dear brothers, that it is the will of 
our Lord Jesus Christ that we dwell 
in this solitary mountain, because 
our sisters and brothers the birds 
show such joy of our coming.’” 


Through the grating in the chapel 
door one sees a reconstruction of 
this pretty scene. The ceiling and 
walls are painted a peculiar blue, 
covered with large, green polka 
dots. The floor is strewn with 
small coins poked through the grill 
by pious fingers. It is a delight to 
discover that here, in a country 
which regards lark-shooting as legit- 
imate sport and in which marvel- 
ously corduroyed and booted hunt- 
ers, accompanied by graceful bird 
dogs, proudly dangle strings of 
slaughtered song birds, the woods 
of La Verna are strictly guarded as 
a bird sanctuary. Within those 
comparatively few protected acres 
an ornithologist recorded over five 
hundred varieties of birds. 

Through an arch supported on 
two masses of living rock, entranc- 
ing in its irregular curves, one 
passes beneath the hostel for pil- 
grims and enters the precincts of 
the monastery. Immediately in 
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front of one is the thirteenth cen- 
tury “Chapel of the Angels,” its 
severe interior unadorned save for 
some pieces of colored terracotta by 
the later della Robbias. When, as 
evening shadows rise thickly about 
them, the brown-clad brothers kneel 
here, row on silent row, as has been 
their custom for seven hundred 
years, even the most casual of visi- 
tors must watch them with respect. 

The Church of St. Francis forms 
an L with this chapel. It, too, pre- 
serves much of the Franciscan sim- 
plicity, its decorations consisting 
chiefly of charming compositions in 
blue and white terracotta by Andrea 
della Robbia. Most delightful of all 
of these is perhaps the “Annuncia- 
tion,” remarkable for the grace and 
expressiveness of the figures. There 
is a good organ, complete even to 
an electric motor. When its keys 
are swept by the gifted fingers of 
Brother Vigilante, who greatly 
loves his Bach, the listener is made 
delightedly aware that here is no 
ordinary musician. 

Under the side portico of this 
church is a bronze group depicting 
St. Francis in conversation with the 
Crucified. It is with something of a 
shock that one finds the following 
commercial inscription on the ped- 
estal of the cross: “Gift of Mr. A. 
Durenne, furnace-master at Som- 
mevoire (France). This group is 
of cast-iron coated with bronze by 
Galvanoplasty. This sample of art 
casting shows the possibilities of 
one branch of the metallurgical in- 
dustry of the Department of the 
Haute-Marne.” It is hardly neces- 
sary to add that the “possibilities” 
are not of the sort which would ap- 
peal to anyone but the manufac- 
turer of mantelpiece “art” bronzes. 

In the courtyard is another bronze 
group by V. Rossignoli, which shows 
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St. Francis buying back the free- 
dom of some birds from the urchin 
who had captured them. It is in 
no way remarkable. Everything, 
in fact, which has been added since 
the time of St. Francis is of not more 
than secondary interest. The naked 
rocks on which the saint lay, the 
chasms and caves in which he prayed 
and the woods in which he expe- 
rienced religious ecstasy are still the 
things which draw one to La Verna. 

From the courtyard one descends 
a stone stairway built against a wall 
of rock, and so reaches a terrace 
covered with trees which runs out 
to the edge of the precipice over- 
looking Beccia. As one follows the 
path, even on the hottest day there 
meets him a moist breath, cold as 
ice. And suddenly a chasm opens 
before him, in places only twelve 
feet wide and sixty deep. The walls 
are smooth, and thick with soft 
moss. Here and there great masses 
of rock have fallen until wedged be- 
tween the narrowing sides. Steps 
lead to the bottom where one wall 
thrusts out a great shoulder ten 
feet or more, its lower surface as 
smooth as a ceiling. This is the 
Sasso Spico. Against the wall leans 
a log cross, much whittled by relic 
hunters. The bottom of this sword- 
cut in the rock may be followed 
back for a hundred feet or more till 
it becomes choked with a fall of 
rock. It continues on the other side 
of this obstruction, and all about 
that mountain top are suggestions 
of some great convulsion of nature. 
It was after contemplation of these 
wonders that St. Francis had a vi- 
sion “in the which it was revealed 
to him of God that those wondrous 
fissures had been made miraculous- 
ly in the hour of Christ’s Passion, 
when, even as saith the evangelist, 
‘the rocks were rent.’” 
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From one spot in the Sasso Spico 
one can look up and out to a small 
and very old chapel. In that chapel 
as altar stone is the rock upon which 
Christ stood in one of the visions in 
which He appeared to St. Francis, 
lying prostrate in the cleft below. 

Between the Church of St. Fran- 
cis and the group of cells and 
chapels surrounding the place of 
the Stigmata now runs a covered 
passageway, some three hundred 
feet in length, decorated on one side 
with faint frescoes of incidents from 
the life of St. Francis. This pas- 
sageway is comparatively modern. 
For centuries the brothers made 
their daily processions (at two 
o’clock afternoon and morning) to 
the Chapel of the Stigmata through 
every king °° aer. About half 
way down tius hall is a doorway 
opening into a chasm, the continua- 
tion of the Sasso Spico. Steps lead 
to a sort of grotto or den formed by 
the falling together of immense, ir- 
regular blocks. In this hole St. 
Francis lived and prayed. Here a 
massive, rusty grating, surely of 
doubtful authenticity, is exhibited 
as the bed of St. Francis. It seems 
highly improbable that he would 
thus have tempered the severity of 
those plain, cold rocks. 

Opening off the end of the pas- 
sageway is a door which gives on 
to the iron balcony along which one 
may pass in front of the spot where 
St. Francis was so miraculously pre- 
served from being dashed over the 
precipice by the devil. Imagination 
would need to be considerably rein- 
forced by credulity before one could 
see in those curious irregular mark- 
ings the imprint of the face and 
hands of the saint. 

Stone steps, on which the iron- 
studded feet of peasant women 
make a curious clatter, lead past 
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the cells and chapels of one or two 
of St. Francis’s most devoted fol- 
lowers into the chapel of St. An- 
thony, patron of animals. The al- 
tar piece represents St. Francis, 
worn and thin, looking up to heaven, 
while beside him perches a little 
hawk, his only companion through 
the long strain of fasting and prayer 
which preceded the granting of the 
holy Stigmata. 


“For,” says the account, “during 
all the time of that fast a hawk 
which was building its nest hard by 
his cell, awakened him every night 
a little before matins with its cry, 
and by beating itself against his 
cell, and departed not until he rose 
up to say matins; and when St. 
Francis was more ¥#?” °° an usual, 


or weak or sick, this “hawk, after: 


the manner of a discreet and com- 
passionate person, uttered its cry 
later than it was wont to do. And 
so St. Francis took great joy of this 
clock, because the great diligence 
of the hawk drove away from him 
all sloth and urged him to prayer: 
and besides this, sometimes in the 
daytime, it would familiarly sit with 
him.” 


Through the side of this chapel 
one passes into the Chapel of the 
Most Holy Stigmata. A raised grill 
in the floor covers the spot where 
the saint, in that ecstasy of fervor 
and devotion 


“saw coming from heaven a Seraph 
with six wings resplendent and 
ablaze; the which Seraph, flying 
swiftly, drew near unto St. Francis 
so that he was:able to discern Him 
clearly, and he perceived that He 
bore the likeness to a crucified Man; 
and His wings were so disposed that 
two wings extended above His head, 
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two were spread out to fly and the 
other two covered all His body. See- 
ing this St. Francis was sore afraid, 
and, at the same time, was filled 
with joy and grief and wonder. 

“Then all the mountain of Al- 
vernia seemed to burn with bright- 
est flame, which shone forth and 
lighted up all the mountains and 
the valleys round about. By reason 
of the brightness of this light cer- 
tain muleteers who were journeying 
into Romagna, rose up, believing 
that the sun had risen, and saddled 
and loaded their beasts; and, as they 
went upon their way, they beheld 
the said light die out, and the ma- 
terial sun arise. 

“In the said seraphic vision Christ, 
who appeared to St. Francis, spoke 
unto him certain high and secret 
things, the which St. Francis was 
never willing to reveal to any one 
during his life. Now when, after 
long and secret converse, this mar- 
velous vision vanished away, it left 
an exceeding ardor and flame of Di- 
vine love in the heart of St. Francis, 
and in his flesh a marvelous image 
and imprint of the Passion of 
Christ.” 


Not many who know the story of 
St. Francis can look on the spot un- 
moved. Here man reached one of 
the highest summits in his long, 
yearning search after God. 

After the Chapel of the Stigmata 
one feels like wandering in the glo- 
rious, dim, cathedral-like woods, one 
of the finest in Europe, which covers 
the mountain top. Birds sing; there 
is an infinite play of light and 
shadow on graceful frond and mas- 
sive bole, and the simple other- 
worldliness of a medieval saint of- 
fers itself as an attractive haven 
from the complicated uncertainties 
of this sophisticated age. One climbs 
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on and on, following the twilight 
path that winds between pillars of 
evergreen and hardwood. One passes 
the detached thumb of rock on top 
of which that heartless brigand, 
who had well earned his title of 
“The Wolf,” was wont to hold his 
victims for ransom or death until 
he became “Brother Wolf,” the 
humble and gentle convert and fol- 
lower of St. Francis. Finally one 
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comes out on the rocky knob of the 
Penna from which, before the sur- 
rounding trees had so grown, one 
could span the whole width of Italy 
from Adriatic to Mediterranean at 
a glance. In much the same way 
must the gentle St. Francis have 
looked out across the tumbled and 
conflicting world of men to that 
eternal Sea which bounds earth’s 
human shores. 





ON THE DAY OF GIFTS. 


A Translation of Paul Claudel’s “Le Jour des Cadeauz.’””* 


By MARGARET MUNSTERBERG. 


*T 1s true, Your Saints have taken all, but my sins are left to me, 
When I upon my deathbed, Lord, pale and unkempt shall be, 
When I'll review my life and try requirements to fill— 


I’m rich! 


For though I’ve little good, still—there remains all ill! 


I have not set aside a day, Your pardon, Lord to win! 
I am not sure of any worth, but confident of sin. 
See, every day has its own gifts which, miser-like, I count, 
If you need virgins or brave men, Your banners, Lord, to mount, 
If there are Christians who with words have never been content, 
Who knew, if one would follow You, ’tis life that must be spent— 
Lord, You have Francis, Dominic, St. Lawrence, St. Cecile! 
But if You should have need, perhaps, of an idler, an imbecile, 
If you should need a coward—proud, ungrateful and impure, 
Whose heart is barred, whose face is hard—ah, Lord, and I am sure 
*T is not the just You came to save, but these—these most of all! 
If You have lack of these—then, Lord, You still have me to call! 
—For there’s no man, however low, who has not something new 
That he, outside his office hours, has fashioned all for You, 
Hoping, it will occur to You to ask for it some day, 
And that You may be pleased—some queer and hideous array, 
Of not much use—ah, but on which his very heart is spent. 
Just so my little daughter comes with shy embarrassment 
—Her heart puffed up with pride and fear—on my birthday to present 
A pincushion, work of her hands, complex and wonderful, 
Embroidered with a thread of gold and made of scarlet wool. 

1This poem is taken from M. Claudel’s Corona Benignitatis Anni Dei, published by the 


Librairie Gallimard, Editions de la Nouvelle Revue Francaise, Paris. 
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PASSION PLAY. 


By Cyrit B. EGAN. 


‘OR the last time that season, the 
Passion, the Death, and the 
Resurrection had been reénacted, 
and the final triumphant alleluias 
had been sung. The curtain had 
fallen; and while the actors had 
gone home to resume once more 
their accustomed occupations, many 
of the audience were on their way 
to the trains. However, there were 
not a few who loitered to drink in 
the beauty and peace of the village, 
now that the noisy were departing 
and the scene was approaching its 
pastoral best. Among those who 
tarried,—Brissac and Maranville. 

A Tyrolese wienstube is a pleas- 
ant place, especially where one may 
tipple Johannisberger, as one looks 
out through the winelike September 
air to behold myriad star-points 
pricking the heavens, great Dorfel 
looming like a solemn giant in the 
moonlight, and envallied in the arm 
of the giant, a host of twinkling in- 
fant stars each fallen from heaven 
to light a home. Through the heart 
of the village of Weisbrucken, the 
river Eber goes rushing, making a 
deal of tragic noise; but this noise is 
more like the roar of a tremend- 
ous silence: one forgets it after a 
while, and it is especially unheard 
when the innkeeper sets his delight- 
fully anachronistic music box in 
motion. 

“Listen to it,” cried Maranville. 
But his companion Brissac needed 
no exhortation. He put down his 
glass, and began drumming his 
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fingers in time to the fragile bric-a- 
brac melody. He smiled all over. 

“Isn’t it wonderful?” he said. 
“Amazing ?—Impossible?” 

“You mean—the music?” 

“I mean everything!—the music, 
the play, the village and the vil- 
lagers! I told you it was better than 
Oberammergau.—lIsn’t it now?” 

“M-m-m... Yes! But really it’s too 
charmingly medieval for me, too ab- 
surdly Utopian! I admit it gets me,— 
the way these people live—their 
lives and their parts,—their passion 
for the Passion, their freedom from 
the commercial taint—but—isn’t 
there a rotten note somewhere?” 

“I defy you to find it.” 

“It’s hard to believe .. . although 


I feel that you are right ... The 
very trouble with this place .. . it’s 
a snare for one’s emotion. . . They, 


and their play, make one believe 
that the whole thing was true.— 
Why, do you know, I was so affected 
at the crucifixion scene that I was 
tempted then and there to tear my 
own play into shreds. Alongside 
this emotional savior, my own ra- 
tionalistic Christus seemed a howl- 
ing blasphemy!” Abruptly—after a 
pause—Maranville thumped his fist 
on the table: “Why did you bring 
me here—to upset my whole con- 
ception of the character?” 

Brissac, the producer, beamed 
complacently on Maranville the 
dramatist. 

“To convert you, my dear fellow, 
to sentimental Christianity! I want 
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you, of course, to play Billy Sun- 
day to Bawdway! But—as I said 
before we started our European 
tour—I think even this diametrical- 
ly opposite conception of the Christ 
life, superb as it is in its own sphere, 
will help you. These things broaden 
one, you know.—Then there is the 
acting, or the non-acting! Did you 
ever see anything like it?” 

“Ah, there you are right! If we 
only had such men, such artists of 
life and drama to play our parts on 
Broadway,—instead of strutters, 
poseurs, theatric Narcissi! Take 
Judas, for instance!” 

“Yes, he is a great artist.” 

“Yet not an artist! No actor of 
Judas, he is Judas!—Would you 


think a peasant capable of such an 
intelligent, sympathetic portrayal? 
Here is no deep-dyed, snarling vil- 
lain revelling in his villainies,—but 
a good man—subtly step by step— 


led wrong! One is overwhelmed 
with pity for him. We feel that he 
is a wrongdoer, but we can easily 
imagine ourselves—put in his place 
—doing the self-same thing!” 
“What does the proverb say?— 
‘To know all is to forgive all.’ They 
tell me this Judas is a good and wise 
man, with a wide knowledge of his 
fellow men and an almost Apostolic 
gift of tongues. By a quaint para- 
dox, he emulates in his life the im- 
possible sublimity of the traditional 
Christus. It is said he will reap the 
reward of all eight beatitudes. He 
is meekness and generosity personi- 
fied. When he is not carving nor 
acting, he meditates much on the 
fruit of his long study.—He is a 
friend to everyone, but he is a man 
apart.—He is a virtuous bachelor 
living with his ancient parents.—His 
father was a carpenter!” 
“Humph—you have a nose for 
news. I haven’t heard of his private 
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life at all. 
all this?” 

“O everywhere,—it is common 
talk. The people love and revere their 
Herr Joseph Hausman. They even 
have a pet name for him:—Judy, 
I think they call him!” 

From outside the inn door came 
the sound of heavy feet a-shuffle and 
deep sangerbund voices humming 
in tuneful unison. The door swung 
open, and many men _ entered. 
Seated at an adjoining table were 
several tourists who found it im- 
possible to restrain their delight at 
the sight of the familiar faces of the 
play. 

“Look,—it is Luke!” 

“And that is John!” 

“And there is Mark.” 

“Isn’t that Matthew?” 

“Why, it’s. five of the Apostles!” 

“The tall dark man—with the 
very black hair and beard—is he the 
Christus?” 

*“What’s the matter with 
eyes ?—That is Judas.” 

“Dear me ... What a clever actor 
he must be! He doesn’t look like 
Judas off-stage. He looks more 


Wherever did you learn 


your 


“a. 


But the rest of the sentence was 
drowned in the clatter of chairs as 
the five disciples took their seats. 
Foaming steins of lager were brought 
to them. They all drank with the 
sort of grave-eyed mirth that knows 
no drunkenness. They toasted the 
Judas, who took his honors with 
quiet dignity and nothing of earth- 
ly vainglory. At length Herr Joseph 
Hausman felt the fingers of the tap- 
boy plucking at his sleeve. 

“The two gentlemen at the op- 
posite table ask if you would please 
join them for a few moments.” 

Herr Joseph Hausman arose. He 
was used to such requests. It was 
boresome to be interviewed by the 
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curious; yet one must be courteous 
in these matters. He walked over 
to where sat Brissac and Maranville. 

“Yes?” he said. 

His voice sounded like a deep bell. 
His eyes were large and spiritually 
luminous,—sacrificial coals mirac- 
ulously burning in the depths of 
dark waters. He had about his per- 
son a gaunt and noble beauty, only 
detracted from by a malevolent 
twist of beard, a sinister slant of 
coiffure which the playing of his 
part necessitated. 

“We wanted to tell you how much 
we enjoyed your fine performance. 
Won’t you sit down?” 

Herr Hausman bowed gravely and 
sat. One could see that praise meant 
nothing to this man. One cannot 
flatter a devotee who passes on to 
God ail the praise for whatever 
goodness there is in his actions. 


Still he said simply in excellent 
English: 
“IT am glad you liked it.” 


“On the whole,” said Brissac, 
“your play is better than that of 
Oberammergau.—Will you have 
some beer, or wine?” 

“Beer, please—I am glad you 
think that well of it. Still, all our 
plays in the Tyrol, better or worse, 
tend to the same purpose.” 

“But the pity of it is,” expostu- 
lated the businesslike producer,— 
“that your Weisbrucken play will 
not be seen for another ten years. 
By that time its fame will have died 
down, and all that you have labori- 
ously builded must be built again. 
Why not—now that you have whip- 
ped the drama to such perfection— 
hold it at that high-water mark by 
producing it next year, and from 
year to year after that?” 

“But our people are afraid... 
the taint of commercialism, you 
know .. .” 
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“After necessities are paid for, 
one might give the surplus to char- 
ity. Is not that a worthy object?” 

“Do not mistake me,” said Herr 
Hausman earnestly; “I said my peo- 
ple are afraid, not I. Personally, I 
am in favor of the yearly produc- 
tion. I have all along protested both 
its practicability and advisability to 
the town board of trustees. There 
are the poor who should be thought 
of, the people left destitute by the 
War. When we can win such help 
for them by our acting, why should 
we waste our talents for nine long 
years on pottery and the carving of 
wood? The trustees say that we 
would be vulgarized, debased,—but 
I cannot see it. To me the annual 
dramatic festival would be but a 
practice of thrift in the larger and 
nobler sense; and it is my great am- 
bition to see the practice estab- 
lished.” 

Brissac and Maranville nodded, 
almost respectfully. This man had 
intelligence !—From the table across 
the room, came the sounds of a dis- 
pute, and the call for an arbiter. 
“Joseph!” cried St. Matthew... 
“O Joseph!” 

“You will pardon me,” said Herr 
Hausman, half-rising; “but my 
friends want me.” 

“Certainly,” said Maranville: “But 
before you go, one question, if it is 
not too impertinent. You have 
spoken of your ambition for the 
Weisbrucken players: What is your 
own personal ambition?” 

“What is the ambition of every 
man or boy in Weisbrucken?” he 
said, with a wistfulness that rose to 
a sonorous crescendo of will—“To 
play the Christus, of course!” 


II. 


It was well known by those who 
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took the trouble to inform them- 
selves in such matters, how the Pas- 
sion Play of Weisbrucken came to 
be produced within the next two 
years. There had been all sorts of 
calamities since the last play,—a 
failure of crops, poverty, famine 
and many deaths. When the crest 
of the woeful wave had passed, the 
town board of trustees had come to- 
gether to deliberate with several of 
the notables of the previous produc- 
tion.—How to retrieve the disaster? 

There was a fiery meeting. Herr 
Hausman had suggested an imme- 
diate revival of the famous drama.— 
“A loophole for commercialism,” 
cried the die-hards. “Break our ten 
year rule once, and it will be broken 
forever. We shall become a vulgar 
village of perennial players. Christ 
will be forgotten.—No, we must find 
some other way—God will provide.” 

Then Herr Hausman had sweetly 
pointed out the sinfulness of look- 
ing for miracles when the God-given 
natural means were at hand.—But 
shortly before the famine, the 
Christus had died,—where should 
they find another? 

And Herr Hausman had said with 
quiet firmness: 

“7 will play the Christus!” 

So used were they to thinking of 
him as Judas that it had hitherto 
been impossible to picture Joseph 
Hausman in any other rdle.—But 
now, a look at his face, and every- 
one realized the justice of his offer. 
His beard he wore differently, and 
his hair likewise——He looked the 
Christ; he could act the Christ; he 
had lived the Christ.—Ecce Homo! 
cried a fanatic, and the uninten- 
tional blasphemy crystallized the 
sentiment of the crowd into unani- 
mous acclaim. The day was won, 
and the play put on. 

The result? 
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Some of the fundamentalists, be- 
witched for the time by Herr Haus- 
man’s portrayal, said reverently to 
themselves: “This is He!” while the 
disciples of the higher criticism had 
been momentarily swept from their 
critical feet, crying out to each other 
after the storm of emotion had 
passed: “What a pity it isn’t He!” 
—No glamorous, emasculated, pic- 
ture-book savior was this,—but a 
gaunt, vital, flesh and blood re- 
deemer who might very probably 
have lived, suffered, and died for 
men. There was a beautiful spirit- 
uality about him; but the spiritual 
never verged on the saccharine. His 
execution on the cross was as hor- 
ribly and shamefully real as an 
electrocution or a hanging. For days 
after seeing him, even the more 
hard-headed modernists could not 
banish the memory of his terrible 
meekness from their minds. To 
gain an adequate idea of the impres- 
sion made on the outsider, one had 
only to hear the most revolutionary 
producer on Broadway discuss the 
portrayal with the most radical of 
the dramatists a few hours after the 
premier presentation. 

They had adjourned to a quiet cor- 
ner in the same cheery wienstube 
which they had visited some years 
ago. As they sipped their wine, one 
could hear them enthusing: 

“The man is a genius!” 

“His performance will be the talk 
of the continent!” 

“This annual scouting tour of 
ours would be all right if it weren’t 
so confoundedly irritating.” 

“Why,—aren’t you enjoying the 
trip?” 

“Yes,—and no. 


Why start it by 
going to a place where the material 
is so good, but so pig-headedly 
stuck-in-the-mud that you are un- 
able to entice it home?—It’s mad- 

















dening, I tell you, to have a play 
rotting two years in your pocket for 
the want of a decent actor, then to 
see the man who can play it, and at 
the same time be unable to buy him. 
—By George,—isn’t he a wonder? 
He can make you believe in any- 
thing. He made me believe in his 
Judas; now he makes me—almost 
makes me—believe in his Christ.— 
For despite his improved interpreta- 
tion of the part, his realism must 
perforce be a _ specious realism; 
prick below the surface, and you 
yet have the sentimentalists’ Savior, 
the Savior of the platitudinarians, 
the psalm-singers and the miracle- 
mongers—What a pity !—If we could 
only have such an artist to play the 
real Christ, the unmeek Christ, 
Christ the rebel and the anarch.. .” 

“But surely this Hausman has the 
versatility to do it! Why not try 
him on the point?” 

“Are you mad? Wasn’t it you 
who told me how he lives,—with 
what unswerving devotion to the 
medieval ideal of the Messiah? He 
would regard us as the perpetrators 
of an arch-blasphemy!” 

The inn was crowded that night, 
and there was a good deal of bustle 
and clamor going on, until a tall 
man with a long flowing black beard 
and long flowing black hair and a 
pair of deep-set dark eyes each 
glowing like a fire in a cavern, en- 
tered the room in the company of 
three or four fellow players and 
took a seat at a table. Then some 
one cried, “It is the Christus!” 
whereon a hush fell over the place. 
The awesome magnetism of his per- 
sonality was even too much for the 
amiable skeptics. 

“Blasphemy would be right!” 
said Brissac. 

“Too bad,” said Maranville. And 
Shaking their heads mournfully 
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over the unapproachable artist, they 
rose and left the room. 


III. 


Three months passed. Before the 
Weisbrucken play closed its season, 
Brissac, irresistibly fascinated, must 
see it again. Maranville told him 
he was a fool. “Why vex yourself,” 
he cried impatiently, “with looking 
upon the unattainable? Sorry to be 
so unclubby, but I intend to sail 
straight home.” 

“Go ahead,” said Brissac. “As 
for me, I have a hunch. I have 
done nothing but dream of Haus- 
man’s Christus ever since we left 
Weisbrucken. The man haunts me. 
I shan’t be satisfied until I see him 
in the réle again.” 

“You may play your hunch,” re- 
joined Maranville; “I think I shall 
play mine to feed my pet brainbrat 
to the fishes when I am sailing 
home.” 

“Don’t,” said Brissac quietly; 
“give it to me instead. We may 
find a use for it some day!” Maran- 
ville handed him the thumb-worn 
’script, and they went their respec- 
tive ways. 

Brissac arrived in Weisbrucken 
just in time for the final perform- 
ance of the season, and was pleased 
to find that Hausman’s playing had 
lost nothing of its tragic depth or 
gaunt sincerity. If anything, his 
performance was improved. Several 
times Brissac was near to tears; and 
at the crucifixion he was almost 
tempted to dash down the theater 
aisle and own himself “saved.” 
Happily, however, his habitual in- 
hibitions restrained him; and in the 
evening when most of the mob had 
gone trainward, the placid reign of 
reason again set in over his soul. 
He was putting up at St. Joseph’s 
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house, where during dinner time he 
incidentally made enthusiastic men- 
tion of Herr Hausman’s Christus. 

“It is very good,” said St. Joseph 
with a noticeable lack of ardor and 
with shaggy eyebrows twisted into 
an enigmatic frown. Then he re- 
sumed the drinking of his thick bean 
soup. Odd, thought Brissac, two 
months ago most folks were raptur- 
ous in their enthusiasm over the 
new Christus. 

“Yes, Herr Hausman has made a 
most tremendous stir in the world,” 
he angled—‘“By the way, how does 
he bear his extraordinary honors?” 

Again St. Joseph frowned, and 
his eyebrows were so thick and his 
wrinkles so many that he might 
well have been taking upon his fore- 
head the frowns of half the folk in 
Weisbrucken. 

“O well,” he said evasively—“God 
have mercy on us all!”—There was 
no worming anything out of this old 
lad; so Brissac saved further inter- 
rogation for the villagers he should 
fall in with on his way to the inn. 

“Your Christus is remarkable!” 
he said to one after the other as he 
got the chance. 

But the joy of the simple folk in 
their play and its protagonist seemed 
altogether gone. They merely nodded 
their heads or looked darkly; and 
when interrogated as to the way 
the Christus bore his honors, they 
shrugged their shoulders and said 
nothing, or murmured, “God have 
mercy on us all!” Upon his arrival 
at the inn, when his curiosity was 
reaching the bursting point, the pro- 
ducer had the good fortune to come 
upon Fritz Reichert, at whose table 
—after greetings had been ex- 
changed—he immediately sat him- 
self. Reichert he had met here on 
a previous visit; and although a 
native Weisbruckener, the former 
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had the luck and energy to acquire 
some of the sophistication of the 
world at Heidelberg. This Herr 
Fritz, Brissac assured himself, 
would have none of the native super- 
stition about the duties of charity; 
so him he interrogated concerning 
the Christus. 

“Haven't you heard? .. . But of 
course, you wouldn’t hear! ... It 
is really too bad ...A kind of a 
paradox. As Judas he was the 
Christ—the meekest, most self-ef- 
facing, most devout man in the vil- 
lage—Now as the Christ . . . but 
what would you? A drop of flat- 
tery is more heady, sometimes, than 
a hogshead of Rhine wine; and the 
outsiders have literally deluged him 
with their praises. Then there is 
this business of continual acting: 
you know what an egotist it makes 
of a man! He comes, by the very 
practice of his profession, to be al- 
ways thinking of himself, ever re- 
garding himself to see how he looks, 
ever hearkening to himself to know 
how he sounds. One sees him at 
daily Mass no more; he is absent 
from our sangerfests; he goes his 
own way now. Some say that he 
has so projected himself into the 
inwardness of his part that he 
thinks he is God. Because of a pos- 
sible scandal, the trustees contem- 
plated closing the play in its third 
week; but there was so much money 
borrowed for the production, the 
drama had to go on in order to re- 
trieve the debt. The villagers think 
there is a curse on them. Even 
Herr Hausman’s family are quits of 
him. He lives with them, but that 
is all. Then there are rumors of 
great ladies and grand passions; 
and he has asked that his salary be 
doubled. . .. O well!” Herr Reichert 
philosophically buried his great 
saber-scarred nose in a foaming 
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tankard. But Brissac did not join 
him; drink did not interest him 
now. His nerves were a-tingle with 
excitement; his mind rapidly re- 
volving a plan. 

There was something melodramat- 
ically coincidental about the en- 
trance of the Christus at this mo- 
ment; still in this village, where 
folks endeavored to live their drama, 
anything might be expected to hap- 
pen. 

To-night he entered alone, with- 
out the usual apostles. No sudden 
hush fell upon the place when he 
came, for the inn was almost de- 
serted, and there were few tongues 
to cease their wagging. But the 


handful present, especially Brissac, 
did not fail to note his coming, his 
histrionic stride, the self-satisfied. 
set of his shoulders, the smug droop 
of the corners of his mouth as of 
one who has drunk good wine and 


is satisfied;—nor could one fail to 
note the contradictory fire of dis- 
content that burned in his deep- 
sunk eyes, the spectral glow of the 
worm that never dies. 

He took a seat at a table and 
ordered. 

“Johannisberger, a pint, please.” 
His voice was low and vibrant and 
pleasingly modulated,—too well 
modulated. One had the impression 
that the man was swinging censers 
before himself,—wreathing his ears 
with a kind of soniferous incense. 

Brissac excused himself to Reich- 
ert, and walked over to Herr Haus- 
man’s table. Briefly he introduced 
himself. Briefly—after a word of 
sincerest praise—he made his pro- 
posal, telling of his revolutionary 
play, his difficulties in securing an 
actor with the requisite genius. He 
would pay a thousand a week—He 
knew whom he wanted, but could he 
get him? 
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In silence the greatest Christus of 
the Tyrol listened, but the expres- 
sion of his eye was no way hostile. 

“Of course,” Brissac beat ’round 
the bush—“er . . . the hero of Mar- 
anville’s Christus is not your 
Christus /—He is ...er... No of- 
fense to your beliefs intended! .. . 
he is ... the real Christus,—the 
Christ of critical, unsentimental 
scholars, psyched clean of their 
crucifixion complex!” 

Then Herr Hausman spoke. 

“To be sure,” he said in mellow, 
measured tones, “one may set a dif- 
ferent interpretation on the Re- 
deemer’s life. I myself, if I had 
the opportunity, would amend my 
present interpretation. I would hu- 
manize the part even more. I have, 
too, been studying a great deal late- 
ly, and it seems to me that the story 
might be changed in some impor- 
tant points. But I hardly think I 
could accept your offer to play your 
ultra modern Christus in New York 
even were I to agree with the inter- 
pretation you set upon His life. You 
see, my people need me here, so 
much. There will be next year’s 
performance; then what will they 
do?—No, I do not think I can go!” 

“But think,” urged Brissac, “of 
the unlimited scope you would have 
for the play of your talents. Now 
you may display your genius in 
Weisbrucken only; the sphere of 
your influence is a pin-point com- 
pared to the cosmos over which 
Maranville’s Christus would travel, 
were you to play it. Is it right to 
deprive the world of your God-given 
talents? Why ennapkin them in 
Weisbrucken, when you can shower 
them over all the high spots of Eu- 
rope, America and perhaps Aus- 
tralia?—Man, don’t you know you 
can have the world at your feet if 
you want it?”—There followed a 
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long pause; fully three minutes 
went without either speaking a 
word.—“I would pay you two thou- 
sand a week :—Think of that!” 

Herr Hausman was thinking of it, 
—and of the world at his feet. He 
was thinking hard... 

From behind the bar came the 
clinking of a coin... 

It was an unusually warm night 
for late September, and possibly be- 
cause of the heat, great drops of 
sweat stood out upon the Christus’s 
brow. 


IV. 


After Holy Thursday,—Good Fri- 
day, in this instance separated by 
an interval of many months. 

It had been a magnificent piece of 
impudence to present the new 
Christus on Good Friday from 12 to 
3 p. m.; and to present it at the 
Odeon next to St. Anthony’s where 


the Three Hours’ Agony was being 
celebrated with dolorous religiosity, 
—that had something in the nature 


of a challenge in it. Yet Brissac 
had always won with impudence; 
the sentiment of the theatergoing 
public—educated as it had been by 
the forward looking dramatists of 
the past decade—was practically 
ripe for the most radical drama; 
and this time the daring producer 
played an almost unbeatable ace. 
Every circumstance preliminary 
to the opening pointed to its suc- 
cess. The initial performance would 
be an invitation one; a hand-picked 
audience, save for the critics, would 
appreciatively attend. There would 
be members of the modernist clergy, 
untrammeled artists, radical litera- 
ti, fate masters and soul captains, 
colonels and generals in the van- 
guard of the new intelligentsia. 
Before these choice souls, would 
be unfolded the character of the 
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modernist Christ, the ancient Christ, 
—the real Christ as seen with the 
naked eye of the scientific biog- 
rapher, untinted by the rosy glasses 
of apostolic enthusiasm. In him 
they should behold the radical re- 
belliousness of Karl Marx, the 
trenchant irony of Bernard Shaw, 
the rugged simplicity of Walt Whit- 
man. There would be no attempt 
to seduce the imagination by pres- 
entation of Scriptural pap intended 
for pathological pietists: here one 
should behold only the epic en- 
deavors of the arch-foe of estab- 
lished religion, the drama of an In- 
tellect overcoming its environment. 
Maranville’s Christus would be a 
feast of reason and a flow of soul. 

Not that the dramatic element 
should be lacking or subdued! Con- 
sider the scene where Christ drives 
the money changers from _ the 
temple. What a scene they had 
made of it! In Weisbrucken this 
was an incident; on Broadway it 
would be the gripping culmination 
of the second act, and a provocative 
occasion for the indictment of com- 
mercialized clergy throughout the 
world. Very touching, too, would 
be the defense of the woman taken 
in adultery. And though the cross 
had been purposely omitted—the 
death of Christ thereon being of 
such dubious historicity as to render 
a crucifixion undeniably anti-cli- 
matic—nevertheless the omission of 
the expected dolors would be atoned 
for in full by the appearance of un- 
expected felicities. Principal among 
these the last brief scene—one of 
startling beauty, unfolding a retired 
Christ—a wounded Christ—a Whit- 
manesque or Thoreauvian Christ, 
tending sheep in obscurity among 
the hills,—now too ironic of the 
past and passing show to dream of 
taking part in it. 
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It was all brilliantly written; 
Brissac had given the play his most 
careful production, and as men- 
tioned before,—on the principle that 
an initial audience should never be 
inferior to the play it launches on 
its season,—had seen to it that his 
seats were suitably filled. The sub- 
ordinate acting was good; and in 
rehearsal, day after day, Herr Jo- 
seph Hausman had surpassed him- 
self... 

But when the day came, some- 
thing went wrong. The audience 
was up to expectations; the cast in 
general did well; but there was 
something wrong with Herr Joseph 
Hausman. Next door in St. An- 
thony’s, they played intermittently 
the Stabat Mater, the strains of 
which wafted into the dressing 
rooms wherever the windows were 
not closed. Possibly Herr Joseph’s 


window was open; possibly the mel- 
ancholy melody stirred in him old 
memories of his acting back at 
Weisbrucken, and by some psycho- 
logical freak unlocked the shut door 


of a habit. Anyway, Herr Joseph 
was disturbed, — profoundly so. 
Even the most sympathetic said that 
his acting was awful. Words of 
fire and rebellion he spoke with the 
meekness of a whipped puppy; 
there were sparkling lines that he 
uttered in the naive monotone of a 
dull child; and at the marriage of 
Cana, where he should have pre- 
sided with the mirthfulness of a 
genial visiting host, there was a 
troubled, fearful look in his eye and 
the reverberation of desolation in 
his wittiest words. 

Like an agony, the play persisted 
without a single sign of appreciative 
attention through three weary hours 
of infinity... . 

In the third hour as the final cur- 
tain came down, not one of those 
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who had remained, bestirred his 
hands;—but there were two who 
hissed. 

V. 


Brissac was a philosopher; and, 
experienced in the calamitous cas- 
ualties of the theatrical game, he 
knew how to reef his emotional 
sails in the presence of an adverse 
wind. Not so good at weathering 
the loss was the playwright Maran- 
ville, whom—immediately after the 
fiasco—the producer consoled by 
promise of prompt production for 
his sure-fire potboiler, Sunken Gold. 

“And then I do not even give up 
hope of the Christus!” said the 
sanguine one, as they walked back- 
stage, to and fro under the cedar 
trees of the Nazarene’s paradisical 
retreat. “Why should we give up 
hope? The play has not failed. The 
supporting cast have not failed. Nor 
have I lost faith in Hausman. With 
him it has been a case of nerves. 
The poor fellow has run into debt 
while rehearsing, and is worried 
about making good. He was even 
looking for an advance this morn- 
ing. You know he has been run- 
ning about with women a lot. Also 
he is not yet acclimated. We'll give 
him a rest and put him in training 
again for an opening in Chicago. 
There he is bound to go over.” 

Maranville could not see the fu- 
ture in such an optimistic light; and 
he cursed Hausman bitterly. But 
Brissac, the benevolent, sent up to 
the latter’s dressing room a little 
consolatory note setting forth the 
managerial plans, together with a 
check for three thousand dollars :— 
“The advance I promised you this 
morning!” 

The envelope and contents were 
returned to him,—the check in 
pieces. 
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“Ph-h-ew!”—he whistled. “Dear, 
dear,—these artists!” And resolving 
to make out a new check on the 
morrow, he started out of the the- 
ater with Maranville. 

“Don’t lock up, Hans,” he said 
to the grizzled old German who 
guarded the stage door. “Mr. Haus- 
man isn’t dressed yet. But when 
he’s finished, you can close for the 
night. There won’t be any perform- 
ance this evening!” 

Playwright and producer bade the 
door attendant good day; and obe- 
dient to his orders, he waited. . . 

Ten—twenty—thirty minutes he 
waited—waited until he became 
cussfully impatient... 

At half-past four, he tapped his 
pipe on the jamb of the door, and 
went upstairs to see what the 
trouble could be.. . 

At the head of the first flight of 
stairs was the star’s dressing room, 
the door of which was a few inches 
ajar. Coming to the topmost step, 
Hans paused and stood bending an 
attentive ear to the sounds beyond 
the door. Back and forth, back and 
forth, the slip-slop of restless san- 
dalled feet could be plainly heard. 
Presently a pause, as the dank 
chilly jeremiads of the Tenebra— 
now being celebrated in St. An- 
thony’s—came seeping through the 
star’s open window. 

“Jerusalem, Jerusalem, conver- 
tere ad Dominum Deum Tuum.. .” 

A deep groan from the soul with- 
in; and again the aimless shuffle of 
sandals,—slip-slop, slip-slop .. . 

Hans moved forward a few steps 
and peered in through the partly 
opened doorway. There was a man 
pacing the floor and wringing his 
hands when he was not running 
them distractedly through his long 
silken hair; and he was in the garb 
of the Christ. 
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“Jesus, Mary and Joseph!”—The 
doorman crossed himself, mesmer- 
ized for the time by the magic half- 
light of the theater; then he realized 
that this was a theatric Christ. Still 
his emotional being reacted to the 
make-believe savior as to the real 
one... 

And now this Christ, a beautiful 
nobility shining through his coun- 
tenance, would pause to listen to the 
music of the Tenebrz as to a sad 
but sweetly familiar melody. And 
now he would sit himself down, his 
features contorted in a kind of evil 
agony as he pressed his thumbs 
against the drums of his ears. 

“Christ!” he would groan: 
“Christ!” Then up again, back and 
forth... 

Suddenly the male voices of the 
St. Anthony choir were raised in a 
wail more despairing than any they 
had hitherto sung; and the Christus 
throwing up his pale, dramatic, pro- 
testing hands, burst out of the room. 
He rushed past Hans without even 
seeing him:—he saw nothing, for 
his eyes were blinded with tears. 
Down the stairs he sped as if the 
devil were after him.—Onto the 
stage, where the bewitched attend- 
ant, peering over the balcony that 
abutted on the border pieces, 
watched the fugitive prostrate him- 
self on a _ papier-mdche hillock 
shaded by the most deceptive of 
play-acting cedars. 

His body quivered, as racked with 
a deep-seated grief; and when he 
raised his face, it seemed to the 
watcher—in the light of the dim 
blue foots which the stage electri- 
cian had turned on and carelessly 
left burning—as if the tears had 
worn great furrows into his either 
cheek... 

He was getting up now, evidently 
coming to a realization of where he 
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was—He was on the stage. He was 
an actor. He was more than an 
actor. Some of his self-respect re- 
turning to him, he stalked down 
center, and looked at the empty 
seats reproachfully. He stretched 
out his hands to an invisible audi- 
ence. 

“J not act the Christ?” he was 
saying—His nostrils quivered; his 
head went high in air: “I am the 
Christ!” 

Defiantly he gazed on the audi- 
ence that was not there; then re- 
treated a few steps to the rear, 
elevating his arms in a cross-like 
gesture—Now he drooped his head 
meekly. 

“Father,” he cried in a voice 
choked with tears—‘“forgive them 
—they know not what they do!” 

A pause—incongruous—as_ the 
hands resumed their normal place 
—the harshness of the voice that 
followed from the lips which had 
uttered pity: “How is that, eh,— 
how is that? Is not that as Christ 
would have said it?” 

Again the upraising of arms. 
Again the voice which listened to 
itself : 

“I thirst!—Do you hear them,— 
do you hear them applauding? They 
are applauding me. They know I 
am the Christ!—Why can’t you 
hear them?” 

Again the cross-like elevation; a 
wail that shook his being to the 
depths. 

“My God, my God,” he gasped— 
“why hast Thou forsaken me?”— 
Then he hearkened,—for applause 
—Somehow he did not seem to hear 
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it this time. His hands once more 
dropping to his side, rage and de- 
spair clouded his face. He advanced 
to the footlights, and fiercely shook 
his fist. 

“Damn you!—Why don’t you 
applaud? Why don’t you, eh?— 
Don’t you know that lam...Iam 
..- He?’’—Suddenly as at some wild 
burst of reproach, inaudible to 
Hans, the actor recoiled, placing his 
hands for the moment over his ears 
—“‘Vah? ... Shout not Vah! at me 
—I am the Christ, I am not Judas! 
I am Christus, I tell you/—yYet I 
can play Judas as well as Christ— 
I can play you the hanging scene, 
the scene of the Judas tree, as really 
as if it were he hanging himself be- 
fore your very eyes—Still I am no 
betrayer. Didn’t I send the check 
back,—in pieces,—in thirty pieces? 
—and how could I betray Christ, 
when I am God? How could God 
betray God?—Yet I can play you the 
betrayer. I will show you how I 
can play him.—See!” As the actor 
started to rip off his tunic, the door 
attendant, too old to grapple singly 
with a madman, ran out from the 
theater in search of help... 


Some minutes later, Hans re- 
turned with a policeman.—But it 
was too late. From the all too real- 
istic branch of the cedar, the Judas- 
Christus hung in death; and as they 
gazed upon the grisly figure, there 
burst upon their ears the wild chaos 
of desolation,—the climatic thunder 
of the Tenebrx,—and there sounded 
in it neither a note of hope, nor hint 
of resurrection. 









SEMINARY MEMORIES. 


By GRANT MorGAN. 


PUBLISHER’S telegram was 

the cause of a recent hurried 
trip to New York, my first visit in 
more than two years. With im- 
mediate business off my hands I 
made a call on an old friend of mine 
in the vicinity of Chelsea Square. 
Going to his house I had to pass the 
doors of the General Theological 
Seminary and at once a flood of 
memories rushed through my head. 
I recalled the circumstances of my 
matriculation. 

I had been for my first year of 
theological study in a small semi- 
nary of the most radical type. I 
mean radical in thé ordinary sense 


of the term, for the professors and 
most of the students were convinced 
Socialists or Communists, or at least 
they thought they were. I also mean 


radical in another sense. I was 
taught the most extreme sort of 
Biblical Higher Criticism, following 
the school of one Albert Schweitzer 
of Strassburg. There was but one 
kind of theology possible under the 
Schweitzer interpretation—Unitar- 
ianism. I do not mean to say that 
my confréres saw where they 
were going, nor have any of them 
since joined outright the Unitarian 
Church. But no one accepting the 
teachings I received could believe 
that Jesus is God. Some of my 
companions were not of the mental 
ability to see the logic of their posi- 
tion. Others went on being Unitar- 
ians in fact and Episcopalians in 
name. It reminded one strongly of 
the dictum of Chief Justice Taft 
that the reason the Unitarian 


Church is so small is because there 
are so many Unitarians in the other 
Protestant bodies. 

It was to get away from the radi- 
cal teachings that had completely 
destroyed my faith in the superna- 
tural that I changed seminaries. My 
early days at the General were dark 
ones indeed. For one thing, I had 
made the jump without the permis- 
sion of my Bishop. The Dean took 
me in on the condition that the 
Bishop should ratify his judgment 
on the matter. The Bishop acted 
in the case much as a Catholic 
Bishop would. He considered me 
under a cloud for moving without 
permission and gave the benefit of 
the doubt for any difficulties to the 
seminary I had left. Besides, as a 
young lay reader I had made for 
myself no mean reputation as a 
militant Romanizer and the good 
man was decidedly willing to listen 
to arguments against me. To the 
Bishop’s frown and my own upset 
religious condition was added an 
accident in my first month. I slipped 
on the gym floor in a handball game 
and sprained an ankle. For many 
weeks I walked on crutches and had 
to receive the Communion without 
kneeling. 

The accident brought out one 
happy thing,—the devotion of a 
young Jap student. He roomed 
across the hall from me and had 
just come from Japan. He could 
speak almost no English at all and 
was lost and homesick in the strange 
new world thousands of miles away 
from his wife and baby. On the first 
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day of the term I went out of my 
way to be kind to him and to tell 
him I knew one of his fellow coun- 
trymen from the other seminary. 
His appreciation of my interest was 
touching. It cost me nothing to be 
nice to him for I liked him and I 
was completely without race prej- 
udice. The day I was helped to my 
room with the bad ankle he came in 
and inquired the trouble. In an 
instant he was on his knees at my 
feet. He bathed the swollen mem- 
ber, massaged it according to the 
laws of treatment known only to 
his race, and all with a tenderness 
born of his love for me. Our friend- 
ship remained throughout the time 
I was a student at the General and 
would have lasted till now had I 
taken the time to answer his letters 
from Japan after his graduation 
and ordination. 

At the time that I was adjusting 
myself to the new life the race ques- 
tion was raised in the refectory. 
The president of the senior class 
was a Southerner and he made a 
loud protest against the presence of 
colored men at the same tables with 
the white students. He insisted on 
a student vote on the matter, with 
most happy results from my point 
of view. As far as I remember there 
was only one vote for segregation, 
and that, undoubtedly, came from 
the president himself. The result 
was thaf the negro students ate with 
their respective classes just as they 
sat in the chapel and in the lecture 
halls. 

At my table sat a negro of rather 
unusual qualities. He was born in 
the North, was a college graduate, 
and one who never seemed to worry 
over the inferior position into which 
his color forced him at times. It 
was inevitable that some of his 
classmates should patronize him a 


bit, but Charley never showed signs 
of hurt feelings. The thing I re- 
member him for best was his report 
to us on the occasion of his canoni- 
cal examination for the diaconate. 
He was a candidate for one of the 
New Jersey dioceses and had to 
make the trip to the see city to be 
examined by three presbyters ap- 
pointed for the purpose by the ordi- 
nary. 

Among the subjects for examina- 
tion was that of Christian Ethics. 
Not Moral Theology. At that time 
the General had not advanced so 
far, though there was a rumble of 
discontent among the High Church- 
men that they were being deprived 
of one of the necessary tools for 
their trade. One of the questions 
asked Charley was, “What do you 
mean by the expression ‘Kingdom 
of God’?” 

Charley proceeded to reel off a 
definition that would have filled 
half a page in a book. 

“My God!” broke in an old ex- 
aminer. “I have been in the minis- 
try forty years and never yet have 
I heard the equal. Is that what they 
taught you in the Seminary?” 

“Yes sir,” replied Charley. 

“Well, now, suppose you forget 
what you learned in your class in 
Ethics and tell me what you think 
is meant by the term yourself.” 

The candidate then gave a short 
common-sense explanation to be 
greeted with a sigh of relief from 
the examiners. Need I add that this 
tale gave great joy to our table? 

That reminds me of a colored 
man we had in the ministry out in 
the West. He was an ambitious 
fellow, a hard-working student, and 
one who wanted exceedingly to be 
a “Catholic,” as Episcopalians under- 
stand that term. One day when I 
was paying him a call he asked me 
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the name of some books in Moral 
Theology. I told him there was noth- 
ing worth reading except “Roman” 
books. He wanted to know what, 
and I recommended Tanquerey as 
being the easiest Latin I knew of. 
Forthwith Gilbert provided himself 
with a set of Tanquerey both in 
Moral and in Dogma. The next 
time I saw him he was wading knee 
deep in Human Acts and rattling it 
off in Latin like a Sulpician. 

Next he wanted to know where 
he could get Catholic service books. 
I let him take my Missale Romanum 
and a copy of the Manual of Prayers. 
Shortly after this there came a tele- 
phone call from “Father” Gilbert, 
as he now called himself, asking me 
to help with a funeral of one of the 
colored Four Hundred. I agreed to 


help him out and when I arrived at 
the church I was asked to sing the 


lesson from the burial office of the 
Book of Common Prayer! No one 
unfamiliar with the Episcopal serv- 
ice could appreciate to the full the 
incongruity of this. If a Catholic 
will picture to himself the priest 
singing the Epistle and Gospel from 
the pulpit in English instead of 
reading it he will gain some concep- 
tion of the humor of the situation. 
Of course I refused, saying I would 
read the lesson. Gilbert looked crest- 
sallen but accepted my offer as the 
nearest he could get to what he 
wanted. The service started off 
with small negroes in cassocks and 
surplices carrying processional cru- 
cifix, candles, and incense in an 
array wonderful to behold. Just 
where Gilbert made up his order of 
procession was a mystery to me. 
He had all the proper articles of 
religion but nothing in its right 
place. I thought of my copy of 
Fortescue lying on the desk of my 
study table and groaned. I read my 
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part of the service but that was all 
that was read. “Father” Gilbert 
and the vested choir sang every- 
thing else in the book to the best 
gala melodies they could find. Never 
did I think faith in the Resurrec- 
tion of the Body could be expressed 
so positively. No hint of a possible 
Purgatory here. This was the burial 
office done up in the style of Easter 
Sunday. 

The service came to an end as 
far as the Book of Common Prayer 
was concerned, and I waited for the 
procession to start for the door. But 
no! That was only the Protestant 
service that had been read; there 
was still the Catholic part left. The 
Reverend Father donned a white 
cope and with his censers and holy 
water bucket proceeded to the Abso- 
lution of the body. There is, of 
course, no such ritual in the Episco- 
pal service books, but Father Gilbert 
was nothing daunted. He reached 
beneath a soiled alb and pulled out 
my Manual of Prayers and intoned: 
“Libera Me, Domine, de morte 
zterna,” and so on through the en- 
tire Absolution in Latin! I knew 
the responses and mumbled them 
feebly while the congregation looked 
on in adoration at the aplomb of 
their rector. To be able to handle 
the Latin made the same impres- 
sion on them that it did on one or 
two of Canon Sheehan’s characters. 
In itself it seemed proof positive of 
a divine call. 

The agony was over at last. I re- 
covered my Manual of Prayers as 
soon after as possible and then my 
Missale. But too late. The iron 
had entered into the soul of Gilbert 
and he had copies of his own by 
then. The next thing I knew he was 
fixing up the Communion Service 
of the Prayer Book to accord with 
the Missale. He did not read aloud 
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the English and silently interpolate 
in Latin all that the Reformers had 
cut out, as many High Church par- 
sons do to this day. He was more 


naive. He read Latin and English 
aloud indiscriminately. Thus he 
would turn to the people at the 
Prayer for the Whole State of 
Christ’s Church Militant, and join- 
ing and extending his hands after 
the manner described in the rubrics 
of the Missal would say: “Orate 
Fratres for the Whole State of 
Christ’s Church.” He omitted the 
word “Militant” because he wanted 
the prayer to include the Poor Souls 
for whom the Episcopal service 
makes no provision. Next he would 
say, 

“Per omnia secula sxculorum.” 

“Amen.” 

“Dominus vobiscum.” 

“Et cum spiritu tuo.” 

“Lift up your hearts.” 

And then he went on with the 
Preface in English. 

News of these doings finally 
reached the ears of the Bishop, and 
next thing we knew “Father” Gil- 
bert had been asked to resign. 


I have strayed far afield in these 
memories. In those first few months 
at the General there was another 
amusing incident. I was rooming 
on the top floor on Ninth Avenue. 
It was my first experience with an 
open fireplace, such things being 
unknown in my humble home in 
the Middle West where nothing 
would keep one warm in winter but 
a real coal stove or a furnace. I 
burned up a pile of newspapers one 
Fall night and sat at my desk study- 
ing as the flames poured out the 
chimney making a great show of 
fireworks. One Father Dan Kier- 


nan of St. Bernard’s Catholic Church 
on Fourteenth Street, 


happened 
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along Ninth Avenue at the time and 
thought the General Seminary was 
on fire. Now I had always been 
taught that Catholics could commit 
any sort of crime against a heretic 
and receive the Church’s blessing, 
and here and now I have to relate a 
strange thing. Instead of offering 
up a prayer of gratitude that this 
Protestant school was in danger 
what did Father Dan do but turn in 
an alarm. 

I received a rude shock when a 
gang of helmeted firemen burst into 
my room, hose in hand, ready to 
combat the fire. I explained, and 
received a severe call down from the 
captain. The next morning the 
Dean had his turn at me for being 
so careless. Later I met Father 
Kiernan and I said to him, “Well, 
Father, I suppose you thought you 
were getting in practice for your 
avocation in the next world.” 

“What is that?” he asked. 

“Calling out the fire department 
for the Anglicans.” 

He laughed at the poor joke and 
insisted that he was not at all likely 
to be called on for any such job. 
By that time I had learned some- 
thing of the meaning of Catholic 
toleration and was aware that my 
joke lacked point. 

The seminary was a great place 
for propaganda, particularly the 
High Church variety. Hardly a 
week passed without a visit of one 
of the Holy Cross Fathers or a Cow- 
ley Father. Clothed in their black 
habits they would appear in the 
quadrangle and make for the room 
of one of the “Spike” students. They 
were seldom persona grata with the 
faculty. The General Seminary is 
the only official seminary of the 
whole Protestant Episcopal Church. 
The others are all diocesan or pri- 
vate. Consequently it is supposed to 
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represent neither Highs nor Lows 
nor Broads but should be rather a 
compromise between the warring 
factions that compose the Church 
proper. As a matter of fact there is 
always a preponderance of High 
Churchmen on the faculty and 
among the students. This makes 
the institution open to a steady fire 
of criticism from the Low and 
Broad Church editors and preach- 
ers, and so renders the Dean and 
faculty particularly sensitive to any 
extra curricular activities that may 
furnish their enemies with more 
ammunition. Thus it is that the 
visiting monks usually come as the 
guests of students rather than of the 
seminary. If anything is said about 
it the Dean can answer that it is not 
his business to deny the students 
the right to have whom they will as 
visitors. In the evenings the monk 
will be surrounded in some stud- 


ent’s quarters by a crowd of young 


imbibe the latest 
the 


men eager to 
“Catholic” development in 
Church. 

Catholic seminarians might well 
smile at the comfortable luxury of 
the Episcopalian students. Well- 
furnished rooms looking more like 
the studies of well-to-do rectors are 
equipped with cozy open fires. Some 
of the more advanced students will 
have little images of the Blessed 
Virgin in antique polychrome with 
the “proper” colored light, which 
Catholics must be informed is not 
red but blue. One of the usual pre- 
liminaries to these High Church ses- 
sions is for the owner of the room 
to throw a handful of highly aromat- 
ic incense on a hot coal shovel. In 
my wildest High Church days I 
could never quite go this display. I 
used to advise my friends to pay a 
visit to Dunwoodie and see some- 
thing of the regimented discipline 
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and severe simplicity under which 
Catholics are prepared for their vo- 
cations as soldiers in the army of 
the Lord. I was usually met with 
the suggestion that the Anglicans 
were not going to imitate post- 
Tridentine Prussianism. In other 
words, my companions were soul 
starved for ritual and incense, and 
the result was that when they 
finally dared give themselves over 
to it they knew no restraints. The 
most pathetic sight I know of is an 
ex-Unitarian or Baptist gone mad 
over the xsthetic side of borrowed 
Catholicism. 

“Converts” from the other Prot- 
estant sects make up a large per- 
centage of the General men. One 
year when I was there a census re- 
vealed that seventy per cent of the 
men had been baptized into other 
denominations than the Episcopal. 
And then, too, there are the Low 
Churchmen who come to the Gen- 
eral and who succumb to the bland- 
ishments of their High Church 
companions before the term is ex- 
pired. 

Not all surrender easily. Some 
not at all. I remember two militant 
“Prots” who spent their time trying 
to make converts of the “Spikes” 
to the Low Church point of view. 
But it was a hopeless cause. Both 
of the men I have in mind had most 
unpleasant personalities to add to 
their difficulties. They made a 
point of laughing at the Catholic de- 
votions of their classmates and, of 
course, the latter were offended by 
this irreverence. This led to their 
being pretty much ostracized, and 
the vicious circle was completed in 
that their dispositions were made 
worse by the treatment they re- 
ceived. Each was the son of a Low 
Church minister and had been 
brought up in the Protestant at- 
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mosphere of the old style Episco- 
palianism. Each hated the word 
“Rome” and each was honestly con- 
vinced that the High Church move- 
ment could have but one ending, 
submission to Rome. Now as I look 
back it is only with sympathy. They 
had the Book of Common Prayer, 
and the history of their Church on 
their side, but they were in the 
wrong place at the General Semi- 
nary which would have nothing of 
their Low Churchism. 

The work of Catholicizing the 
Low Churchmen went on merrily. 
Young men would come in their 
first year of seminary study rather 
vague in their religious beliefs. Dr. 
Hall taught them St. Thomas 
Aquinas watered down for the An- 
glican exigencies; the monks hu- 
mored them; the High Churchmen 
patronized, flattered, cajoled, or 
snubbed as the necessities of the 
case might seem to demand. Before 
the term had expired they would be 
going to confession, calling the Holy 
Communion service the Mass, and 
making retreats at Holy Cross mon- 
astery. 

It was after I had become a Cath- 
olic and was living in the famous 
flat that I ran upon one of the old 
time General men. A fine student 
at Columbia, he had imbibed all the 
so-called scientific attitude toward 
life and could no more have been 
Low Church than he could have 
been High. He was of the school 
y-cleped Liberal. To this group there 
has been no definite revelation from 
God as to why we were created or 
whither we are bound or how we 
are to regulate our lives so as to 
reach our destination. The differ- 
ence between this school and the 
Unitarians lies largely in this that 
the Unitarians are a separate sect 
whereas the Liberal Anglicans re- 
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main in their old Church and bore 
from within. 

I ran into Joe one night in Times 
Square. He was a splendid fellow, 
clean living, clear eyed, honest, and 
with a likeable disposition. We 
shook each other by the hand with 
genuine joy. But when I asked 
what he was doing I received the 
shock of my young life. Joe was a 
curate at St. Edgar’s! Joe of all 
men working in a parish where he 
had to say a daily “Mass,” hear con- 
fessions, sprinkle the congregation 
on Sundays with holy water, and 
bless rosaries out of a Rituale Ro- 
manum. 

“How come?” I gasped. 

My answer was an invitation to 
call on Joe at the General where he 
was still living. He had a fellow- 
ship there and was working at Co- 
lumbia for his doctorate. 

Along in June after the seminary 
classes were over with for the year 
I dared to make my way down to 
Chelsea Square. It was a soft night 
and as I passed through the famil- 
iar portals on Ninth Avenue it 
seemed as though I were again a 
student in the old quadrangle. The 
same street noises, the blare of vic- 
trolas, the banging of player pianos, 
although no radios as yet, as when 
I was a senior harrassed with reli- 
gious doubts and wondering if I 
ought to go on to ordination. 

Joe was in his room looking very 
cool in a light robe. He pushed over 
his cigarette case and I sat in a 
huge Morris chair. Solid comfort 
after my own cramped quarters in 
Forty-third Street. I wanted to keep 
off religion and told Joe so. Nothing 
to it. Joe wanted to know how it 
felt to be a Roman. He was of the 
opinion that we had as much trou- 
ble in our Church as the Episcopal- 
ians had in theirs. 
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“Do you mean Joe, that Catholics 
disagree among themselves the way 
Anglicans do?” 

“Well, don’t they?” 

“If you mean that there are minor 
disputes among philosophers and 
theologians about matters upon 
which the Church has made no 
definite pronouncements, you are 
right. We have Catholic evolution- 
ists and Catholic anti-evolutionists, 
and so long as neither goes against 
Catholic principles they have plenty 
of freedom to write books and lec- 
ture and try to make converts to 
their point of view. But if you mean 
that any priest anywhere can get up 
in his pulpit and deny the Faith 
then you are all off. 

“Let me illustrate what I mean. 
You are now a High Churchman, 
believing in the Mass and many 
other Catholic doctrines. You could 
leave your church any morning and 
walk a mile or two and find a half- 
dozen churches of your own denom- 
ination teaching things diametrical- 
ly opposed to what you believe. If 
you think the Catholic Church per- 
mits any such business you are dead 
wrong.” 

“Are there then no heretics among 
your priests?” he asked. 

“I do not know. The Church 
cannot guarantee that. Her Founder 
promised to lead her into all truth. 
He commissioned her to teach what- 
soever He delivered into her charge. 
You must admit that she is doing 
that very thing day after day, Sun- 
day after Sunday, in every land. 
There can be no such thing as of- 
ficial heresy in the Catholic Church, 
and whenever it sticks up its head 
there is some one on hand to lop it 
off. In your Church a man can 
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teach heresy and teach it openly as 
the truth. Do you get my point?” 

He said he did. Many other mat- 
ters of theological import we talked 
over that evening wherein I did my 
best to make him see that there is 
no halfway house between Rome and 
reason, as Bob Ingersoll used to 
phrase it. Bob meant, of course, not 
reason but rationalism, which is 
quite a different matter. 

My friend Joe is no longer a cur- 
ate at that High Church. I am sure 
he has not become a Catholic, and I 
can only think that with his keen 
mind he has taken the other logical 
step and lapsed back into his orig- 
inal subjective Liberalism. Whether 
he can ever work out of that will 
depend on many things, over some 
of which he himself may have no 
control, such for instance as the 
grace from on high. 

The other day in my hurried trip 
to New York as I walked by the old 
doorway on Ninth Avenue I thanked 
God my own struggles were over. 
It is a lovely spot, Chelsea Square. 
From the Twentieth Street side it 
is an oasis in a desert. But it was 
worse than a barren desert for me. 
I went on up Ninth Avenue and 
turned into a cross street. There I 
found the old church where as an 
Anglican I had often stolen in for a 
prayer. It is St. Columba’s, and the 
light before the altar there burned 
for me brighter than in those far- 
off weary days. To me it was the 
light in my Father’s house; the light 
left there for the wanderer when he 
should be ready to return home. 
How blind I was, and how long | 
waited to follow it, and how much 
my delay cost me only two of us 
know! 
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By GEorGE F. PAvL. 


OME few miles on the hither side 
of Puebla, Mexico, lies the an- 
cient city of Tlaxcala, where stands 
the oldest church west of the At- 
lantic.’ It was the desire to see with 
my own eyes this city of the past 
that brought me over the mule tram- 
way from Santa Ana to its very self. 
Even if Tlaxcala were not famed in 
song and story, its serene quaint- 
ness should bring to it many a way- 
farer who seeks relief in rest. There 
is no hurry here. Business cares are 
not so pressing that men must 
scurry by with only a word. The 
peasants come to market to stay all 
day. They will leave when all is 
ready for departure; haste would be 
undignified and perhaps inconven- 
ient, especially if during the market 
hours a love affair has been blos- 
soming amid the peppers and the 
pineapples. 

No wonder that the two mules at 
Santa Ana stand dozing in their 
tracks until the hour of departure; 
the sleepiness is infectious, yet last 
night, be it known, these mules did 
not dream upon a bed of roses about 
a Valhalla especially for mules, nor 
even on a bed of straw, but upon a 
bed of flinty cobblestones with the 
hard side always turned up. The 
Mexicans tell us that the mule needs 
no better. Quien sabe? 

In a few minutes a man of sixty 
appears, carefully guarding five 


mail sacks, the contents of which, 

iCf. “The Tale of a Lost Catholic Province” 
in THe CatHotic Wortp, April, 1927, in which 
this claim of priority is made for the ancient 
see of Gardar in Greenland. The Norse dis- 
coverers of America and their early settle- 
ments are rather generally forgotten. 


judging from their extreme flabbi- 
ness, would probably aggregate two 
letters and a paper. This, however, 
does not make him feel a whit the 
less his supreme importance. What 
with rearranging the mail sacks and 
caring for a mysterious book that 
contains much ancient history of 
the post office system, he is the 
busiest man in all the country 
round. Then, too, there is a young 
fellow who is enfolded in a long 
blue overcoat with cape attached. 
He employs himself in reading with 
great gusto a bunch of letters, paus- 
ing to point out to the conductor 
who sits beside him a select phrase 
or perhaps some gushing term of 
endearment which assures him that 
in spite of his kindergarten mus- 
tache he is still somebody’s dulce 
corazon. The conductor is not over- 
worked, yet for fear that he should 
skip off to Honduras with a portion 
of the two fares collected, an in- 
spector rides along and takes up the 
receipts with a grasping hand. 
After the deliberate preparations 
for departure are completed, the 
driver takes his place, while his 
friends, the enemy, bend their necks, 
dig in their toes, and get the car 
under good headway. Down the 
narrow street it goes to the tooting 
of the drivers brassy horn. The 
whole outfit—jangling bells, clack- 
ing hoofs, rumbling flanges, rasp- 
ing horn—makes such a commotion 
that even white-headed old Popo- 
catepetl is moved to say, “Dear, 
dear, what a noise they do make! I 
haven’t heard anything quite so per- 
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sistently odious since the commo- 
tion Cortes made when he came up 
and blew a ton of sulphur right out 
of my neck, but this street car 
racket actually grates on my nerves 
so that I’ve aged perceptibly even 
within the past week. Carramba!”’ 


* * * 


Seven o’clock of the evening finds 
me in the restaurant under the por- 
tals that face the Tlaxcala plaza. I 
feel that I have an inalienable right 
to a square meal, or at least a rec- 
tangular one, for haven’t I tramped 
the town from lowly bridge to heav- 
en-smacking hilltop, sampled the re- 
lentless stone seats in the park, 
looked upon the portraits of the 
four native chiefs who were bap- 
tized, and even struggled to pro- 
nounce the names thereof? Haven’t 
I met some of the politest secre- 
taries imaginable, who have shown 
ecstatic joy when I appraised the 
heavy silver service and candle- 
sticks in the state capitol? Haven’t 
I viewed with open-mouthed wonder 
the oldest church on the continent? 
Even the old floors seemed to creak 
out to me, “What are you doing in 
here, you interloper? Do you ex- 
pect to slip back for ten minutes in- 
to the battie-ax days of Alvarado 
and Sandoval and Cortes, and then 
in a trice resume your telegraph- 
ic-phonographic-applepie existence? 
When you come in here you shut 
the door tight on the frivolous pres- 
ent and live again in the glorious 
past, whose enchantment will bind 
you with the spell of a Merlin, until, 
as did the Tlascalans of old, you 
will march back under the flaming 
banner of Hernando Co: tes to wrest 
again from the Aztecs the walls and 
citadels of Tenochtitlan.” 

And truly it seems as if I have 
been living in the past; the silken 
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banner of the Conqueror fluttered 
triumphantly, it seemed, as I looked 
at it, and the hollow war-drum of 
the Tlascalans stood in readiness to 
summon the warrior clans. The 
massive baptismal font cut from a 
single block of black lava, and the 
quaint pulpit with the Spanish 
words that say, “Here the Holy Gos- 
pel had a beginning in the New 
World,” brought up a picture of de- 
termined men, broad of shoulder 
and stalwart of limb, with gleaming 
breastplates and clanking swords. 
Cortes profited by the enmity be- 
tween the Tlascalans and Aztecs, 
making the former his friends, be- 
stowing honor after honor upon 
them, and then when he honored 
them sufficiently he turned over to 
them the task of carrying for many 
a mountain mile the timbers for the 
boats whereby he was to recapture 
the Aztec stronghold. To-day, when 
the swinging of the heavy church 
door brought me suddenly out of 
Rip Van Winkle-dom, I saw half-a- 
dozen modern Tlascalans sitting at 
the gateway to the barracks adjoin- 
ing the church, each superintending 
a cigarette factory of his own. Two 
guards played at soldier by pacing 
with loosely hinged joints to and 
fro across the entrance. In the 
rambling garden facing the church 
a portly Mexican was stretched at 
full length, dreaming no doubt of 
some gorgeous combat, trimmed 
with tinseled sombreros and rain- 
bow zarapes, about to take place in 
the gory bullring just below the ter- 
race and in full view. 

Historians tell us that the founda- 
tions of this old church of San Fran- 
cisco were laid in 1521, the year that 
Cortes was completing his conquest 
of Mexico. At that time Tlaxcala 
had some such a population as Min- 
neapolis has now, being the capital 
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of a strong and independent people. 
Cortes describes it in the Second 
Dispatch written during the Con- 
quest to the Emperor Charles V.: 


“This city is so extensive and so 
well worthy of admiration, that al- 
though I omit much that I could say 
of it, I feel assured that the little 
I shall say will be scarcely credited, 
since it is larger than Granada, and 
much stronger, and contains as 
many fine houses and a much larger 
population than that city did at the 
time of its capture; and it is much 
better supplied with the products of 
the earth, such as corn, and with 
fowls and game, fish from the 
rivers, various kinds of vegetables, 
and other excellent articles of food. 
There is in this city a market in 
which every day thirty thousand 
people are engaged in buying and 
selling. The market contains a great 
variety of articles both of food and 
clothing, and all kinds of shoes for 
the feet; jewels of gold and silver, 
and precious stones and ornaments 
of feathers. There is much earthen- 
ware of a quality equal to the best 
of Spanish manufacture. Wood, 
coal, edible and medicinal plants, 
all are sold in great quantities. 
There are houses where they wash 
and shave the head as barbers, and 
also for baths. Finally, there is 
among them a well regulated police; 
the people are rational and well dis- 
posed, and altogether greatly supe- 
rior to the most civilized African na- 
tive. The country abounds in level 
and beautiful valleys, without any 
part lying unimproved. In its con- 
stitution of government it resembles 
the states of Genoa, Venice, and 
Pisa; since the supreme authority is 
not reposed in one person. There 
are many nobles, all of whom reside 
in the city; the common people are 
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laborers, and the vassals of the no- 
bility, but each one possesses land 
of his own, some more than others. 
In war all unite and have a voice in 
its management and direction.” 


The Hand of Time has touched 
but lightly and with reverence the 
long cedar beams of the old church. 
The roughest treatment they ever 
received was centuries ago when 
they crashed full length upon the 
mountain side only to be set upon 
and hewn by a swarm of Indians 
with axes primeval. No doubt for 
many years to come the notes will 
rise as sweetly and as resonantly 
from the little organ as they do to- 
day; while for all time will stand 
the baptismal font, fit emblem of its 
own import, an immortality. 

How quickly the afternoon has 
passed for me straying hither and 
thither in this slumbering city of 
hush-a-by land. Keys, ponderous as 
those of the Tower of London, were 
unearthed by a subsidized boy who 
led me by ways that were dark and 
paths that were stony to neglected 
shrines, where fat old spiders turned 
their toes inward from sheer satiety, 
recking little of the Osler theory. 
And, in addition to such sundry 
matters of church and state, haven’t 
I even descended to do such a ma- 
terial thing as to inspect fifteen 
frisky mules just arrived from 
Puebla, and been kicked at for my 
trouble? Wherefore, “shall I not 
take mine ease in mine inn?” 

The harbinger of all my joys is to 
be a bullet-headed Indian boy, with 
warped toes and a smile like a new 
moon. His bare feet patter right 
merrily over the brick floor. His 
language is a charming composite, 
three words Spanish, three Indian, 
and four that are signs, grimaces, 
gestures, and false alarms. He be- 
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gins operations by lustily shaking 
the doubtful tablecloth, incidentally 
mopping up a peck or two of brick 
dust at the same time. Then he 
brings on some tiny red peppers and 
a jar of water, but forgets the glass. 
I presume it is the intention for 
me to try a pepper and then try a 
barrel or two of water while I am 
waiting in a sanctified way for the 
bullet-headed boy to make the 
rounds of the town purchasing more 
peppers and sticking his head in at 
the door at embarrassing intervals. 
No doubt he fears that I may fold 
the tablecloth like an Arab and si- 
lently steal away. In due season, 
which seemed like the next year, a 
roll, mostly crust, actuaily appeared, 
followed by some blatant goat’s 
meat, trimmed off with peppery 
peas and peppery beans. Then comes 
a truly delicious salad compounded 
of rich ahuacate and tomato, with 
the faintest trace of garlic. Stout 
coffee with stouter goat’s milk 
finishes the story. While the meal 
is being eaten, four of the gaunt 
curs belonging to the establishment 
come and form a ring around the 
table, each devoutly hoping from 
the depths of his canine heart that 
Dives, the great, the good, the all- 
devouring, will deign to toss a tid- 
bit to the Lazarus at his feet. As 
for myself, I, Dives, feel like an Af- 
rican potentate in a circle of his 
subjects. I have “an eye, like Mars, 


to threaten or command.” My slight- 
est movement is noted by eight un- 
Should a section of 


winking eyes. 
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the defunct William be halted for 
inspection, elastic Hope bounces up 
in four hearts; should said section 
pass muster, Hope falls flat on the 
floor. My nod and beck become the 
law of the land. I can at least real- 
ize what it would mean to be king 
for a day. Watch on, faithful 
hounds, watch on, and live in the 
blissful hope that some sweet day 
juicy morsels without number shall 
crunch within your never-tiring 
jaws. 
* ~ * 


The next morning when the 
drowsy porter unbars the big doors 
for me the street lamps are burning 
dimly, the policeman’s lantern is 
still standing at the street corner 
while its owner snoozes comfortably 
in a deep doorway, the plaza is 
black with the shadows of a hun- 
dred trees, the notes of the bugle 
are sounding from the barracks and 
the church bells are clanging out a 
short, harsh jingle-jangle, and then 
pausing to see the effect upon the 
town that is at last rubbing its eyes 
at the coming of the day. Long 
lines of burros come picking their 
way down the main thoroughfare, 
the arrieros muffled to the eyes to 
keep out the chill mountain air. And 
then in a twinkling comes a change; 
one both sees and feels that 


“Night’s candles are burned out and 
jocund day 

Stands tiptoe on the misty moun- 
tain tops.” 








The Ball and the Cross. 


THE BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 


as is obvious, THE WoRLD AND THE FAITH. 


It is our intention to publish in 


this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





LA CHARTREUSE FOR THE CARTHUSIANS ! 


T a time when French-Ameri- 

¢éan amity is winning such a 
large measure of public interest, 
American Catholics will follow with 
peculiar sympathy the gallant fight 
their French brethren are making 
to regain for their rightful owners 
the world-renowned monastery of 
the Carthusians, La Grande Char- 
treuse. 

This splendid medieval monu- 
ment, perched high amid the fast- 
nesses of the Dauphiné Alps near 
Grenoble, had been for nine cen- 
turies the center of all industrial, 
religious and charitable activity in 
the region now known as the De- 
partment of the Isére. Models of 
industry and organizing power as 
well as of religious retirement, the 
monks of the famous order founded 
by St. Bruno had transformed a sav- 
age mountainside into flourishing 
fields and vineyards, dispensing 
charity and hospitality with a lavish 
hand, and providing agreeable and 


lucrative work for thousands of 
peasant-folk in the vicinity. 

The Chartreuse liqueur, so well 
known to the world’s palate, and to 
ours before prohibition, was a source 
of considerable income for the mon- 
astery, yielding the government an 
annual revenue of a million and a 
half francs, and the neighborhood a 
thousand benefits in the shape of 
hospitals, churches and other pub- 
lic improvements. Until 1903 the 
Grande Chartreuse had carried into 
our industrial world the fine legacy 
of the monastic ideal of Christian 
charity. 

To-day the crowds of tourists and 
students who visit Grenoble are met 
at every corner with the significant 
placard: 


HAVE YOU SEEN LA GRANDE CHARTREUSE? 
WHERE ARE THE MONKS? 
WE WANT THEM BACK. 


The years intervening between 1903 
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and 1927 have written a sorry page 
for the government of Catholic 
France. The iniquitous laws of ex- 
pulsion leveled against the religious 
congregations by Waldeck-Rous- 
seau and his party have reaped no 
more bitter fruit than the disman- 
tling and near ruin of the great “Car- 
thusian beehive.” Radicals and 
Socialists of the extreme left voted 
its death when they could not bribe 
the monks to pay for government 
patronage; and various anti-clerical 
groups in the two chambers have 
managed to keep the question of 
restoration in abatement ever since. 
Meanwhile the government has lost 
its millions in revenue, and has 
been forced to defray the expenses 
of the various charitable institutions 
formerly cared for by the monks. 
This is to say nothing of the spirit- 
ual loss to France of these model re- 
ligious and tireless workers. 
Secular hands have not succeeded 
in putting the vast hermitage to any 
advantageous use since the liquida- 
tion. For eleven years the state 
tried its hand at making out of it 
a “Dairy School.” The net result of 
this experiment was an average of 
three pupils a year, and an annual 
deficit of eighteen thousand francs. 
Then M. Léon Perrier, Minister of 
the Colonies and President of the 
General Council of the Isére, who 
has been called an anti-clerical of 
the strict observance, conceived the 
idea of converting the monastery 
into a kind of health-retreat for 
writers, professors and littérateurs 
in search of solitude in a salubrious 
climate. Thanks to an inherent 
sense of delicacy in the hearts of the 
French, as well as to a volume of 
Catholic protest, the project has 
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won no sympathy at all in quarters 
where the appeal was expected to 
be effective. Even the League of 
Nations has coldly refused to lend 
its influence. The Grande Char- 
treuse remains a vast hive without 
its bees, probably the most signifi- 
cant concrete example of the in- 
iquity of the Laws of Exceptions 
that have well-nigh ruined the reli- 
gion of France. 

But there is hope in the hearts of 
French Catholics that the bitter in- 
justice may soon be righted. Grand 
mass-meetings for the furtherance 
of this object have been conducted 
by the Ligue Dauphinoise d’Action 
Catholique, whose president is M. 
Louis Bonnet-Eymard, the last of 
which, held May 29th at Voiron, at- 
tracted more than thirty thousand 
people with its slogan: “La Char- 
treuse aux Chartreux!” 

The intermittent anti-clerical out- 
bursts which have occurred since 
the war do not seem to have affected 
seriously the present Poincaré union 
government. It has restrained con- 
sistently the proposals of extreme 
left agitators, and shown a persist- 
ent desire to preserve a religious 
peace. Its reputation for courage 
and independence will be consider- 
ably enhanced all over the world 
among peoples who detest injustice, 
if it will now restore to the Carthu- 
sian monks their ancient heritage. 

For Americans, to whose prop- 
erty-rights the protection of the 
Fifth Amendment to our Constitu- 
tion is a never-ending boon, the 
valiant effort of the French Cath- 
olics of Dauphiné, while it merits 
our sympathetic prayers, will be an 
inspiration to that eternal vigilance 
which is the price of liberty. 
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KWANG-TUNG SANITATION. 


OME few months ago a Tung- 
kuan business man came into 
the mission and mentioned that the 
market had an over-supply of dead 
rats. He also added there was nothing 
to fear then, but perhaps later when 
the weather began to get hot, a 
plague would break out in the 
market. The business man was an 
optimist, the plague did not wait for 
the heat but started almost immedi- 
ately. It has become a habit now to 
ask, “How many died yesterday?” 
It is a rare day indeed when the 
plague does not take its toll of some 
of the market dwellers. 

The plague through any part of 
Kwang-tung is nothing new, the 
people know the cause and the ef- 
fect; the very name for it, “Lo-shue- 
ching,” “Rat Disease,” describes it. 
The natural thing to expect would 
be a war on rats, but the natural 
thing, especially if it is logical, sel- 
dom happens in Kwang-tung. The 
rats are left undisturbed and those 
that come to the open to die are 
picked up gingerly and thrown into 
the river, the market’s common 
water supply. 

The whole thing is blamed on the 
devil, the anger of some of the local 
gods, or the desire of some of these 
gods for a new place of habitation. 
There is no hope of stopping the 
plague until they find out who the 
angry god is and what he wants. 
The inquisition of the gods begins 
quietly enough with a few following 
a procession in honor of the local 
deities and a few strange ones are 
supposed to be efficacious in a fight 
on disease. As the deaths mount, 
so does the excitement and the ex- 
cess of their paganism. The doubt- 
ers who in the beginning may have 
scoffed now begin to rub their necks, 


sore from continuous bowing and 
kotowing before the idols. 

A farmer who lives close to the 
market announced to all and sundry 
that the “plague devil” had entered 
his heart and if the market would 
follow his advice the plague would 
stop. No doubt in normal times this 
cultivator of sweet potatoes could 
not succeed in getting his wife to 
follow his advice, let alone anyone 
else, but in the present scare even 
shrewd business men gave him a 
hearing. His advice was to send 
about three hundred men out to a 
mountain twelve miles distant to 
bring in one of the idols from that 
place, he also requested a red suit 
and two swords for himself that he 
might try out the devils on his own. 
His finest piece of advice was to 
have the market police shoot their 
guns in the air and so kill the spirits 
he missed. The friend of the devil 
who knew just what to do was given 
a five days’ trial, four hundred dol- 
lars worth of ammunition was 
wasted and about the same amount 
of firecrackers went up in smoke, 
but people kept dying just the 
same. Beating tom-toms and shoot- 
ing off mausers whose bullets have 
an unpleasant way of whistling over 
the roof did nothing to halt the ter- 
ror, so he of the red suit and devil- 
ish acquaintance was packed off 
with the god of his selection. The 
bullets of the local militia are prac- 
tically gone and now the market is 
open to a plague of bandits as well 
as rats. 

As the days pass and more deaths 
are added to the roll, the ranks of 
the possessed grow. All are giving 
expensive suggestions and all the 
suggestions are practically the same; 
bring in idols, bang tom-toms, shoot 
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off firecrackers and let the possessed 
ones cut the air with swords and so 
keep the devil back. At every street 
and road leading into the market 
they have posted army flags. The 
devils will see these, think an army 
is waiting for them, get afraid and 
go some place else to work their 
mischief. Practically everyone is 
hearing devils and if their stories 
are only half true, Satan is as sim- 
ple as a dove instead of as wise as 
a serpent. He is confining himself 
to all the tricks schoolboys play in 
America. It is too bad the Chinese 
houses have no doorbells, he cer- 
tainly would love to ring them and 
then run away. At midnight crowds 
can be heard walking through the 
market and when the more cou- 
rageous peek through a crack in the 
door no one can be seen. His fav- 


orite means of communication seems 
to be quacking like a duck, but then 


everybody knows that no duck ever 
quacked in that particular way. 
Story grows upon story and you do 
not know whether to feel pity or 
disgust for the dupes. The devil 
has an easy time of it in heathen- 
dom. The latest development is 
seven plays all going on at the one 
time in the market. The Chinese 
are fond of plays. Next to eating, 
gambling, and saving face, plays are 
the national pastime, so the devil 
must like them too. He will appre- 
ciate their efforts and stop the 
deaths. Naturally with a series of 
plays on, crowds are coming into 
the market and the disease is being 
carried to every part of the prefec- 
ture. Already reports are coming 
in of deaths fifteen and twenty 
miles distant. 

Of course all the business men in 
the market do not believe in such 
foolery and a few of them have 
cleaned out their shops and made 
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a liberal use of disinfectants but 
they are few indeed and they admit 
they often go through with some of 
the ceremonies to keep peace with 
the women folk of the household. 
The argument that the Catholics 
who have used common-sense pre- 
cautions are free from the plague 
should have weight, but it has little; 
old habits are firm and even in a 
case of life and death it is hard to 
break them. 

The postman has just brought in 
the Shanghai paper. This sheet 
generally has columns given over 
to the ravings of doctrinaire mis- 
sionaries attached to the sects. One 
of these who answered the “call” 
writes in this vain: “Young China 
will not sell her birthright for a 
mess of material pottage, the Occi- 
dent needs the spiritualizing forces 
of China.” With all due respect to 
certain spiritualizing forces of China 
we say bah, to the reverend preach- 
er, thrice bah. The history of spirit- 
ual forces in China where man is 
the beast of burden and foul super- 
stition a religion (a superstition 
that murders more yearly with its 
ignorance than the civil wars of the 
country) could be written on a post- 
age stamp and there would be no 
danger of filling either side. Cer- 
tain forms of paganism can be ar- 
tistic, due to a natural love of 
beauty inherent in some people, but 
if there is anything artistic, elevat- 
ing, sublime, dignified, or useful in 
the brand of paganism practiced in 
the province of Kwang-tung I have 
yet to hear of it or see it. Confucius, 
and some of the other rational think- 
ers among the Chinese are often 
dragged out in exposition of Chinese 
religious thought. As teachers, their 
influence on the mass of the Chinese 
is nil, Fung-Shui Devil propitiation 
and celebrations in honor of the 
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great god Luck hold the devotion of 
the people and in times of trouble 
they make a royal slaughter as they 
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are doing at present in the rat 
plague of Tung-kuan. 
P. A. TaGGarT, A.F.M. 





AN INDIAN SISTERHOOD. 


N 1858 the first Bishop of Trich- 

inopoly (British South India), 
Msgr. Alexis Canoz, S.J., thought of 
founding a religious community of 
Indian women whose twofold pur- 
pose should be the sanctification of 
its own members and the spiritual, 
mental and social betterment of In- 
dian girls. Some thirty maidens at- 
tracted by the ideal were gathered 
together and put at once to the 
teaching of about seventy girls of 
whom most were orphans. 

During sixteen years these women 
received their religious formation 
from the Marie Reparatrice Sisters 
and imbibed, in the various institu- 
tions (the latter conducted in the 
mission), the true religious spirit 
which they have, since then, made 
manifest. In 1876 it was thought 
that the time had come to give them 
a life and a rule of their own. This 
was done, and Father Pinsol, S.J., 
was made their special director, we 
might rather say their organizer. 
For twenty-five years this man of 
strict principles and firm hand en- 
joyed the veneration and love of his 
congregation which became, under 
his paternal care, a fervent religious 
body. 

As one of the crying needs of the 
mission was the education of Indian 
girls, the new nuns were equipped 
with the qualifications for teaching; 
schools were opened in the various 
centers all over the diocese of Trich- 
inopoly. 

When death came to call him to 
his reward, Father Pinsol had the 


consolation of leaving behind him 
a fervent Congregation, well organ- 
ized and quite fit for self-govern- 
ment. From that time onwards it 
has not ceased to increase in num: 
ber and to extend the sphere of its 
activities. In spite of sicknesses 
and premature deaths, the Viagula- 
mada nuns of Our Lady of Seven 
Dolors count to-day, after 50 years 
of existence, 294 members, of whom 
239 are sisters, 36 novices and 19 
postulants. Their institutions spread 
over three dioceses: Trichinopoly, 
Tuticorin (erected in 1923 with 
Msgr. Tiburtius Roche, an Indian 
Jesuit, as bishop), and Rangoon 
(Lower Burma). They have under 
their care, 1 training school for mis- 
tresses, 2 high schools, 2 middle 
schools, 12 higher elementary and 
18 lower elementary schools with a 
total of 5,254 pupils. Their schools 
are attended mostly by Catholic 
girls, although they have a small 
percentage of Protestants, Moham- 
medans and Pagans. 

It is not astonishing that, with 
the admirable examples of disin- 
terestedness and self-sacrifice given 
them by their mistresses, with the 
solid religious training received at 
school, these girls prove themselves 
sterling Catholics and stand out, in 
after life, as real types of Christian 
wives and mothers. 

Our missionaries are at one in 
acknowledging the valuable help 
the Viagulamada nuns are to them. 
In fact, it is they, in great part, who 
form sodalities, hold retreats, pre- 
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pare children for First Communion 
and for Confirmation, and teach 


grown-up girls who are about to re- 
ceive the Sacrament of Matrimony, 
the virtues proper to the married 
state. 

On the occasion of their Golden 
Jubilee, we give special thanks to 
God for the signal favors He has be- 


THE BALL AND THE CROSS 


stowed on those zealous sisters dur- 
ing the past fifty years. We also 
hope that they will soon be able to 
enlarge their Mother House and 
thereby find it possible to meet the 
requests of all those that apply to 
them for admission in order to de- 
vote themselves to the service of 
God and the good of souls. 








Nova et Vetera. 


THE REFORMERS. 


THE whole Reformation move- 
ment, whether Protestant or Roman 
Catholic, whatever its religious value 
may have been in the form of a 
quickening of the spiritual life or of 
missionary zeal, can scarcely be re- 
garded as beneficial to civilization, 
except perhaps in the long run. The 
period was too filled with wars of 
religion, or at least so they were 
called, although often at bottom 
they were due to political and eco- 
nomic causes. Protestants must 


shoulder the blame for a long series 
of heart-sickening acts of vandalism 


and iconoclasm which destroyed 
vast quantities of the wonderful 
sacred sculpture and stained glass of 
the Middle Ages. It is hard to un- 
derstand how any devout person 
could smash figures so expressive of 
the spirit of devotion, still less boast 
of it afterwards. Yet even at the 
Council of Trent the complaint was 
made that the Gothic artists had 
scandalized the faithful by their 
childish superstitions. Mural and 
detached medieval paintings which 
had existed by thousands in Eng- 
land almost entirely disappeared. 
Monastic libraries were destroyed, 
and whole collections of invaluable 
manuscripts were annihilated in 
the effort to destroy the medie- 
val church service books. The 
Puritans opposed the theater and 
drama. 

In England educational endow- 
ments were often confiscated by the 
greedy government of the Reforma- 


tion period with the result that in 
the seventeenth century education 
became confined to the upper 
classes, while the masses “sank into 
deeper and deeper ignorance.” The 
reformers, however, usually favored 
education. In Scotland John Knox 
set forth the ideal of “an elementary 
school for every parish, a grammar 
school for every market town, and 
a university for every city.” But 
the Jesuit schools showed that 
emphasis upon education was not 
a monopoly of the Reformed 
churches. As a matter of fact, the 
period of the so-called Renaissance 
and Reformation was not marked 
by a great increase and development 
in popular education or school fa- 
cilities. Often a single new human- 
istic college or Protestant school 
took the place of several medieval 
schools which had decayed. 

Indeed, the Reformation was not 
a popular movement, nor was it al- 
lowed to become one. The German 
Peasants’ Revolt was disowned by 
Luther. The Anabaptists were 
generally abhorred not merely be- 
cause of their views on baptism, but 
because of their sympathy for the 
down-trodden, their opposition to a 
state church, and their supposed 
leanings towards communism. The 
populace gained nothing economi- 
cally or socially, much less po- 
litically, by the Protestant Revolt. 
Along with the abolition of pil- 
grimages and religious fraternities, 
and the reduction in the number of 
religious holidays went the loss of 
much of the popular life and good 
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old customs of the past. The Ref- 
ormation was accompanied, how- 
ever, by a certain popularizing of 
theology, which was now extended 
to laymen of the upper middle class 
who could read the Bible for them- 
selves and comprehend a doctrinal 
sermon. 

Protestants often think that their 
faith has led to greater enlighten- 
ment and progress, but this is more 
probably due to the advance of mod- 
ern science. If a list of great mod- 
ern inventors, men of letters, and 
scientists should be made out, it 
would be found that they were 
about equally of Protestant and Ro- 
man Catholic origin. It is true that 
the Protestants rejected many 
“idolatrous superstitions,” but they 
long remained as firm believers in 
witchcraft and a personal devil as 
the Catholics. “The Reformation 


had no permanent discernible ef- 


fect on moral standards,” is the 
conclusion of a recent impartial his- 
torian of the period, Preserved 
Smith, who adds, “That the ma- 
jority of clergymen (whether Cath- 
olic or Protestant) were morally un- 
worthy is the melancholy convic- 
tion borne in by contemporary rec- 
ords.” Indeed, it was the opinion 
of the martyred Protestant, Lati- 
mer, that the Reformation in Eng- 
land had been followed by a wave 
of wickedness. Another recent his- 
torian, Slater, writing of the Civil 
War in England between Puritans 
and Parliament on one side and 
King Charles I. and the Church of 
England on the other, states that 
“the noblest Puritans and the no- 
blest Cavaliers mostly died in battle 
or were ruined by the sacrifices 
which they made for their respec- 


tive causes.” 

—Lynn Tuornpyxe, A Short History of 
Civilization (New York; F. S. Crofts & Co.), 
pp. 413-415. 


NOVA ET VETERA 


Or CHEERFUL Books. 


In such an age as ours, when 
haste and insecurity have robbed 
us of half the joy of life, an easily 
assimilated art is necessary, but 
that is no excuse for bad art; and 
the need of inspiration such as 
books can give and the joy thereof 
is so real that the subject is worth 
further consideration. 

Cheerfulness, as a matter of fact, 
is often a characteristic of great 
literature; but that cheerfulness is 
not the superficial and trivial thing 
usually associated with the demand 
for “happy endings” and the like. 
It springs rather from the deeps of 
spiritual courage and imaginative 
honesty, and it has little to do with 
either an optimistic or a pessimistic 
view of life. I might even go so far 
as to say that courage before life, 
no matter whether one has to face 
a danger, an unpleasant fact, or a 
new idea, is always cheering, or, 
what is better still, inspiring. For, 
in spite of the fact that it is always 
good to be cheerful, the constant 
demand that artists and writers 
and composers should devote their 
energies and genius to “cheering 
you up” is smug and cowardly, 
and destructive of all the best art 
work. 

If there be a common denominator 
in the present age it is the universal 
desire to be “cheered up.” Such 
a mental state reflects seriously 
upon the age and ourselves, who are 
trustees and wardens for the future, 
for it means, if it mean anything at 
all, that we are devoid of that inner 
richness which is the only true 
happiness, and, in the last resort, 
the only true life. A healthy being 
should be able to keep himself 
cheerful, just as he keeps, or is sup- 
posed to keep, himself healthy. 
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Only invalids require doctors; 
it is not the business of art or 
literature to prescribe for sick souls 
and depressed spirits. Art galler- 
ies and libraries should be looked 
upon as temples rather than hos- 
pitals. 

And so we should not demand 
only of a book that it minister to a 
melancholy mood due to wrong so- 
cial habits. Such a practice is like 
alleviating pain by means of an 
opiate, instead of removing the 
cause of pain; or like the defeatist 
habit of erecting staring washable 
buildings instead of cleansing the 
smoke defiled air of our cities. The 
demand for cheerfulness in art is 
one with these. 

But I imagine that all people 
worth a moment’s consideration 
who desire what is cheering in lit- 
erature desire also what is inspir- 
ing. The test of great literature is 
its power of inspiring the reader 
with some of the inspiration which 
went to the making of the book. 
We are in the habit of talking of in- 
spired books as if these were con- 
fined to the volumes which contain 
the expression of religious thought. 
But all real books are inspired: all 
great literature is essentially re- 
ligious in attitude and outlook. And 
in the last resort in certain ages, 
such, I think, as our own, it is not 
the business of books to cheer us 
and comfort us: it is the business 
of books to inspire us with a de- 
sire for a fuller life, to environ us 
with wonder and delight at great 
human achievement, and _ still 
greater human achievement to 
come, and to strengthen our per- 
sonal insight and courage by show- 
ing us what we are and what we 
might be. Books that serve such a 


purpose are cheering books in the 
only admissible sense. 


—Ho.prook Jackson, Occasions, (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons), pp. 185-188. 
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HEROES OF MISFORTUNE. 


THERE are men who have lived 
but whose labours upon earth have 
been largely in vain; whose brains 
seethed with naught but wild 
dreams, but whose hearts suffered 
and yearned and sacrificed all things 
and at the last could only break in 
the iron hands of necessity, having 
won naught from fate by their 
prayers, having accomplished noth- 
ing for their brothers. They have 
descended to the grave covered with 
shame and disgrace; many men 
have cursed them; they have been 
holy through feeling, mighty in val- 
our; their error has been merely 
that they failed to judge well their 
strength, their resources, the time it- 
self, in a word the whole mechanism 
and mathematics of life—Such men 
belong to poetry, body and soul. 
Politics will say little or nothing of 
them; history more; poetry most, 
perhaps the whole truth. And 
through all the ages there have been 
such heroes of misfortune, crowned 
with no victory, inglorious, resting 
at last in nameless graves, who 
have had a premonition of the dis- 
tant dawn, but who could not them- 
selves behold it; and who have per- 
ished because they lived rather in 
their premonition, in their yearn- 
ing, than in the reality of earthly 
facts. From a mass of such heroic 
hearts are composed layers of earth 
on which later will bloom the flower 
of serene days. 


—Count Zyomunt Krasinski, Iridion (New 
York: Oxford University Press), pp. 13, 14. 














ISRAEL’S RETURN TO PALESTINE. 


One of the strangest phenomena 
of modern times has been the or- 
ganised return of Jews to the land 
of their fathers. Under the egis of 
Christian nations, the oceans of the 
world have become so many high- 
ways for the bringing back to Pales- 
tine the scattered children of Israel. 
They have come in their thousands: 
not cheerless and despondent—and 
many certainly not religious—but 
all buoyed up by the hope of the es- 
tablishment in this country of a Na- 
tional Home. 

For this they rely on the solemn 
pronouncement—to which Christian 
nations have given adhesion—made 
by the British Government, and 
which startled the world by its 
novelty and audacity, during the 
course of the Great War. Not only 
was this scheme of a National Home 
to be favoured, but a pledge was 
given that the best endeavours of 
the British Government should be 
exercised in facilitating the achieve- 
ment of this object. The result has 
been remarkable. Never has an ap- 
peal to the dispersed Jews met with 
a more ready response than the one 
in virtue of this famous declaration. 

Money and men have poured into 
the country. Active brains have or- 
ganized and generous funds have 
been subscribed—with the result 
that a stream of immigrants from 
various lands has been directed to 
Palestine. These have arrived in 


their thousands—strong and sturdy 
young people—and have been dis- 
tributed: throughout the country. 
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Many have been planted on the land, 
others have been placed in the 
towns, and collectively they now 
constitute an important element of 
the population of the country. Not 
the aged nor the decrepit have 
come, but the robust and vigorous. 
They marry early, and domesticity 
is with them a cherished virtue. 

Already the Jews possess a 
greater percentage of the population 
of Palestine than they do of the 
population of any other country of 
the world. Delightful settlements 
have sprung up in over one hundred 
and twenty places. The eye of the 
traveller meets now delightful vil- 
lages of pretty houses with varied 
and pleasing architectural features. 
Nearly all these have their gardens 
well fared for. Land is undergoing 
afforestation, and farms are well 
cultivated. Schools are erected—all 
these things the creation of young 
Jewish colonists. 

These new villages are in every 
way up to date—tasteful, clean, 
nicely laid out, and sanitary. A 
portion of the vale of Esdraelon 
—that known as Emek Jezreel— 
may serve as an example of Jewish 
land colonisation. How fertile it 
was formerly is indicated by its 
name: “God sows here.” Seven 
years ago it was a bleak, desolate 
waste with swamps and marshes, 
causing malaria and spreading dis- 
ease. Away on hill-sides were four 
or five small Arab villages. The dis- 
trict was taken in hand. There are 
now miles of land under cereal cul- 
tivation, the area has a thriving 
population inhabiting some twenty 
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villages, with as many schools, and 
the whole neighbourhood is salu- 
brious and healthy. Within five 
years the Palestine Foundation 
Fund has expended over two mil- 
lion pounds. 

The return of the Jews to Pales- 
tine seems not a mere passing 
phase. They are settling down 
amidst the scenes of the religious 
glories of their forefathers. The 
thoughts of God’s wonders of old 
cannot escape them. The soul of 
this people can only be resuscitated 
by the religious element. It was re- 
ligion which created and conserved 
their race. Returning to places fa- 
miliar to their history, they are con- 
fronted with religious facts. The 
reminiscences of old are entirely re- 
ligious. Surely many must be 


moved by a new spirit of enquiry. 


—BisHop Gopric Kean in The Catholic Times 
and Opinion (London), July 22, 1927. 
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CHRIST OR ANTI-CHRIST. 


Ir the world were Christian the 
Pope would be preaching a crusade 
against the Soviet Government. It 
has given far more cause for sup- 
pression by force than ever did the 
followers of Mahomet. The Turks, 
however savage and dissolute, were 
at least theists and acknowledged 
some sort of moral code. The Bol- 
sheviks are anti-theists, wholly dia- 
bolical in their hatred of God and 
their scorn of His law. If there was 
any real chance of lifting their yoke 
from the neck of Russia by armed 
intervention, the moralists would 
consider that all the other requisites 
for just warfare are present. But, 
alas! the people of Russia are un- 
armed, unorganized, unled,—and so 
ill-informed that they would look 
upon any invasion of their country 
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as an attempt, not to release but to 
enslave them. The previous ill- 
judged efforts to overthrow the So- 
viets failed because there was no 
popular response in the country it- 
self. And so this impious regime 
must be allowed to go on, until, like 
that of the Jacobins, it falls through 
the very excess of its brutal im- 
morality. In the recent endeavour 
to stimulate the anti-God movement, 
in the wholesale massacres of po- 
litical opponents lately renewed, 
some observers have seen the final 
febrile gesture of a tottering despot- 
ism. However that may be, it is 
clear that God permits the phenom- 
ena of Bolshevism to be so promi- 
nent and so lasting that the nations 
may at last recognize the abyss into 
which they will fall, if they fool- 
ishly discard the Christian law. The 
choice is between Christ and anti- 
Christ: “He that is not with Me is 
against Me.” And in any well- 
ordered State, those writers and pro- 
fessors who tamper with the foun- 
dations of morality, those libertines 
who advocate the rejection of God’s 
commandments, would be  pro- 
ceeded against as offenders against 
social order. The real Bolsheviks 
are not so much the poor uneducated 
disseminators of “red” literature, as 
the cultured free-thinkers who are 
trying to destroy religion in our 
midst. The law, in its prescriptions 
against blasphemy, gives some mea- 
gre recognition to the rights of God, 
but slight as they are, there are 
some who find them irksome and 
plead for their abolition. Here we 
have in germ what has flowered so 
foully in Russia, yet doubtless we 
shall go on tolerating and even flat- 
tering the domestic Bolshevik whilst 
expressing our abhorrence of the 
foreign variety. 
—The Month (London), July, 1927. 








Don Lute StuRzo. 


To many Catholics the condemna- 
tion of the Action Francaise by the 
Holy See has brought a_ sharp 
awakening, firstly to the dangers of 
dependence on a movement of alien 
spirit, and secondly to the need for 
a political theory giving full and 
adequate expression to the Catholic 
ideal. In view of this a study of the 
work of Don Luigi Sturzo is of es- 
pecial interest, a work of which the 
informing principle, constant and 
invariable, has been the effort to 
permeate the political and social life 
of his country with the religious, 
moral and social elements of Chris- 
tianity. 

If as a theorist this distinguished 
Sicilian priest ranks among the 
foremost political thinkers of the 
day, it is impossible to dissociate 
his theory and his practice, for he 
has invariably translated his ideas 
into action . . . The interplay of 
theory and practice has produced 
the first characteristic of his politi- 
cal thought—its realism, resulting 
in a conception not static but dy- 
namic, pursuing events in their fluid 
progression, dreaming of no Utopia, 
past or to come, but seeing in the 
play of contrary forces a law of 
progress. The Popular Party which 
he founded in 1919 gave to his con- 
victions their greatest concrete ex- 
pression. In political liberty Don 
Sturzo believes ardently, in that it 
offers the best protection for mi- 
norities, allows the play of forces 
making for progress, and responds 
to the present state of social evolu- 
tion. The reaction after the abuse 
of authority, he remarks signifi- 
cantly, is invariably worse than af- 
ter an abuse of liberty. His greatest 
battles have been fought in the 
name of liberty—for the schools, to 
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free them from the State monopoly, 
for the freedom of the Christian 
Trade Unions, oppressed by the So- 
cialist monopoly, for the freedom 
and self-government of towns and 
provinces, stifled by State interfer- 
ence. 

His conception of the State, which 
he defines as “Society politically or- 
ganised,” to be identified neither 
with the nation or the regime, is 
equally opposed to Liberal atomism, 
Socialist collectivism, and the ethi- 
cal or pantheistic State tending to 
concentrate all activities in itself. 
The programme of the Party insists 
on the natural rights which the 
State may not over-ride, which by 
their autonomy provide a dynamic 
element making for progress. The 
State is not the whole. Nor can the 
attitude of the State to the Church 
be that of a whole to a part. The 
constitutional State corresponds to 
the present state of civilisation, and 
can be perfected by a better and 
more intensive participation of the 
people. 

In five books Don Sturzo has out- 
lined his political ideal. They mark 
the phases of a great battle, a battle 
that seems lost, with the overthrow 
of all he fought for. Political liber- 
ties, representative government, de- 
mocracy, morality in political life, 
municipal and regional self-govern- 
ment, agricultural reform, the 
Christian trade-union movement, the 
Popular Party—all have perished. 
But ideas out-live men, and his 
ideas have their place in the process 
of history. The Social struggle is a 
law of progress. “In that struggle,” 
he exclaimed in his last public 
speech in Italy, in the Turin Con- 
gress of April, 1923, “men are de- 
feated and fall, but ideas live and 
triumph.” 

—Blackfriars (London), August, 1927. 
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OW far does ignorance excuse 
bigotry? Take, for example, 

the amazing case of Henry Ford. 
Of his ignorance there can be no 
question. He admits it himself. 
Indeed he seems proud of it. For 
has he not declared that “all history 
is bunk”; did he not say he 
“wouldn’t give a nickel for all the 
art in the galleries of Europe”; and 
did he not admit, in open court, that 
he wasn’t quite sure of the identity 
of Benedict Arnold? As a supreme 
example of simplicity, did he not 
promise to “get the boys out of the 
trenches by Christmas”? That sub- 
limely quixotic episode,—the sailing 
of the peace ship,—loaded with 
idealists (to give them no harsher 
name), who were to put an end to 
the greatest of all wars by confront- 
ing the combatants and bidding 
them “Desist!” shows that there is 
something of Telemachus, as well 
as of Don Quixote, in Henry Ford. 
Now, we all admire 


“Excuse Me Telemachus, and we 
I Didn’t all love Don Quixote, 
Know”! so perhaps we should 

admire and love 
Henry Ford. Many millions do. 


But this very esteem and affection 
make our problem more acute: 
Quousque tandem Henrice? May a 
multimillionaire manufacturer take 
over a weekly paper as a hobby, sur- 
render it to an editor, and then 
ignore it? If the editor engages in a 
prolonged campaign of calumny 
against a whole race—the Jews, or 
any other, must we simply shrug 
our shoulders, and say, “the dear 
g00d man who pays the bills doesn’t 
know what’s going on.” 





Editorial Comment. 





The Dearborn Independent, the 
paper in question, published over a 
period of six or seven years allega- 
tions that the Jews are engaged in 
a conspiracy to control the capital 
and the industries of the world. As 
evidence of the conspiracy the “Pro- 
tocols of the Wise Men of Zion” 
were quoted. Furthermore, various 
general charges were made that the 
Jews as a race are enemies of de- 
cency, public order, and good mor- 
als. Now Mr. Ford has declared, in a 
public apology, that he is “deeply 
mortified” and “greatly shocked” at 
discovering the trend of these ar- 
ticles in his own paper. He explains 
that he had not been aware “even 
of the general nature, to say nothing 
of the details of these utterances.” 
Obviously, to believe his statements 
demands an almost superhuman act 
of faith. But with his veracity I am 
not concerned. Let us take him at 
his word. Almost anything may be 
true about Henry Ford. When he 
confessed that he didn’t feel certain 
about the identity of Benedict Ar- 
nold, we believed him. So why not 
believe him now? He says all history 
is bunk. So he is just the kind of 
man to put trust in the Protocols, 
known by all historians for what 
Henry has just learned them to be, 
“gross forgeries” and “exploded fic- 
tions.” 

Besides, there are others who own 
newspapers and don’t read them, as 
there are men who own yachts and 
don’t sail them. Its swank to own 
a yacht, and perhaps more swank to 
let one’s friends use it. So its swank 
to own a newspaper, and it may be 
the height of swank never to read it. 
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It reminds us of the braggart who 
said, “I could buy you and sell you,” 
and the retort of the greater brag- 
gart, “I could buy you and wouldn’t 
need to sell you.” Arthur Brisbane, 
after reporting a rumor that his 
friend Henry was losing a million 
dollars a day, says, “Henry can af- 
ford to do that because he always 
has four hundred millions in cash 
in the bank.” Doubtless, therefore, 
he can afford to buy a paper and 
run it but never bother to read it. 

So, suppose we give him the bene- 
fit of the doubt. Grant that he didn’t 
know the “Protocols” were forged. 
Grant that he never even heard of 
them. Grant that he didn’t know 
that The Dearborn Independent was 
carrying on an anti-Semitic cam- 
paign. But the main question re- 
mains: how far has a man a right 
to be ignorant? 


HAT question broadens _ the 
whole inquiry. If one person, 
admittedly no historian, believes in 
the Protocols, may another believe 
in the Monita Secreta of the Jesuits? 
Or in the K. of C. Oath? All three 
are forgeries, the second more vi- 
cious than the first, the third more 
crude and clumsy than the other 
two. But would it not seem that 
any sincere man, especially if he be 
ignorant, should at least ask in- 
formation from scholars about these 
documents before using them in a 
campaign of libel? And if he hears 
that well-informed persons discredit 
the documents, is he still free to go 
on using them to stir up religious or 
racial animosity? And if there are 


no documents in question, but only 
random statements and rumors,-— 
is he entitled to go on repeating such 
rumors? 

There is such a thing as the ethics 
of controversy. 


But if the ethics 
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were observed there would be far 
less controversy. And there would 
be no bigotry. Speed the day! It 
took Henry Ford about seven years 
to wake up to a sense of responsibil- 
ity. He finally came to the conclu- 
sion that he had no 


right to be ignorant. But Where 
But, there are bigots Are the 
who take seventimes Others? 


seven years to real- 

ize that they don’t know what they 
are talking about. Henry apologized. 
If all the bigots would “go and do 
likewise,” the newspapers would be 
so crowded with apologies and re- 
tractations that they wouldn’t have 
room for divorces and prize fights 
for a year. But up to the pres- 
ent moment there seems to be no 
rush to follow Henry’s example. He 
made the amende honorable to the 
Jews. Is it not time for some one 
to make the amende honorable to 
the Catholics? Ah, but there is a 
difference. it is dangerous to op- 
pose the Jews. Though you have 
so much money that you can lose a 
million a day and not miss it, you 
may die bankrupt if you insult the 
Jews. But you can insult the Cath- 
olics and no harm will come to you. 
You will not court financial ruin. 
Quite the contrary. Large fortunes 
have been made, and are being made 
now in the business of calumniating 
Catholics. Shakespeare makes Shy- 
lock say “sufferance is the badge of 
all our tribe.” Catholics may say 
that with even more truth than the 
Jews. Once in a while, some one 
apologizes to the Jews. But has 
anyone heard of anyone’s apologiz- 
ing to Catholics? We are waiting. 


inp 
—- 


PEAKING of prize fights, I for 
one, am delighted to read that 
the Osservatore Romano, quasi-of- 
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ficial organ of the Vatican, has an 
editorial stigmatizing and condemn- 
ing boxing, and especially American 
pugilism. The wonder is that more of 
our own American newspapers, and 
in particular our Catholic papers, 
have not had the wisdom, or the 
courage to damn the brutish, sordid 
business of prize fighting. There is 
perhaps a distinction to be made be- 
tween amateur boxing contests and 
professional prize fighting. The 
“prize,” which of course is money, 
makes a bad business worse. But 
even the amateur “bouts” are debas- 
ing. We have a hundred games of 
skill that will develop the muscles 
and improve the physique better 
than boxing. However, there may be 
little harm in boxing in an amateur 
way. But there is no excuse for prize 


fighting. It is the brute in man that 
takes pleasure in 
Prize bruises and _ blood. 
Fighting. And at prize fights 
the brute is domi- 
nant. The bioodier the bout, the 


better the “customers” like it. If 
some one were actually killed in the 
ring, doubtless the howling mob 
would be taken aback. In that event 
they might disperse with some few 
marks of regret and compunction. 
But, apart from actual homicide, the 
more savage and bloody the spec- 
tacle, the more do the spectators feel 
that they get their money’s worth. If 
the fighters stall, the crowd boos, 
and eggs them on. [If there is too 
much “science” and the affair be- 
comes a mere boxing exhibition, the 
crowd gets ugly, like a tiger balked 
of its prey. They don’t want boxing. 
They want slugging. And when the 
biggest and most powerful sluggers 
get together, the crowds are biggest, 
most bloodthirsty and happiest. 
There may be a few dilettanti, here 
and there, who honestly prefer a 


scientific boxing match between 
lightweights, in which neither boy 
is more than scratched. But the 
eighty thousand or hundred thou- 
sand raging, roaring, spectators at 
the big fights demand rough ac- 
tion,—the rougher the better. Some- 
times their blood lust is satisfied. I 
read in one of the papers: “The first 
time Tunney met Greb, he received 
a fearful slaughtering. In _ the 
fourth round it looked as if Greb 
had been working on him with a 
hacksaw and a brace and bit. He 
was gore from head to foot.” 


OWEVER this is not my point. 

No sincere person dare deny 
that fighting appeals to the animal 
and the savage in man. And no 
philosopher (not to say Christian) 
needs be told that the savage in 
man should be suppressed, rather 
than encouraged, in the interests of 
civilization and religion. What I 
wish to know is why have there 
been so few protests against the 
beastly business? 

In the war, boxing and fighting be- 
came extremely popular. If I mis- 
take not, all the welfare associa- 
tions, Catholic, Protestant, and Jew- 
ish, encouraged “the manly art of 
modified murder,” as one of our 
New York sports’ writers calls it. 
And from that time on, anyone who 
protests against boxing as a bad 
form of sport, or even against prize 
fighting as a brutalizing business, is 
held to be a softy or a coward, or at 
least a Puritan. Whenever we of 
the slender minority 
open our mouths Shame 
against boxing and On Us! 
fighting, we have to 
be careful not to offend some pious 
and charitable society which profits 
by an annual bout of professional 
sluggers. The K. of C. can gather a 
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crowd ten times as great for a prize 
fight as for a lecture or a musicale. 
A priest who ventures to criticize 
them for catering to the low in- 
stincts in man is held to be “pecu- 
liar” or to have “monastic stand- 
ards.” 

Therefore I cry out across the sea 
to the editor of the influential Os- 
servatore, Greetings! Thanks! and 
more power to your pen! But he 
too will have to stand the gaff of 
criticism. He writes under the wing 
of the Vatican, and (whether his 
article denouncing prize fighting is 
official, or semi-official, or not of- 
ficial at all) I think there can be no 
doubt that the Pope would agree 
with him. But our Catholic “fight- 
fans” will say, “the editor in Italy 
doesn’t understand our American 
civilization.” To this the editor may 
well reply that he certainly does not 
understand a civilization in which 
infinitely more attention is given to 
prize fighting than to a disarma- 
ment conference—a civilization in 
which two bruisers, one a former 
“hobo” and the other a down-and- 
outer who served in the army in 
peace time for a dollar a day, divide 
prizes of a half million dollars be- 
tween them for fighting twenty 
minutes, a civilization in which half 
a dozen cities are bidding heavily 
against one another for the honor 
of staging the next three million dol- 
lar fight. This indeed is “civiliza- 
tion” with a vengeance. It is no 
wonder if the man in Italy thinks 
us clean crazy. 


HE New York Times (July 27th) 
translates some of the sen- 
tences which it reports as “from the 
editor of the Osservatore.”’ Pugilism 
is “a very grave offense to civiliza- 
tion because of the most ferocious 
blows which no rule can render 
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harmless and because of the bar- 
baric spectacle offered to a crowd 
carried away by most unhealthy en- 
thusiasm.” 

The Italian writer may be un- 
necessarily disturbed about the ef- 
fect of the “most ferocious blows.” 
At least he needn’t waste any sym- 
pathy over the bruisers who smash 
at one another in the ring. They 
seldom kill one another. And almost 
equally seldom do they seriously in- 
jure one another. George Bernard 
Shaw (final authority on all things 
from Mathusala to St. Joan of Are, 
and from St. Joan of Arc to Gene 
Tunney) has explained to the Eng- 
lish public that prize fighters don’t 
get hurt. And our own papers have 
revealed the shameful secret that 
some kind of pad is placed under 
the canvas floor of the ring to soften 
the fall of the fight- 
ers. When John L. Modified 
Sullivan fought Jake Murder. 
Kilrain, a generation 
ago, they kept at it for sixty rounds 
or more, and fought bare-fisted. 
Now the fighters go ten or fifteen 
rounds, wear pillows on their hands, 
and fall on a cushioned floor. The 
“murder” is very much “modified.” 
Jack Dempsey has a synthetic nose, 
put on by a plastic surgeon, and no 
one seems able to knock it off. So 
Shaw seems to be right. We need 
not weep or worry over these mod- 
ern pugilists. They are primarily 
financiers, and only secondarily, 
bruisers. 

This, however, doesn’t interfere 
with the bloodthirstiness of the 
crowd. The effect upon them is de- 
moralizing. The Italian editor is on 
surer ground when he objects to 
prize fighting as a “barbaric spec- 
tacle, which stirs up unhealthy en- 
thusiasm.” Any priest who has 
intimate knowledge of the brutish- 
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ness of men, is aware that the nega- 
tive if not the positive purpose of 
religion must be to control and to 
mitigate barbarism and brutishness 
in the human animal. Civilization 
demands, as far as possible, the 
elimination of the beast in man. It 
is difficult at best to lead men on 
towards a truly spiritual life. It 
simply cannot be done if from time 
to time they are encouraged to re- 
vert to savagery. It is therefore an 
amazing thing that we Americans 
—and I repeat especially we Cath- 
olics—tolerate this stupid and sor- 
did business, and call it sport. 


ip 
Sal 


T least once (March, 1924), if 

not oftener, in THE CATHOLIC 
Wor-p the fact has been admitted 
that Freud was not altogether 
wrong. There is, in particular, a 
good deal of truth in his idea that a 
hidden mental sore 
should be dragged 
out into the light. 
This is a psychologi- 
cal truth which helps to confirm the 
wisdom of auricular confession. As 
William James has said, “Confes- 
sion is as necessary as prayer. If 
we are to have a healthy-minded 
religion, we must externalize the 
rottenness.” To lock up a sin in 
the heart is to commit spiritual 
suicide. Tennyson has a phrase, “I 
will pluck it from my bosom, though 
my heart be at the root.” That 
is the wise way to deal with any 
sin. It is a particularly wise way 
to deal with the sin called bigotry. 
So long as bigotry exists in the heart 
of an individual, or of a nation, it is 
folly to say, “Hush, hush, don’t 
mention it; let’s pretend it doesn’t 
exist.” One need not engage in 
controversy with bigots. Still less 
is it necessary to retaliate against 
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them. But bigotry should at least 
be exposed to the light. It thrives 
in darkness, or perhaps better still 
in twilight. Partial publicity adver- 
tises and augments it. But full pub- 
licity kills it. For this reason it 
was a mistake for the Democratic 
Convention of 1924 to shrink from 
naming the Klan while condemning 


intolerance in general. It was as 
though Christ had 
condemned hypoc- Fear Fosters 


risy but made no Fanaticism. 
mention of the Phar- 

isees. The Convention may have 
scotched the snake but did not kill 
it. Indeed I doubt if the snake was 
even scotched. The Klan quickly 
recognized the fact that the Con- 
vention was afraid to condemn it by 
name, and since bigotry, like super- 
stition (it is a form of superstition), 
thrives on the cowardice of its op- 
ponents the Klan prospered on the 
Convention’s timidity. A wild beast 
is quick to detect when man is 
afraid of it. 

These observations, though per- 
haps platitudinous, are in order 
once again, apropos of a remarkably 
courageous utterance by Julian 
Harris, the famous Georgia editor, 
son of the beloved Joel Chandler 
Harris. At a recent convention of 
newspaper men in North Carolina, 
he made open confession that in 
the South “illiteracy still thrives, 
and intolerance, often masked and 
hooded, usurps the law and admin- 
isters justice with the lash.” And 
he urged the editors to “print the 
truth whether the facts are credit- 
able or discreditable to their com- 
munity or state,” and so to rid the 
country of forces which are “mak- 
ing a jest of justice and a lie of 
liberty.” 

Our readers in Europe and Aus- 
tralia may ask, “What is extraordi- 
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nary about such a statement? Is it 
considered particularly heroic in 
the United States for editors to tell 
the truth?” To our shame be it 
confessed that an editor like Julian 
Harris, who not only talks but 
writes with a reckless disregard of 
unpopularity, is rara avis in terris 
nostris. Southerners in general say, 
“Hush, Hush,” about 
the sins of the South. 
I have even met some 
who try desperately 
to believe and to make others be- 
lieve that religious bigotry south of 
the Mason and Dixon Line is unim- 
portant and inconsiderable. The 
fact is that religious bigotry, south 
and north, is prodigious. It is be- 
come in recent years, particularly 
since the war, a huge menace to our 
country. To an observant stranger 
(for example, André Siegfried whose 
book, America Comes of Age, was 
given extensive notice in these col- 
umns two months ago) religious 
fanaticism and intolerance in Amer- 
ica are a portentous phenomenon. 
Yet when I called attention recently 
to this national danger, in my re- 
marks about Governor Smith’s 
chance for the presidency, I was 
accused by a Catholic editor, of be- 
ing a “croaking raven,” and of in- 
sulting millions of my countrymen. 
That kind of retort is characteristic 
of the “hush, hush, keep it dark” 
school of editors. None are so 
blind as they who will not see. 
What they don’t see they pretend 
not to know. What they don’t ad- 
mit ceases to exist for them. They 
seem to have some elements of 
Berkeleyan idealism latent in the 
corners of their brains. Berkeley 
had the notion that things do not 
exist unless they are perceived. 
There was no gold in the California 
hills (geology to the contrary not- 
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withstanding) until some one dis- 
covered it. It began to exist at the 
moment the prospector stumbled 
upon it. If he had turned his back 
on it, it wouldn’t have been there 
any longer. As of gold, so of every- 
thing, good and bad. It doesn’t 
exist if you don’t think of it. 

On the same principle cancer 
would not exist in one who doesn’t 
know he has it! A comfortable 
theory—perhaps—but a dangerous 
one. It gives the disease a “head 
start.” There is, indeed, a religion, 
Christian Science, which is based 
upon a denial of the real existence 
of disease. It deals with disease 
by denying its existence. The 
wiser, if apparently crueler method 
of dealing with any cancerous 
growth, physical or social, is to go 
after it, get it and cut it out. 

So let us hope that more editors, 
north and south, will fess up to 
the extent of anti-Catholic big- 
otry. We have almost if not quite 
as much need of such open confes- 
sion in the north and the west, as 
in the south. Instead of being mealy- 
mouthed, let us‘ speak out frankly, 
as Our Savior spoke out against 
Pharisaism, as St. Paul spoke out 
against a narrow nationalistic 
Christianity. It may not be “dis- 
creet.” It may not be politic. But 
we are suffering from an overdose 
of misguided “discretion.” And it 
is better to be frank than to be poli- 
tic. An editor may be another kind 
of bird than a raven. He may be 
an ostrich. 


HAVE mentioned the well-known 

fact that bigotry thrives on fear, 
—fear in the heart of its victims. 
It thrives also on fear in the heart 
of the bigots themselves. I read re- 
cently a paragraph from Edward 
Augustus George, quoted by Glenn 
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Frank. I think it true and to the 
point. He says: 

“Seventeenth century intolerance 
was not so much a lack of tolera- 
tion of the opposite party as a fear 
of its oppression, a mutual distrust. 
The Puritan feared, and with good 
cause, that the ceremonialism of 
the Anglican party would crush him 
out of existence. The Ceremonialist 
feared that Puritanism unfettered 
would run riot and destroy all the 
decency and order of worship, to- 
gether with the foundations of civil 
law and order. Neither side could 
trust the other to be free. Each 
must oppose the other to the death 
for its self-preservation. The Puri- 
tan was not so much unwilling that 
the Ceremonialist should exist, as 
unwilling that the Ceremonialist 
should annihilate him, and con- 
versely.” 

That is to say, in brief: the Puri- 
tan feared the Churchman, so he 
persecuted the Churchman, and the 
Churchman feared the Puritan, so 
he persecuted the Puritan. So, in 
our own day, and in our own coun- 
try, the real reason the Klansman 
persecutes the Cath- 
olic is that he fears 
the Catholic. It used 
to be the fashion 
amongst bigots to say “pooh- 
pooh” to the Catholic religion. 
That day is gone. After a cen- 
tury in America (in fact less than 
a century, because we did not 
really commence to grow until the 
end of the 1840’s) we have become 
sO numerous, and, as the Klan 
thinks, so powerful that we are to 
be feared. We have ceased to be 
insignificant, and are become a bug- 
aboo. As a matter of fact we have 
done nothing to cause apprehension. 
On the contrary, the first time we 
really showed our numbers was dur- 
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ing the war, when those numbers 
were used to enormous advantage 


But the numbers 
were evident. And hence the fear 
in the minds of fanatics. To put 
the truth in the lingo of current 


by the nation. 


psychology, the Klan is suffer- 
ing from a fear complex. When 
people get frightened 


they see anything. A Seeing 

bush is a bear, a Things. 
house is a mountain, 

a man reaching for his handker- 
chief is drawing a revolver. Every- 
thing is magnified and at the same 
time distorted. The bigots are 
scared, and their mental reaction 
to Catholics is that of a fright- 
ened child waking up in the night 
and seeing hobgoblins. It would be 
a great mistake, on our part, to be- 
come frightened at them, and in 
consequence to retaliate. Then we 
should have all over again in this 
country the bitter persecutions that 
took place in England when the 
Roundheads fought the Cavaliers 
and the Cavaliers the Roundheads. 
Our true policy is neither to ignore 
the evil nor to overestimate it. If 
we ignore it, or pretend to ignore it, 
the enemy will think that we are 
afraid of them, and that would pro- 
duce results as bad as those that 
come because they are afraid of us. 
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“*TCHE war to end war” is now 

quite generally acknowledged 
to have been a fizzle, as far as achiev- 
ing that purpose is concerned. It 
was a silly phrase. War will never 
end war. What then will? Prob- 
ably nothing but the long slow pro- 
cess of educating whole nations and 
peoples to the truth that war is 
madness. Already some few sober- 
minded educators are making an 
attempt to substitute common sense 
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in place of the traditional flamboy- 
ant patriotism that has hitherto 
been taught us from our schooldays. 
Perhaps the presentation of war- 
as-it-is would help. But the presen- 
tation must be honest, and not after 
the fashion of the moving-picture. 
There is indeed one such picture 
that gives a substantially correct im- 
pression of some of 


Shall We the horrors of war, 
Show the The Big Parade, writ- 
Horrors ten by a man who 
of War? was “in the thick of 


it,” and who has, I 
believe, beconie a pacifist. But the 
public apparently has misunder- 
stood the purpose of the picture. It 
was produced first at Los Angeles, 
with elaborate stage preliminaries, 
in which a hundred or more who 
fought “over there,” sang and danced 
and made jokes about war. I would 
give a good deal to know the reac- 
tion in the mind of Laurence Stall- 
ings, the author, if he was present 
at that prelude. I imagine he must 
have felt like an actor whose at- 
tempts at tragedy are taken as 
prime comedy. 

As for the audiences at the pic- 
ture itself, they laugh frequently in 
the wrong place. A buffoon is given 
too much prominence, and even at 
the most dramatic moments, when 
the picture shows men moving for- 
ward through a wood, dropping, 
dropping, with tragic and terrible 
frequency, the buffoon’s grimaces 
keep the silly mob of spectators in 
an uproar. At least, this happened 
on both occasions when I have seen 
the picture, once in Los Angeles and 
once in New York. If a startlingly 
realistic moving picture doesn’t get 
under the skin of the people, I 
wonder by what means we can im- 
press upon them the fact that war 
is, in reality, hideous. 
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Perhaps this. On the fourteenth 
of July, the French national holi- 
day, a parade of the “Five Thousand 
Massacred Faces” took place in 
Paris. I find a graphic account by 
a special correspondent of the New 
York Evening World: 

“Row upon row passed by of men 
who might have figured in some 
scene of Dante’s ‘Hell.’ They were 
the five thousand living dead of 
France, men who had almost lost 
the appearance of 


human beings, men The Parade 
who were wounded of the Mas- 
in the face during sacred Faces. 


the war. Some of 

their wounds are so hideous that 
even hardened hospital surgeons re- 
coil at the sight. Some of them have 
their faces completely torn away.” 

That horrible spectacle produced, 
for a moment at least, the mental 
effect which if it were permanent 
would make war impossible. To 
quote again: 

“When the great parade of ‘Five 
Thousand Massacred Faces’ hove ih 
sight on the boulevard the other day, 
the buzz of animated conversation 
and laughter at the Café de la Paix, 
the chief American rendezvous, sud- 
denly ceased. Strong men gnashed 
their teeth and women went into 
hysterics. There was a silence that 
froze the usually colorful boulevard 
into horror.” 

It would perhaps be possible and 
advisable to reénact that procession 
in every great city in Europe and 
America. We-have seen so much of 
military pomp, of thrilling ma- 
neuvers, of the beating of bands, so 
much exploitation of the romantic 
and spectacular side of war, that 
just one parade showing war as it 
is might do us good. However, it 
would probably not be allowed. 

I hesitate to say that I wish our 
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American school children could 
have seen that parade of the muti- 
lated. But there ought to be some 
way of conveying the ugly truth to 
them. At least let us be honest in 
our school histories. And let us do 
it now. For when the next war 
threatens, an embargo will be put 
upon the truth, as in the last war. 


T is a pleasure to record that the 
immediate result of that hideous 
parade in Paris was to stimulate 
American tourists to contribute to 
the “hostel” provided for the maimed 
by a Chicago woman, Mrs. R. Leon- 
ard. Within a few hours, American 
tourists to Paris had given a million 
francs to equip and maintain the 
home. This sort of thing, like 
Lindbergh’s flight, will go far to blot 
out bad feelings be- 


American tween America and 
Generosity France, and to rec- 
in Europe. tify the mistakes of 


diplomats. 

The correspondent, Pierre Van 
Paassen, from whose letter I have 
taken the brief mention of the pa- 
rade, goes on to comment upon the 
generosity of Americans in Europe 
and particularly in France. His re- 
marks are so refreshing that I beg 
leave to pass them on to our readers: 

“There is hardly a country in Eu- 
rope that has not at one time or an- 
other benefited by the liberality of 
America. Russia remembers the 
famine relief. Belgium the Hoover 
organization that brought help in 
the darkest days of the occupation. 
Louvain bears its testimony to the 
United States in letters of gold upon 
the facade of the new university 
buildings: ‘Restored by American 
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generosity.’ Millions of individuals 
in France, Germany, Hungary, Bel- 
gium owe their lives directly to 
American philanthropy. 

“Fontainebleau’s marvelous cas- 
tles, the Palace of Versailles, but 
above all the Cathedral of Reims 
owe their restoration to John D. 
Rockefeller Jr.’s help. When the 
first service was held in the Cathe- 
dral of Reims a few weeks ago, 
the nave of the great church was 
filled to capacity with Americans. 
And when the aged Cardinal Lucon 
mounted the pulpit to pay homage 
and tribute to America, his voice 
quavered with emotion and many of 
the Reims’ inhabitants were in tears. 

“Uncle Sam’s boys and girls are 
more and more appearing in the 
réle of big and fortunate brothers 
and sisters to the French. Not a 
charitable affair is undertaken in 
the French capital but American 
codperation is forthcoming imme- 
diately and spontaneously. Con- 
tributions from Americans alone 
at the gala affair held at the 
Opera in aid of war orphans re- 
cently amounted to 3,500,000 francs. 
Wherever Americans congregate, at 
Deauville, Dinard, Biarritz, Nice, 
Mentone, Aix-les-Bains, Le Touquet, 
Paris-Plage, in the French Alps, in 
the Pyrenees, at Vichy, at Evian, 
the poor of the community are not 
forgotten. The American does not 
maintain a haughty isolation. He 
lives in and with the community, 
even if his stay is only temporary. 

“It is therefore not in harmony 
with facts when voices are heard 
that say the French are ungrateful 
or ‘hate the Americans pretty 
much.’” So be it! 
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KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS CONVENTION. 


THE Knights of Columbus held 
their convention this year in Port- 
land, Oregon, during the first days 
of August. Solemn Pontifical Mass 
was celebrated by His Excellency, 
the Most Rev. Pietro Fumasoni- 
Biondi, the Apostolic Delegate, for 
the opening of the convention. 
Archbishop Edward D. Howard, of 
Oregon City, preached the sermon. 
The Apostolic Delegate also ad- 
dressed the first session of the con- 
vention the next day. He paid a 
splendid compliment to the Knights 
in the following words: 


“I clearly realize that I am ad- 
dressing the representatives of a 
great group of Catholic citizens who 
throughout the length and breadth 
of this land are pledged to the two- 
fold ideal of serving their God and 
their country. Patriotism is a com- 
monplace in Catholic doctrine. You 
hear it from the lips of Christ, you 
read it in the inspired Epistles of 
His Apostles, and you have it un- 
equivocally taught to you and your 
children by the bishops and the 
priests of to-day.” 


The Holy Father, who knows the 
work of the Knights of Columbus 
now at first hand since they have 
been established in Rome, sent an 
inspiring message of congratula- 
tion: 


“On the occasion of the opening 
of the Supreme Council of the 
with the 


Knights of Columbus 
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Solemn Pontifical Mass celebrated 
by the Apostolic Delegate, the Au- 
gust Pontiff turns his thoughts to 
the meritorious works which the 
Knights of Columbus, not only in 
America, but also under the eyes of 
His Holiness in the Eternal City, 
have so well begun of their own 
accord with an example of living 
faith in defence of Christian princi- 
ples for the benefit especially of the 
youth. 

“Therefore, His Holiness charges 
your Excellency to convey to the 
Knights of Columbus in his name 
his keen pleasure and fatherly 
wishes that the activities of this be- 
loved and well-deserving society, 
ever being inspired by its noble tra- 
ditions and holy purposes may, 
through the friendly encouragement 
and the advice of the American 
episcopacy, be more widely diffused 
and bear greater fruit for the wel- 
fare of religion and country. And 
as an earnest of divine favor, His 
Holiness imparts to the Knights of 
Columbus the Apostolic Blessing.” 


Supreme Knight James A. Fla- 
herty of Philadelphia, after eighteen 
years of service, declined to stand 
for reélection. Martin H. Carmody 
of Grand Rapids, Mich., was chosen 
to succeed him. The convention 
approved the policy of the Supreme 
Board of Directors on the Mexican 
question, and the use being made of 
the million dollar fund started last 
summer to discover and publish the 
truth about conditions in Mexico. 

It was estimated about seven 
thousand people came to Portland 
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for the convention. Reports from 
the various Councils showed the 
present total membership in the 
Knights of Columbus to be 238,889. 


-— 
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THE VILLA OZANAM-GIBBONS. 


THE Abbé Alphonse Lugan, who 
has been a frequent contributor to 
THE CATHFLIC Wor.Lp, has just 
opened a large comfortable house a 
short distance from Paris, where 
those who wish to follow intel- 
lectual pursuits may take up their 
permanent residence or live for a 
time in congenial surroundings. 
The house is named after the fa- 
mous Catholic layman, professor at 
the Sorbonne and founder of the St. 
Vincent de Paul Society, Frederic 
Ozanam, and the late distinguished 
Cardinal of Baltimore. The Villa 
is, therefore, an international insti- 
tution. 

The object of this interesting ven- 
ture is to attract workers in the 
world of art, those who have the 
creative urge, philosophers, schol- 
ars, and to furnish them with a 
peaceful retreat. The fact that men 
of every nation are welcomed makes 
the experiment the more alluring. 
A few young men will be taken, 
novices, so to speak, who may wish 
to become proficient in some branch 
of art represented by an expert re- 
siding in the house. Distinguished 
visitors will also be gladly received 
and every facility for study offered 
to them. Complete information 
may be obtained from M. Alain de 
Lamartine, 22 rue de la Clef, Paris. 





THE AUSTRIAN RIOTS. 


THE world was startled and the 
friends of Austria alarmed by the 
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Vienna riots in July which assumed 
the proportions almost of a revolu- 
tion. Over a hundred people were 
killed and there was considerable 
destruction of property. The Chan- 
cellor, Msgr. Ignaz Seipel, whose 
power was seriously threatened, 
pronounced the disorders, “among 
the most deplorable which the capi- 
tal has experienced. In the num- 
ber of victims it was the most seri- 
ous since the 1848 revolution. 
Never was a government or a 
country,” he said, “dragged into 
such a movement with less justifica- 
tion.” 

The trouble began by the Social- 
ists calling a strike as a protest 
against the acquittal of three ac- 
cused prisoners. The Communists 
seized the opportunity to stampede 
the mob into open rebellion. Two 
days of terror and bloodshed fol- 
lowed; then the leaders surrendered 
unconditionally to the Chancellor. 
It was a complete victory for Msgr. 
Seipel. 

This priest who has guided the 
destinies of the Austrian Republic 
almost without interruption since 
1922, was, in the days of the Em- 
pire, Professor of Moral Theology 
and Social Science in fhe University 
of Vienna. He was Minister of So- 
cial Welfare when the War de- 
stroyed the rule of the Hapsburgs. 
The new Republic that rose out of 
the ruins had a precarious existence 
until Msgr. Seipel took control. One 
of his first acts was to obtain a loan 
from the League of Nations to 
stabilize his country’s finances. 

The Socialists control the city of 
Vienna, and would control the Gov- 
ernment except that Msgr. Seipel 
wisely formed a coalition between 
his own Christian Social Party and 
the Pan-Germans. Even in this 
way the Chancellor holds only a 
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small majority. His position both 
at home and abroad is stronger 
since the July riots. 


—— 
> 





E1GHTH CENTENARY OF AN ENGLISH 
ABBEY. 


Tue Abbey of St. Mary of Fur- 
ness, in the Diocese of Lancaster, 
England, was founded eight hun- 
dred years ago and occupied by 
the Cistercians until they were 
driven from their home and their 
country in 1536. For the first time 
since that year the Sacrifice of the 
Mass was offered in the grounds 
near the Abbey ruins recently by the 
Benedictine Bishop of Lancaster. A 
brilliant pageant depicted’ the 
founding and the history of the an- 
cient monastery. 

His Eminence Cardinal Bourne 
presided and he took occasion in 
his address to answer the criticisms 
of Anglican papers on his Easter 
sermon at York. These organs of 
the Established Church accused him 
of provoking controversy, but the 
Cardinal pointed out very clearly 
that the controversy had been 
raised by their own Archbishop of 
York months before over the ques- 
tion of continuity in the Church of 
England. The Cardinal simply an- 
swered this public speech on the 
most appropriate occasion by mak- 
ing clear the Catholic position on 
the necessary elements for any reai 
continuity in the Church of Christ. 

The celebration at Furness drew 
thousands of people of all denomi- 
nations. There is a more wide- 


spread knowledge of the truth con- 
cerning the unfortunate dissolution 
of the monasteries in England, and 
Cardinal Bourne pointed out a fact 
which none could deny when he 
said that owing to the departure of 
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the Cistercians in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, England had lost sources of 
spiritual energy, of social activity, 
and economic resources, which the 
country was feeling even to this 
day, and the presence of which 
would have healed many of the evils 
complained of by thinking people 
at the present time. 


in 
— 





LEPROSY IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


PernaPs few people familiar with 
the Gospel accounts of Our Lord’s 
compassion for the lepers in His 
day and country, realize that lep- 
rosy presents a serious problem 
to-day in some parts of the world. 
In the Philippine Islands, for ex- 
ample, some 5,600 persons afflicted 
with this dread disease are being 
treated in the largest leprosarium in 
the world. Over a thousand cures 
were effected in the last five years. 

The late Major Gen. Leonard 
Wood, Governor General of the 
Philippines, according to the New 
York World, came to this country 
shortly before his fatal illness, 
partly for the purpose of asking 
contributions to a fund for medical 
research work which he hoped 
would eradicate leprosy in_ the 
islands and throughout the world. 
He and his medical advisers main- 
tained that if the necessary money 
can be raised the ancient scourge 
can be wiped out among the Fili- 
pinos within ten to twenty years 
and a world-wide cure affected for 
3,000,000 lepers. Major Gen. James 
G. Harbord, President of the Radio 
Corporation of America, is National 
Chairman of a committee being or- 
ganized to raise $2,000,000 for this 
purpose. He is being aided by sev- 
eral men of wealth and of inter- 
national reputation. 








a OR OIE ™ ll lP—‘_‘iOCSY’ 








UNEXPECTED SITUATION IN THE IRISH 
FREE STATE. 


Contrary to their previous cus- 
tom the Republican deputies chosen 
at the last election have taken their 
seats in the Dail. This necessitated 
taking the oath of allegiance not 
only to the constitution of the Irish 
Free State, but to the reigning King 
of England and his heirs and suc- 
cessors. This Eamon De Valera 
and his followers had said they 
would never do. In the present in- 
stance they made it known before 
taking the oath that they considered 
it to have no binding significance in 
conscience or law, being only an 
empty political formula which they 
could sign without becoming in- 
volved in obligations of loyalty to 
the British Crown. 

The entrance of forty-five Re- 
publican deputies into the Dail 
throws President Cosgrave’s Gov- 
ernment out of the majority. As 
these notes are written a vote of 
confidence is pending which may 
result in a new Ministry. 


- 
- 





SCHISMATIC CHURCH May Ac- 
KNOWLEDGE THE POPE. 


THE Society for the Propagation 
of the Faith ventured the hope re- 
cently that the Abyssinian Church 
may soon acknowledge the Papacy. 
Since the fourth century the Coptic 
Patriarch of Cairo has appointed 
the bishops for Abyssinia. Most 
of the population of ten million are 
at least nominal Christians. There 
are three mission centers supplied 
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mostly by native priests educated in 
the Abyssinian Ecclesiastical Col- 
lege in Rome. Recent news from 
the capital city gives promise of 
bringing the entire Christian church 
in the country into union with 
Rome. Overtures between’ the 
Vatican and the Abyssinian authori- 
ties have been facilitated by means 
of the College in Rome and a favor- 
able outcome is expected. 


inn 
— 





Priests’ EUCHARISTIC LEAGUE. 


A REGIONAL Convention of the 
Priests’ Eucharistic League was 
held in Buffalo, N. Y., the last two 
days of August. The Church of St. 
Louis was the headquarters. Some 
of the subjects discussed were of in- 
terest to the priests themselves for 
their own personal guidance, like 
“The Rubrics of the Mass” and 
“The Rubrics of Other Functions.” 
Several papers related to parochial 
work: “Means of Promoting Eu- 
charistic Devotion among the Peo- 
ple,” “First Communion of Chil- 
dren,” “Frequent Communion and 
the Means of Promoting It.” Sev- 
eral Bishops attended; the Right 
Rev. Joseph Schrembs of Cleveland, 
who is national protector of the 
League, presided at the Holy Hour 
and celebrated Mass for the de- 
ceased members of the League at 
which Bishop Chartrand of Indian- 
apolis preached. The Bishop of 
Buffalo, Right Rev. William Turner, 
at whose invitation the League 
came to that city, celebrated the 
opening Mass and made the address 
of welcome. 








Qur Contributors. 


James J. Watsn, M.D., Pu.D. 
(“Dr. Millikan and the Failure of 
Science?”), always a welcome con- 
tributor, writes with his usual dis- 
crimination on a favorite subject. 
One of his later books, The World’s 
Debt to the Catholic Church, is be- 
ing translated into Japanese as an 
intellectual presentation of the 
claims of the Church. 


JOSEPHINE (Mrs. WILLIAM H.) 
Donovan (“The Woman’’) of Iowa 
City, Iowa, is a new contributor to 
THE CaTHOLIC WorLp. She holds 


her B.A. degree from the Iowa State 
University, and for several years 
has been writing historical articles, 
pioneer sketches and fiction for 


various periodicals. 


ARTHUR WALLACE Peacu (“Cour- 
age”) is a member of the English 
faculty of Norwich University, at 
Northfield, Vermont, and needs no 
introduction to our readers to whom 
his work has become familiar. 


Eva M. E. Fuick (“Founding the 
Faith in Philadelphia”) is a resi- 
dent of the city of which she writes, 
and though a newcomer to our 
pages, her work has appeared in 
America, The Commonweal, Queen’s 
Work, and in the secular papers of 
Philadelphia. A series of papers on 
the priests of Old St. Mary’s in 
her special field of biography, ran 
through the Records of the Ameri- 
can Catholic Historical Society of 
Philadelphia two years ago. 


CuHartes Puituips, M.A. (“The 
Big Show”), whose contributions 


always occasion most favorable 
comment, has done Catholics a 
service in this issue, by appraising 
many of the current novels. Mr. 
Phillips’ first volume of poems, 
High in Her Tower, is just off the 
press; much of the verse included 
was first published in THe Catn- 
OLIC WORLD. 


ELLA FRANCIS GILBERT (“Autumn 
Reverie”), whose poems have ap- 
pearéd in our pages from time to 
time during the past three years, is 
a convert to the Faith, a news- 
paperwoman of experience, and a 
contributor to many secular maga- 
zines and dailies. 


Vircit MicHeL, O.S.B. (“Brown- 
son: A Man of Men”), Professor of 
Philosophy at St. John’s University, 
Collegeville, Minn., rounds out his 
study of an interesting personality, 
whom he treated from a different 
aspect in our July number. 


Rev. THomas J. McKeon (“A 
Prayer for a Priest”), whose very 
beautiful Christmas drama, “The 
Messiah,” was a feature of our De- 
cember, 1924, issue, is the rector of 
the Church of Our Lady of Per- 
petual Help, Calistoga, Cal. 


Louis W. Rertty (“The Indians 
of To-day”), whose first contribu- 
tion to THe CATHOLIC WORLD was 
printed in April last, writes again 
out of his twenty years’ experience 
as a Special Agent of the Interior 
Department of the Government in 
the field, and as Law Examiner in 
the General Land Office. 





OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


KATHLEEN CLANCY (“Promoters’ 


Meeting”), a resident of Vancouver, 
Washington, is the author of many 
articles and poems appearing in 
Western publications. Her first con- 
tribution to THE CaTHoLic WorRLD 
was in our February, 1925, number. 


Nancy BuckLey (“Exile”), whose 
literary reputation continues to 
grow, gives us another of her charm- 
ing poems. “Innisfail,” published 
in our April issue, has been set to 
music by Charles Wakefield Cad- 
men. 


THEODORE Maynarp (“A Chapter 
from an Unwritten Biography,” 
Part III.), finishes the unusually in- 
teresting story of his conversion to 
the Faith, begun in the July num- 
ber. 


SEUMAS MAcMANuws (“The Derry- 
ban Harvest Fair”), a regular con- 
tributor to our pages, reverts to the 
genre in which he is at his best, the 
tales of Irish life. 


Mrs. Lucy GERTRUDE CLARKIN 
(“Home Calls’”’) is a native of Prince 
Edward Island, where she still lives. 
She was educated in the United 
States and as Lucy Gertrude Kelley 
had verses published in THE CaTH- 
oLic WorLp and the Ave Maria. Since 
her marriage, Mrs. Clarkin has 
written only occasionally for the 
Extension Magazine. She has four 
children, the eldest of whom is a 
student at the University of Lou- 
vain; she is a sister of Bishop Kelley 
of Oklahoma. 


FRANK LyMAN MacCattum (“La 
Verna”), a new contributor, was 
born in Erzerum, Armenia, of 
Canadian parents, and spent his 
boyhood in Marash, an ancient city 
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of Cilicia. His studies in Queens 
University, Kingston, Canada, were 
interrupted by the War, in which he 
served with distinction until in- 
valided home. He has since been 
trying to regain his health. He re- 
sides at present in Stamboul, Tur- 
key. 


MARGARET MUNSTERBERG (“On the 
Day of Gifts”), the gifted daughter 
of the late Professor Hugo Munster- 
berg of Harvard University, is a fre- 
quent contributor, whose last work 
appeared in our October, 1926, num- 
ber. 


Cyrit B. EGAn (“Passion Play”) is 
a native New Yorker, a graduate of 
the Fordham College arts course 
and teacher of mathematics at Re- 
gis High School. He is a con- 
tributor to America, The Com- 
monweal, Munsey’s, Argosy and 
Woman’s Home Companion. 


GRANT MorGAan (“Seminary Memo- 
ries”), whose first contribution to 
THE CATHOLIC WorLpD was the lead- 
ing article in our October, 1926, 
number, devotes his entire time to 
writing. Before his reception into 
the Church Mr. Morgan was in the 
Episcopalian ministry. 


GeorGE F. Paut (“Tlaxcala, An- 
cient City of Mexico”), another new 
contributor, lives in Chicago. He is 
a graduate of the University of 
Michigan, did post graduate work at 
the University of Chicago, and has 
traveled extensively through Europe 
and Mexico. Mr. Paul writes for the 
Scientific American, Popular Me- 
chanics and the London Graphic, 
and has published two books: Com- 
position from Literature and Life 
and Human Interest Composition 
Subjects. 











Lette1s to a Doubter. 


Mew Books. 


By Paul Claudel.—Angela Merici and Her Teaching 





Idea. By Sister M. Monica.—The Man-God. By P. J. Carroll, C.S.C.—The Re- 
bellious Puritan: Portrait of Mr. Hawthorne. By Lloyd Morris.—American His- 
tory. By Clarence Manion.—wWilliam Blake. By Osbert Burdett.—The Return of 
Don Quixote. By Gilbert K. Chesterton.—Life of Lieutenant Michael Carlier.— 
Les Etapes de Déhival dans les Voies de Amour. By Henri Bontoux.—James 
Bryce. By H. A. L. Fisher.—Trumpets of Jubilee. By Constance M. Rourke.— 
The Teaching of the Early Church on the Use of Wine and Strong Drink. By 
Irving W. Raymond.—Shorter Notices.—Pamphlet Publications. 


Letters to a Doubter. By Paul Claudel. 
Translated from the French by 
Henry Longan Stuart. New York: 
Albert & Charles Boni. $2.50. 
Here is a volume of scarcely two 

hundred and fifty pages, which in 
its spiritual values and implications 
is undoubtedly one of the most im- 
portant of the year. For this early 
correspondence between our present 
French Ambassador, Paul Claudel, 
and Jacques Riviére is not merely a 
human document of real value but 
also a vital commentary upon the 
religious thought of the present cen- 
tury, particularly its reaction from 
skepticism to what Mr. Belloc has 
called a “ferocious” Catholicity. 

In her exquisitely sympathetic in- 
troduction, Madame Riviére supple- 
ments the letters by sketching her 
husband’s story from that twentieth 
year when he suddenly began writ- 
ing to M. Claudel (by whose genius 
and faith he had been stupendously 
impressed) to “beseech his help in 
finding God again,” through the 
ceaseless ardors and arguments of 
that correspondence where the poet- 
diplomat so tirelessly kept on “re- 
iterating the unanswerable argu- 
ments that Jacques at first refused 





to accept” (but which the experi- 
ences of life, and his own marriage 
and fatherhood were all to corrob- 
orate!), until the terrible three 
years which Riviére spent as pris- 
oner of war—when, in sorrow and 
solitude, the seeds planted by his 
apostolic friend bore their fruit at 
last. The period immediately fol- 
lowing the war, that time of ma- 
terial stress when Jacques’ health 
and nerves were to succumb even 
as his literary reputation as direct- 
ing spirit of the Nouvelle Revue 
Francaise soared, is perhaps the 
hardest of all to understand. For 
once again, he appeared to lose hold 
upon his faith in God—or rather, 
his love of God. Scrupulously sin- 
cere, but supersensitive and a prey 
to morbid extremes of both pride 
and humility, his fragile bark seemed 
drifting out to sea again. But that 
“dear great friend” of his youth had 
revealed the harbor-lights so infal- 
libly that they could never be for- 
gotten. Nor was the Hound of 
Heaven Himself to be foregone ... 
When it became quite certain that 
his premature death was near, 
Riviére welcomed the final adven- 
ture with peaceful joy. “The gates 
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are opening—I am going to find the 
divine light,” he cried: and just at 
the end came the breathless certi- 
tude, “Now I am saved—by a mir- 


acle” ... Perhaps he would not 
have wished to be saved in any 
other way. Perhaps only so could 
his “conversion” have meant what 
it did to the group of young intel- 
lectuals, his coworkers, whom he 
had referred to long before as his 
“fellow captives.” 

Nothing could be more dramatic 
than the contrast between this 
gifted, aspiring but unstable soul, 
whose temptations were all intel- 
lectual or zwsthetic, and the august 
and enlightened balance of Paul 
Claudel. Himself barely in the for- 
ties, he understood marvelously 
“that ferment of the twenties, upon 
which the wine of our whole life 
depends.” Jacques, tortured by his 
lack of belief and hungering for 
peace, is still not sure that he wishes 
to be cured of this “inertia, irony, 
pride,” which are so inextricably 
part of himself. And Claudel re- 
minds him that “youth is not 
formed for pleasure, but for hero- 
ism”—that “every conversion is a 
sentence of doom.” He laughs a 
little wryly at the “dear boy’s” fear 
that the Catholic religion may bring 
too sudden an end to the divine dis- 
content of his quest, assuring him 
that “the day you receive God, you 
will have a guest within you who 
will never leave you repose.” Then 
in a moment of tender self-revela- 
tion, the diplomat writing from 
Tientsin adds: “Almost as far as 
the stars, and yet near your heart, 
a man is living whom your letter 
filled with joy. I read it sitting near 
the cradle of my own new-born 
child, with what confusion, with 
what bitter self-reproach, with what 
terror, almost, at finding myself the 
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instrument through which God had 
sent the summons to one of His 
creatures.” 

This was the beginning of a corre- 
spondence which lasted seven years, 
playing upon almost every string of 
two most diverse and delicate and 
mutually complementary human in- 
struments. Riviére soon confesses 
a predisposition toward “looking at 
life instead of living it”: but Paul 
Claudel is certain he will “end by 
escaping from narcissism and epi- 
cureanism.” He would have him 
see the Christian as the “free man 
among slaves”—and know for his 
peace that sorrow is individual only 
because it is universal, since “the 
supreme human fact is the desire 
for happiness and joy, which is not 
realized in this life.” With incredi- 
ble patience the busy and burdened 
man of affairs enters into profound 
philosophical and theological ex- 
planations; and when the youth re- 
plies with a non possumus, he still 
persists. “God will speak to you in 
His own time,” he prophesies— 
meanwhile advising Jacques to mor- 
tify the subconscious and to visit 
the poor! Dialectics proving futile, 
he turns to the rosary for this soul 
he is determined to win for Christ. 


Like the wisest of spiritual directors 


he maps out his reading; like the 
gentlest father he obtains for him 
a teaching position at the Collége 
Stanislas, that he may be spared in 
his early married days the hard- 
ships of a literary career. To be 
sure, there are moments when M. 
Claudel almost questions the utility 
of all this correspondence. “I am 


not an emancipated spirit; I am a 
simple and serious man,” he writes 
after some particularly exasperat- 
ing levity on Jacques’ part: “as an 
artist I despise virtuosity and fail 
to understand facetiousness.” But 
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always he returns to this boy who 
adores him even when he cannot 
follow to the mountain tops. “Your 
place is with Patmore, Péguy, 
Chesterton, and if I dare say so, 
with myself, writers all of us whose 
task is to restore a Catholic im- 
agination and sensibility which have 
been withered and parched for four 
centuries,” he tells Riviére in 1912: 
“Just a little more courage, and 
then—to horse!” And at the last, 
his faith was to be justified. 

So moving is the story beneath 
these letters, so stimulating their 
discussion of contemporary art and 
science as well as of faith, that the 
temptation is to quote intemper- 
ately. Yet this would defeat the re- 
viewer’s purpose—which is, quite 
candidly to urge everyone inter- 
ested in our modern life and the fas- 
cinating problems of religious psy- 
chology to read this book from be- 
ginning to end. For the admirable 
and difficult achievement of his 
Englishing, Mr. Stuart deserves all 
praise—as do Messrs. Boni for their 
courageous experiment in its pub- 
lication. But the only practical sort 
of praise, after all, is to prove the 
venture a financial as well as an 
artistic success. K. B. 


Angela Merici and Her Teaching Idea. 
By Sister M. Monica. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $5.00. 
Sister Monica, of the School of 

Brown County Ursulines, Ohio, is 

to be congratulated on what one 

may, without any shade of exag- 
geration, describe as a monumental 
work. No book of the dimensions 
and completeness of this one deal- 
ing with St. Angela Merici existed in 

English, and, further, the author 

has embodied so much material 

hitherto unknown outside the great 

Order to which she belongs, that her 
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book is a veritable storehouse of in- 
formation for the student of the his- 
tory of Catholic education. A very 
full and representative bibliography 
suggests lines of research for those 
who wish to follow up parts of the 
subject in yet greater detail. 

The picture of St. Angela as she 
appeared to her contemporaries and 
immediate followers which the 
reader is enabled to conjure up is 
not the least valuable part of the 
present work. It marks a welcome 
span of progress along the path of 
what one may describe as the hu- 
manizing of the saints. Of the saint’s 
heroic holiness and the qualities on 
which the Church’s cultus of her is 
based abundant evidence is given, 
but it is good to be able to visualize 
her as she lived and worked in those 
eventful days of the Italian Renais- 
sance, with their dazzling glories 
and their equally stupendous abuses. 
We can feel an added respect and 
affection for a woman saint who 
could ride a spirited horse across a 
tree trunk over a stream in spate 
under circumstances that might ap- 
pal the most daring of the young 
women who appear in the fashion- 
able horse shows. 

In connection with the history of 
St. Angela’s “teaching idea,” one 
may remark on the apparent moder- 
nity of many of the principles 
which governed Ursuline education- 
al work from its very inception. For 
instance, there is the insistence on 
the maternal spirit which was so 
conspicuous a feature of the saint’s 
system of education. The desire to 
prepare her pupils to be good wives 
and mothers was the dominant mo- 
tive and to it merely ornamental 
“accomplishments” were rigidly 
subordinated. Incidentally, this is 
matter for thought on the part of 
those who see in clerical celibacy or 

















the religious vow of chastity a con- 
tempt of the married state as such. 
Another significant element in the 
Ursuline education was the atten- 
tion given to the liturgy of the 
Church in the religious training of 
the children. St. Angela regarded 
the liturgy not as the exclusive prov- 
ince of priests and cloistered reli- 
gious but as the daily spiritual food 
for all good Catholics. Would that 
more of our Catholic teachers at 
the present day would emulate St. 
Angela’s example! The sincerity of 
the Order’s claim to prepare its 
pupils for life in the “world” is 
proved by the uncompromising 
clearness with which the primitive 
Rule taboos any “fishing” for re- 
cruits to the Institute among the 
young girls being educated by it. 

The course of events and the his- 
torical development by which the 
Ursuline foundation of St. Angela 
Merici attained its monastic status 
is ably and clearly set forth by 
Sister Monica. In its first form, St. 
Angela’s foundation with its auster- 
ity and deep spirituality under an 
exterior of ordinary, workaday sim- 
plicity, seems to be an anticipation 
of a movement that swelled to great 
proportions in later times and‘which 
is receiving a renewed impetus from 
the economic pressure on commu- 
nity life of living conditions in post- 
war Europe. 

A few words may be added as to 
a feature of the work under review 
which appears to have been mis- 
understood in certain quarters. 
Sister Monica is dealing with the 
Ursuline Order and its development 
up to the opening of the new era 
marked by the French Revolution. 
She has, therefore, quite consistent- 
ly with her plan, omitted any treat- 
ment of the Roman Union. That 
movement of centralization achieved 
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within comparatively recent years 
belongs naturally to some future 
book dealing with the modern his- 
tory of the Ursuline Order—to be 
written, it may well be, by some 
member of a community within the 
Union having first-hand knowledge 
of the question. Sister Monica, 
within the bounds she set herself, 
has given us what must be admitted 
to be the authoritative book in the 
English language on St. Angela 
Merici and her life work. G.D. M. 


The Man-God. 
C.S.C., Litt.D. Chicago: 
Foresman & Co. $1.50. 
Catholic people, hearing the Gos- 

pels Sunday after Sunday during 

the year, although they touch as it 
were the high spots in the life of 

Christ, conceive finally in this way 

only a fragmentary idea of the earth- 

ly career of Our Divine Savior. And 
even when these Sunday lessons of 
episode and parable are expatiated 
upon by the most eloquent preach- 
ers, the fragmentary effect still re- 
mains. It was out of a realization 
of this fact, and out of a desire to 
offset the fragmentary with a com- 
prehensive running account of Our 
Lord’s life, that Dr. Carroll’s excel- 
lent work, as its preface tells us, 
came into being. And it is an ex- 
cellent work. It is a book which, 
although in its present edition is 
designed especially for use in high 

schools and colleges, should find a 

place in every Christian home. 
Written in a charming style, with 

winning simplicity and honest feel- 
ing, it unfolds the imperishable 
story in a narrative that holds the 
interest from first page to last. The 


By P. J. Carroll, 
Scott, 


‘drama of the life of Christ is deep- 


ly sensed by the author; yet he 
avoids at all times the explosive 
eloquence of Papini. Its lesson is 
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never lost sight of; yet Dr. Carroll 
is never controversial and never too 
“exegetically profound” for the lay 
reader. In short, this is an ideal 
Life of Christ, written by a poet and 
a lover of Our Savior; there is an 
undertone of clear music in the 
phrasing, a glow over the pages, that 
makes the narrative something to 
remember as a rounded out and 
unified whole. Anyone who reads 
it can scarcely hear a Gospel story 
read from the pulpit without plac- 
ing that story instantly in its proper 
perspective, as the unit of a mosaic 
is placed in a completed picture. 
Cc. P. 
{ 
The Rebellious Puritan: Portrait of 

Mr. Hawthorne. By Lloyd Morris. 

New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

$4.00. 

This evaluation of the life and 
writings of Hawthorne combines the 
very best elements of the newer 
types of literary biography repre- 
sented by such books as Leon Basal- 
gette’s Henry Thoreau: Bachelor of 
Nature and Van Wyck Brooks’s re- 
cent Emerson and Others. Enthu- 
siasts of such literary portraits will 
recall that Mr. Basalgette’s volume 
was an attempt to reconstruct the 
life story of a man, without recourse 
to direct quotations from diaries, 
journals and other such self-revela- 
tory documents. The Emerson of 
Mr. Brooks on the other hand was 
compounded almost wholly of ex- 
tracts from the Sage’s own journals, 
successfully arranged so as to tell a 
very clear story by themselves, and 
calling for only slight annotation on 
the part of the author. Both of 


these biographies were vital and 
readable. 

Combining as it does the fine 
points of these two studies The Re- 
bellious Puritan is just that. 


It is 
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vital because it re-creates for us a 
man: suffering, loving, writing, and 
all the while reacting to an environ- 
ment which does not satisfy him 
either zsthetically or spiritually. 
Hawthorne was truly a rebel; one 
only has to read between the lines 
of The Scarlet Letter, The House of 
the Seven Gables and The Marble 
Faun to realize that. 

It is readable for the style is color- 
ful, easy, concise, and in places even 
approaches the lucidity of French 
prose. In many ways, it is really 
Hawthorne’s own story as he him- 
self might tell it. 

Of course this work has its faults. 
One can hardly understand for ex- 
ample, how such a picturesque figure 
as Isaac Hecker escaped being men- 
tioned in the chapter on Brook 
Farm, in which Mr. Morris could 
find space to describe in detail such 
minor members of the Roxbury 
community as George Bradford, 
Charles Newcomb, and John Sulli- 
van Dwight. Then too, there are 
parts of the book, the chapters on 
Melville for instance, which mirror 
Mr. Morris’s predisposition to psy- 
choanalyze his characters and make 
them conform to a thesis. 

But these are mere asides. The 
book is about Hawthorne. It pre- 
sents a great deal of new material 
that has never been given to the 
public before. We should therefore 
welcome it. W. V. G. 


American History. By Clarence Man- 
ion. Boston: Allyn & Bacon. $1.80. 
Anyone asked to-day to write a 

“new” history of the United States 

would be likely to reply, “Ht can’t 

be done.” Even the discovery of 
hitherto unknown data would not 
help much. The book, were it writ- 
ten, would still be “new” only in its 
physical proportions. The soul of 




















it would still be the old worn-out 
soul of chronology and statistics. 

And yet, in reading this work by 
the Professor of American History 
at the University of Notre Dame, I 
have discovered that it is possible 
to produce a history of our country 
which is new in the fullest sense. 
More than that, I have discovered 
that the secret of this historian’s 
success is simplicity itself. Instead 
of reciting the tale, date for date, 
rehashed from older and similar 
recitations, he has stood away, 
taken a long slant at it all, seen it 
whole and entire instead of in mere 
parts or periods, and seeing it thus 
has written one of the most compre- 
hensive and unified histories of any 
country that I have seen. 

It is so well done that I would 
urge its publishers to lift it out of 
the limited field of the textbook and 
reprint it as “The Story of America” 
for the general reader. It is good 
history and it is excellent narrative. 

Students who have grown weary 
of the materialistic or Anglophile 
type of historian will relish Dr. 
Manion’s book; not that he writes 
controversially—he doesn’t—but be- 
cause of the honesty and sanity of 
his attitude and tone. There is 
neither bias nor pretentiousness in 
his pages; neither flag-waving nor 
eagle-screaming; there is, in fact, no 
sign of effort at all. But there is a 
cumulative effect of soundness and 
clarity and oneness that, unmis- 
takably, is the result of the man not 
only “knowing his stuff” but know- 
ing how to do it. 

A note should be made of the 
significance of a work of this kind 
issuing from a Catholic pen and 
from a Catholic University. It is 
something for us to be proud of, 
both as Americans and as Cath- 
Cc, P. 


olics. 
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William Blake. By Osbert Burdett. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$1.25. 

The long and distinguished list 
of the biographers of William Blake 
receives a worthy addition in Os- 
bert Burdett, author of the Life of 
this poet in the English Men of Let- 
ters series, begun by Lord Morley 
and now edited by J. C. Squire. 

Mr. Burdett approaches his sub- 
ject with the recognition of the ex- 
traordinary difficulties the biog- 
rapher of Blake encounters in an 
estimate of his many-sided char- 
acter. “A poet and a puzzle Blake 
is and will remain, and his reputa- 
tion has gained rather than lost by 
its extraneous, non-artistic pecul- 
iarities. The imaginative resent 
the interest of the psychologist and 
the psychologist deplores our igno- 
rance of his ancestry.” The genius 
deemed insane by the rationalistic 
eighteenth century has never been 
an easy mark for the critics who 
would envelop half the cosmos with 
a phrase: and to baffle them further 
the author of the Songs of Inno- 
cence possessed a wisdom beyond 
the reading of the literalists who in 
every generation carry their pebbles 
about to pelt the chance prophet. 
In literature and in art as in reli- 
gion, heresy hunting has ever been 
the favorite sport of the second-rate, 
and very truly it requires a great 
critic to measure a giant. 

Blake’s latest biographer is such 
a critic, intensely sympathetic with 
his subject yet fully aware of the 
infirmities of that proud and vision- 
haunted nature, whose idiosyncra- 
sies, according to Mr. Burdett were 
those of the prophet who has not 
first undergone the discipline of the 
law to which as a rule, only saints 
submit gracefully. This “something 
missed” in Blake’s experience is 
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summed up in an illuminating sen- 
tence: “He was at the mercy of his 
loneliness and chance, and thought 
that the best way to enforce his pro- 
test was to cherish and to empha- 
size his idiosyncrasies.” 

Yet “loneliness and chance” were 
beneficent to Blake’s boyhood, and 
Mr. Burdett draws a vivid picture of 
his seven years’ apprenticeship to 
the engraver Blasire, and of those 
long, lonely days in the half-de- 
serted Westminster Abbey of the 
eighteenth century where for hours 
on end and in Gothic twilight, the 
child who believed he had had a 
vision of angels in a harvest field 
drew, with well-nigh perfect pencil, 
the tombs of saints and kings. “No 
place less splendid or mysterious 
than the Abbey was to be Blake’s 
private studio . . . and it is to his 
lonely hours within its peopled 
walls that we can trace the origin 
and leanings of his later mzysti- 
cism.” 

The volume is rich in such gems 
of criticism as this: “The religious 
revival and poetic revival of his age 
united in him, and he used the lan- 
guage of the one to defend the im- 
pulse of the other.” Seldom has 
Blake been sc deeply and sympa- 
thetically understood and his ever- 
widening circle of admirers should 
by all means read this singularly 
lucid estimate of his genius. 

A. MCC. S. 


The Return of Don Quixote. By 
Gilbert K. Chesterton. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.00. 

To come back, as the phrase is in- 
terpreted on the sports page of your 
favorite newspaper, is not a partic- 
ularly easy accomplishment. Even 
the most astute publicity of an op- 
timistic manager is sometimes un- 
availing. But Don Quixote has in 
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Mr. Chesterton more than an execu- 
tive officer—he has a sincere com- 
rade and friend sworn to a life 
fealty. And so he returns most ef- 
fectually, more than a good-natured 
ghost after three hundred years; in- 
deed a completely revitalized cham- 
pion of the free and unhampered 
life of ideal freedom and chivalric 
democracy. If you are familiar with 
Mr. Chesterton’s ideas on the mod- 
ern age and the middle ages, you 
will have no intellectual surprises 
awaiting you in his latest volume. 
The definite, crystallized doctrine of 
distribution and a return to simplic- 
ity of living, so entertainingly pro- 
posed in his weekly journal, G. K. 
sets forth in the milieu of the novel. 
As the imaginative Chestertonian 
might expect from the title of the 
book, there is much verbal tilting 
through its pages, much dialectical 
fencing by the champions of the . 
personalism of the good old days 
and the defenders of the present day 
industrial system, wicked or good 
according to your predilections. Un- 
fortunately lack of space, rather 
than lack of time or inclination, for- 
bids my analyzing the merits or 
frailties of Mr. Chesterton’s parable. 
The blemishes of the book are only 
blemishes in a Pickwickian sense— 
they are really minor excellences; 
while the very angels are trumpet- 
ing on the side of its multitudinous 
virtues. 

Of these virtues one of the most 
gladdening is the rapture, the blithe, 
buoyant ecstasy which glows like a 
halo about the passages of the book 
in which Chesterton pours forth the 
full fluency of his soul. As an ad- 
mirable instance of this may be 
cited the last dialogue between Olive 
Ashley and Rosamund Severne, in 
which Olive delves to the root of 
chivalry and discloses the great En- 











tity that lay beneath. Equally in 
the fore of the novel’s qualities of 
distinction must be reckoned the 
sparkling humor that illumines page 
after page with a brilliancy to be 
equaled by that of perhaps only two 
other men in England. It is indeed 
possible that the third chapter and 
part of the fourteenth are the most 
sparkling and amusing pieces of 
writing in the present decade. The 
comic spirit, wreathed in smiles of 
cosmic laughter, was surely present 
as Mr. Chesterton conceived the 
scene of Braintree leisurely con- 
structing his decorative cross in the 
voting booth. If you wish to renew 
acquaintance with the quintessence 
of Chesterton shining through the 
beauties of an elfin and fantastic 
Arcadian novel, you should not per- 
mit this book to escape you. Even 
Cervantes, I think, would agree with 
this advice. J.F. W. 


Life of Lieutenant Michael Carlier. 
Translated from the French by a 
Priest of New Melleray Abbey. 
New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 
$2.50. 

Les Etapes de Déhival dans les Voies 
de PAmour. Par Henri Bontoux. 
Paris: G. Beauchesne. 16 fr. 
These biographies, side by side, 

make as it were two totally differ- 

ent arrangements of the same song, 
each with variations of its own. The 
first, the life of Michael Carlier, is 
the story of a French bourgeois boy, 

from Valenciennes, who became a 

Trappist of Chimay, was drafted 

during the Great War, and killed as 

a sub-lieutenant. The other re- 


verses the process: Déhival, the son 
of a workingman of Alsace, served 
during the War chiefly on the East- 
ern front, became more and more 
convinced of a redemptive mission, 
and died after the War as a reli- 
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gious of an unnamed Order. The 
first is a piece of simple, straight- 
forward biography; the _ second, 
after a biographical introduction by 
Bontoux, consists in correspondence 
between himself and Déhival, al- 
ways shrouded in mystery, with few 
details of events, with names and 
places omitted, even Déhival’s Chris- 
tian name. 

Carlier was an ordinary boy in 
his passion for bird-shooting and 
his difficulties with studies at the 
College of Antoing, extraordinary 
indeed only in his unfaltering in- 
tensity of devotion, and his convic- 
tion from the age of eleven that he 
was called to be a contemplative 
monk. After achieving the bac- 
calaureate at Antoing, he had to en- 
dure two years of military service, 
which he performed faithfully. 
After his entry into Religion, he 
was a pattern of the Trappist in 
every way save in his slowness and 
literalness of mind. He was pro- 
fessed, December 8, 1913, and called 
into the army, August 2, 1914. 
There he was always a model sol- 
dier, remarkable for fortitude and 
loyalty, a noble example to his men, 
many of whom he brought back to 
the Church, or made more fervent in 
devotion. In spite of his excellence 
as a soldier, Carlier yearned only 
for the cloister, and thither he was 
brought after his death, September 
14, 1917, to be buried in his habit. 

Déhival was brought up in a 
sturdy, self-sacrificing atmosphere 
by his saintly and unsentimental 
mother. At the time of his First 
Communion, his Protestant father 
was converted to the Church, and 
remained thereafter another ex- 
ample of Catholic lay sanctity. Just 
before the War he met Bontoux, 
who immediately became interested 
in him, and carried on a steady 
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correspondence with him thereafter, 
on almost purely spiritual matters. 
Aside from charity, humility, prayer, 
and other elements in the spiritual 
life of all, they discussed at length 
the life of St. Francis, the works of 
St. Gertrude, St. John of the Cross, 
St. Teresa, Angela of Foligno, and 
constantly recurred to the mystic 
and active routes to perfection, the 
vocation to coredemption with 
Christ. Throughout there is a felic- 
ity and beauty of expression ex- 
traordinary in a peasant, and every 
subject is treated so perfectly as to 
kindle a desire for emulation. 

In these two books are excellent 
examples of modern French sanc- 
tity. Carlier shows especially the 
exterior side of this sanctity, and 
Déhival the interior: together they 
show why many in France are re- 
turning to the bosom of the Church. 

R. L. E. 


By H. A. L. Fisher. 
The Macmillan Co. 


James Bryce. 
New York: 
$8.00. 

The distinguished Warden of 
New College, Oxford, may be con- 
gratulated on having given to a 
world which will be grateful for the 
gift, a thoroughly excellent biog- 
raphy of a man whose long life was 
varied beyond that of the majority 
and full of interest to its last day. 
Many-sided is the word which rises 
to the mind when one thinks of 
Lord Bryce. A traveler, there was 
hardly any part of the world which 
he had not visited, and the list of 
the seas in which he had bathed, an 
opportunity never missed, and 
mountains which he had climbed, 
for he was an ardent mountaineer, 
would occupy a page of this review. 
An author whose lengthy list of 
books numbers at least three of 
first-class importance—The Holy 
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Roman Empire, a classic which he 
wrote when only twenty-five years 
of age; the American Common- 
wealth and Modern Democracies, 
works perhaps better known and 
more highly esteemed on this side 
of the Atlantic than they are on 
that to which he belonged by birth, 
highly as they are valued there. 
Bryce was always observing, always 
questioning the man with whom he 
was in contact, summing up the 
conclusions which he arrived at, 
and giving them to the world. His 
writings show that he was also quite 
an excellent geologist and botanist. 

As a politician he never rose to 
the first rank, which may seem re- 
markable considering his great abil- 
ities and his encyclopedic knowl- 
edge, especially of the countries of 
the world. But there were excel- 
lent reasons for this, fully dealt 
with in the book under review, aris- 
ing from his critical mind and scien- 
tific hesitation at coming to a judg- 
ment. The highest position which 
he occupied was that of Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland and it was in that 
capacity that the present writer 
came officially in contact with him. 
He was a man of simple, courteous 
manners but obviously unhappy in 
his position. A Home-Ruler by con- 
viction, he was, though a member of 
a nominally Home-Rule Govern- 
ment, interdicted from applying 
what he believed to be the only 
remedy for Irish discontent, by pre- 
election pledges on the part of his 
leaders. He was brigaded with a 
dominating and potent personality 
in Sir Anthony, afterwards Lord, 
McDonnell, a man whom I knew 
well, possessed of great personal 
charm and eminent abilities, but 
another square peg in a round hole 
and in no way the man to be placed 
in what was nominally (and should 
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have been actually) the subordinate 
position of Under-Secretary. 

Bryce must have experienced a 
feeling of relief when he had the 
chance of leaving this impossible 
position for that of Ambassador to 
the United States where he was in- 
deed the square peg in the square 
hole. How he carried out the duties 
of that office, readers of this notice 
will know themselves; perhaps the 
most striking instance of the posi- 
tion which he gained is the fact that 
whenever he attended service at the 
Old Presbyterian Church in Wash- 
ington he was shown as a matter of 
course into the seat which used to 
be occupied by Abraham Lincoln. 
“Anima_ naturaliter Americana” 
was a phrase applied to him by one 
of those amongst whom he came to 
live, and it is certain that his life- 
long aim was to promote friendly 
feelings between the two great Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples on either side 
of the Atlantic. How prominent 
that idea was in his mind may be 
gathered from his writings and es- 
pecially from his correspondence 
with friends in the States during 
and after the War. The same key- 
note was constantly struck in the 
numerous lectures and addresses 
which he delivered in all parts of 
the States during his six years ten- 
ure of office as Ambassador and at 
other times. 

A few lines may be devoted to the 
religious aspect of his mind. Being 
of Scotch-Irish birth and closely 
associated with the north of Ireland 
he was brought up in the straitest 
sect of Presbyterianism, and he was 
prepared to wreck his career in Ox- 
ford, where adherence to the Estab- 
lished Church was then required for 
many positions, rather than betray 
his own creed. It is strange to find 
him writing from Rome, which he 
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visited for the first time when a 
young man, that, when leaving Eng- 
land, he thought “very possibly I 
might turn Catholic here.” That was 
obviously the only religious choice 
left to him for he had no illusions 
as to the Protestant Establishment. 
“No man can logically be an Angli- 
can at all, but must either trust him- 
self far more boldly to the conclu- 
sions of human reason, as Protes- 
tantism in its genuine forms does, 
or else fling himself, with his eyes 
tight shut, into the bosom of an in- 
fallible church.” That Bryce him- 
self had his eyes tight shut to what 
that Church was and taught is quite 
obvious from the extraordinary re- 
marks which he makes about it. For 
example: “It may be said that 
neither God nor Christ, but only 
Mary is worshiped in Italy.” It 
might indeed be said, but only by 
one who was blindly ignorant of 
the whole tenor of the devotion to 
Our Lady because and only because 
she is the mother of Our Savior. To 
the end of his days Bryce remained 
a Christian of “undogmatic” char- 
acter, as he is described, with solid 
convictions which he did not ques- 
tion, for many-sided though he was, 
for philosophy he had no kind of 
bent. But here we must leave a 
truly fascinating study of a most 
interesting character, a book which 
will naturally find entrance to every 
library, even the smallest, on both 
sides of the Atlantic. B.C. A.W. 


Trumpets of Jubilee. By Constance 


Mayfield Rourke. New York: 

Harcourt, Brace & Co. $5.00. 

The trumpets here in question 
are Lyman Beecher, his children 
Harriet Beecher Stowe and Henry 
Ward Beecher, Horace Greeley, and 
P. T. Barnum. Lyman Beecher 
(pére) was “fabled in his time as 
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the father of more brains than any 
man in America” and the ascription 
seems as true as it is facetious. 
Moreover, for a brief space he 
seemed confirmed in wickedness. 
While old-fashioned Puritans “ap- 
proved only the trumpet and jew’s- 
harp,” he stubbornly “clung to his 
fiddle” and even disdained not 
“that lawful comfort which God al- 
loweth all men in the use of wine.” 
It was a day when wigs were, on 
high church authority, declared 
“contrary to truth,” and when youth 
was warned against the vanity of 
slashed sleeves and “superstitious 
ribbons.” And yet, at this same 
time, exemplary divines were very 
human. Describing a clerical gather- 
ing at Plymouth he wrote: “None of 
the Consociation was drunk but that 
there was not, at times, a consider- 
able amount of exhilaration I can- 
not affirm . .. A broad sideboard 
was covered with decanters and 
pitchers of water, and there we 
found all the various kinds of liquor 
then in vogue. The drinking was 
apparently universal. . . . When 
they had all done drinking, and had 
taken their pipes and tobacco, in 
less than fifteen minutes there was 
such a smoke you couldn’t see; and 
the noise I cannot describe; it was a 
maximum of hilarity; they told 
stories and were at the height of 
jocose talk. They were not old- 
fashioned Puritans. .. .” 

Soon, however, began the intense 
moral reform throughout New Eng- 
land in which the elder Beecher vio- 
lently engaged and like the ebul- 
lient, vital, tireless enthusiast he 
was, he said and did most interest- 
ing and effective things. Of Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe and Henry Ward 
Beecher much has long been known, 
and the same is true of Greeley and 
Barnum. That Barnum should be 
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listed among the “trumpets” of any 
kind is readily understood, yet the 
record shows he was by no means 
merely of his own horn a blower 


extraordinary. In brief this book 
is a perfect day’s diversion. The 
author now caresses these old 


prophets, now toys with them de- 
risively and always in a style sub- 
stantial, limpid, majestic, of a cere- 
monial stateliness, yet humorous 
and having the genial laxity of a 
clever editorial in a strong modern 
newspaper. J.C. 


The Teaching of the Early Church on 
the Use of Wine and Strong Drink. 
By Irving Woodworth Raymond. 
New York: Columbia University 
Press. $3.00. 

Mr. Raymond’s book is not prop- 
aganda either for or against pro- 
hibition. In fact, its connection with 
present day prohibition is rather 
tenuous, for the idea of the State 
compelling universal, total absti- 
nence by civil law does not seem to 
have occurred to any of the early 
Fathers of the Church. They took 
the position that wine is not evil in 
itself, but that it can be, and very 
often is, abused. They were very 
outspoken in their condemnation of 
drunkenness. From the quotations 
Mr. Raymond gives, one might 
readily conclude that drunkenness 
was very widespread in those days. 
And those who now favor light 
wines as a solution of our problem 
might take note that the drunken- 
ness seems to have been caused by 
wine rather than by distilled liquors. 

Mr. Raymond finds no good rea- 
son for assuming that the wine of 
Cana or of the Last Supper was 
not intoxicating. But he believes 
that a practical interpretation of the 
commandment to love our neigh- 
bors as ourselves will make us re- 
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frain entirely from _ intoxicating 
beverages. “Thus if our example of 
total abstinence would help our 
neighbor in his battle against drink, 
then in the interests of Christian 
fellowship and Divine Love we 
should forsake the drinking of in- 
toxicating liquor ... From the days 
of the Early Church to the present, 
an increasing number have yielded 
to the call of the higher morality 
and given up the use of intoxicating 
liquors for the benefit of their 
weaker brothers” (p. 83). 

In support of this, Mr. Raymond 
is able to adduce a number of out- 
standing figures who were total ab- 
stainers themselves, and who advo- 
cated total abstinence. But it should 
be remarked that this always re- 
mained a voluntary matter. There 


was no prohibition in those days in 
the sense of either Church or State 
commanding complete abstinence. 


Mr. Raymond has given us one 
chapter in a very interesting story. 
We hope that either he or some one 
else will complete this history of the 
Church’s attitude on the use of wine 
and strong drink, bringing it down 
to the present. In fact, we ought to 
have a general history of Christian 
moral teaching. There is now noth- 
ing in the field of morals corre- 
sponding to the histories we have of 
dogma. J. E.R. 


Shorter Notices.—Dr. Hafen, of the 
State Historical Society of Colorado, 
has written a most interesting ac- 
count of the beginnings of the 
United States Postal Service from 
1849 to 1869, The Overland Mail 
(Cleveland: The Arthur H. Clark 
Co. $6.00). During these two dec- 
ades the ox-team, the prairie 
schooner and the pony express were 
the chief agencies of frontier ex- 
pansion in the trans-Mississippi re- 
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gion, helping greatly in the opening 
up of new settlements, and in pre- 
paring the way for the great trans- 
continental railroads. 

The author has consulted with 
minute care all the sources—news- 
papers of the period, government 
reports, and Congressional speeches, 
and many a personal narrative. The 
book is valuable, not only for its 
splendid record of indefatigable 
energy and initiative in opening up 
so vast a territory, despite the 
handicaps of desert, almost impas- 
sable mountain roads and continual 
fighting with the Indians, but also 
as a reliable history of the pioneer 
days which Americans of this gen- 
eration are apt to forget, when 
they travel across the continent in 
seventy hours.—Eighty-three dif- 
ferent churches accepted the call to 
meet at Lausanne in August, 1927, 
to discuss the prospects of Christian 
reunion. The World Conference on 
Faith and Order has issued in book 
form Can the Churches Unite? (New 
York: The Century Co. $1.25), a 
symposium containing the opinions 
of various Protestant ministers and 
one Catholic priest, concerning the 
possibility of such reunion. Not one 
of our separated brethren shows the 
slightest grasp of the idea of the 
Church of Christ; most of them are 
willing to unite if no definite creed 
is insisted upon; all seem a bit put 
out by the refusal of the Pope to 
accept the invitation to meet them 
on the basis of indifferentism. Father 
Scott writes the one sensible article 
of the volume, clearly showing that 
“the difference between the Catholic 
creed and every other is that the 
Catholic creed was not made by the 
Church, but received by her from 
Christ, whereas the other creeds 
were made by their various origina- 
tors according to their own judg- 
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ment.” Catholics can have nothing 
to do with a unity, which unites in 
one Church “a Quaker, a High- 
Church Episcopalian and a Cath- 
olic.” 

A Christian Brother, who humbly 
hides his name, has written a good 
biography of the founder of the 
Irish Christian Brothers, and a good 
sketch of their work for education 
in Ireland and abroad, since their 
foundation in Waterford in 1802, 
Edmund Ignatius Rice and the 
Christian Brothers (New York: 
Benziger Bros.). Brother Rice was 
a man of profound piety, of indom- 
itable energy, of unbounding love 
for the poor, who despite many ob- 
stacles, laid the foundation of a 
sound Catholic educational system 
for the working classes of Ireland. 
Like all humble works undertaken 
solely for the love of God, it has 
been marvelously blessed, and has 
developed rapidly, until to-day it 
has many well-organized schools in 
the United States, Canada, India, 
South Africa, and China.—The Har- 
vard Ingersoll Lecture on Immortal- 
ity, Spiritual Values and Eternal 
Life (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press. $1.00), was de- 
livered this year by Dr. Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick. He believes in the per- 
sistence of personality after death, 
because spiritual values persist. He 
holds the obsolete view that men 
probably began believing in immor- 
tality because of dreams, which 
false hypothesis we thought had 
been buried with the Victorians. He 
seems to see nothing in the old argu- 
ment based on the idea of justice in 
the world to come which appealed 
to Rousseau, or in the argument of 
Catholic philosophy based on the 
spirituality of the soul. But who 
expects a popular preacher to be a 
philosopher or a theologian. 
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Introduction to the Acts of the 
Apostles and the Epistles of St. 
Paul, by Evelyn Parker (New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $1.25), is 
a little Biblical manual intended for 
those who are preparing for the 
teaching profession. It omits all 
controverted problems of scholar- 
ship, and gives us a brief summary 
of the content and meaning of the 
Acts of the Apostles and the Epistles 
of St. Paul. After a short introduc- 
tion on the state of the Roman 
world in the first century, the writer 
treats of the beginnings of the 
Church, and follows St. Paul on his 
three missionary journeys. The 
Epistles are briefly analyzed, and St. 
Paul’s teaching is accurately set 
forth. It is an excellent textbook 
for our colleges and academies.— 
Priests and laity alike will read with 
pleasure and profit the thoughtful, 
devout sermons on Easter, Ascen- 
sion, and Pentecost” contained in 
The Forty Days, by Father Robert 
Eaton of the Oratory (St. Louis: B. 
Herder Book Co. $1.25). As a 
sample of his style and method, 
read this passage of his sermon on 
the Good Shepherd: “Christian art 
is often misleading in regard to this 
picture {The Good Shepherd] of 
Our Lord. It depicts Our Lord 
carrying a Lamb on His shoulder, or 
opening a little gate, and letting the 
sheep pass through into some pro- 
tected spot. But such ideas are in- 
correct, and give a wrong impres- 
sion. ... The sheep are led, they are 
not driven; the sheep are led, they 
are not carried; the sheep are ex- 
posed on the open road, yet they 
fear not, for the shepherd is near, 
and the shepherd is true.”—The 
aim of Mirrors of God, by Rev. E. 
F. Garesché, S.J. (Milwaukee, Wis.: 
The Bruce Pub. Co. $1.50), a de- 
vout manual on the love of God, is 
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“to enable us to discern God’s 
beauty and lovableness from the 
dim mirrors of creatures, each of 
which reflects in its own way some- 
thing of the perfections of its Crea- 
tor.” A dozen chapters treat of 
these various mirrors: the flowers, 
the stars, history, science, great 
souls; Christ’s humanity, youth, 
manhood, and Passion. 

Although addressed primarily to 
children to interest them in the 
work of foreign missions, every 
Catholic will find The Joys and Sor- 
rows of the Pagan Children in the 
Land of Africa, by Father John 
Emonts, S.C.J. (Sainte Marie, III: 
Society of the Priests of the Sacred 
Heart. 75 cents) a mine of infor- 
mation about missionary life in 
Africa. The author has worked 
many years in Kamerun, Africa, and 
knows the natives, pagan and Chris- 
tian, in all their moods. We see 
them at worl (not the men, for 
they never work) and at play; we 
learn of their prejudices and cus- 
toms; we discover what they eat, 
how they study, how they bear sick- 
ness and privations of every kind, 
and how the Church transforms 
their character. Anyone reading 
this touching booklet, will surely 
feel impelled to contribute to the 
work of these priests in Africa.— 
Six World Problems, by Rev. Albert 
Power, S.J. (New York: F. Pustet & 
Co. $1.25), lectures delivered in St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, Melbourne, two 
years ago as part of the annual 
series of Catholic Evidence lectures, 
are addressed primarily to non- 
Catholics, and treat of salvation, sin, 
death, suffering, the despair of un- 
belief, and marriage. In clear and 
simple language the author shows 
how Christ satisfies the longings of 
men’s hearts for truth and love, and 
how His Church teaches them to 
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control their passions, to have their 
sins forgiven, and to be united in- 
timately with God. 

Every prayer in The Voice of the 
Church, a new prayer book by Father 
Aloysius, O.S.F.C. (New York: Ben- 
ziger Bros. $1.90), is taken from 
one of the Church’s liturgical books 
—the Missal, the Breviary, the Rit- 
ual, the Pontifical and the Cere- 
monial. As the author says: “Too 
long have these books been hidden 
treasures to the faithful of those 
countries which are unacquainted 
with the Latin tongue. The Church 
has no desire to hide her thoughts 
or to veil her heart from her chil- 
dren; and no richer or more beau- 
tiful forms of prayer can they em- 
ploy than those through which their 
Mother, the Spouse of Christ, her- 
self prays.”—The Editors of the 
Westminster Version of the New 
Testament (New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $3.40) have just issued 
a revised edition of St. Paul’s Epis- 
tles to the Churches, Vol. Ill. There 
is no need of our recommending this 
accurate, scholarly, and literary 
translation, which throws many a 
new light upon the teaching of St. 
Paul. The Appendices contain some 
valuable notes on the ministry of 
the Apostolic Church, and St. Paul’s 
doctrine of justification. 


Pamphlet Publications.—The Gift 
of Life, by Rev. Richard Edward 
Power, presents the life-giving rite 
of Baptism in a new translation 
preceded by an interpretative “In- 
troductory,” calculated to arouse a 
mood both receptive and responsive. 
A symbolical cover design adds ar- 
tistic and liturgic completeness to 
this highly valuable little booklet 
(Collegeville, Minn.: The Liturgical 
Press. 10 cents). 

The Holy Spirit, Our Sanctifier, a 
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beautiful selection of prayers, read- 
ings, hymns, from standard sources, 
by Rev. Edward Thomas Mallon, 
C.S.P., provides an inspiring guide 
in the way of life: true devotion to 
the Holy Spirit. The smail volume 
is privately published by the Paulist 
Fathers in San Francisco. It is at- 
tractive in make-up, but a composi- 
tor’s error unfortunately mars the 
sense of two extracts. The two lines 
at the top of page 50 should be 
transferred to the same position on 
page 49. 

Rev. C. C. Martindale, S.J., has 
added a new translation from the 
Hebrew in juxtaposition with the 
Latin of The Little Office of Our 
Lady. It is published in two parts: 
Part IL., Matins and Lauds; Part IL., 
The Little Hours, Vespers and Com- 
pline. Copious notes give deeper in- 
terest and meaning to the text; A 
Day in the Life of Our Lord, by Rev. 
Francis Clarke, illustrates forcibly 
the laborious life of the Lover of 
souls and the relation in His Per- 
son of practice and precept; The 
Catholic Doctrine of the Atonement 
is ably presented by Rev. Philip E. 
Hallett; in Religion of To-Day: 
What is Wrong With It? Rev. G. J. 
Macgillivray states many current 
concepts of so-called orthodox 
Christianity which engender revolt, 
and refutes them by a correct state- 
ment of the doctrines of truly or- 
thodox Christianity; a leaflet on 
Communism gives a very compre- 
hensive, brief explanation of this 
timely topic (London: The Cath- 
olic Truth Society. 5 cents each). 

The Church and the Republic, a 
reprint of Cardinal Gibbons’s article 
published in The North American 
Review of March, 1909 (5 cents), 
and A Timely Apologia, Governor 
Alfred E. Smith’s “Reply” to Mr. 
Charles Marshall, printed with the 
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editorial comments and statements 
of non-Catholics in connection with 
it (10 cents), promote right under- 
standing of the Catholic as a citizen 


(Brooklyn: International Catholic 
Truth Society). 
The important topic of The 


Church and the State in Mexico (20 
cents) is well handled by a specially 
competent writer, Dudley G. Woo- 
ten, A.M., LL.D., Professor of Law 
at Notre Dame University, and the 
author of books and magazine arti- 
cles on Mexico. We need not 
recommend this study to those of 
our readers who recall his “Mexico 
for the Mexicans” in THe CaTu- 
OLIC Wor Lp of March, 1915. 

The Catholic Mind of May 22d 
treats alleged Catholic intolerance 
under two questions: “Is the Church 
Intolerant?” “Why Is It Intolerant?” 
“The Despair of Unbelief” and 
“Modern Polytheism” (June 8th) 
handle the religious problem of the 
age, while the social problem is 
dealt with (June 22d) by Rev. Jo- 
seph Husslein, S.J., under three 
heads: “Compulsory Collectivism,” 
“Restrictive Capitalism” and “Dis- 
tributive Ownership”; the July 8th 
issue is devoted to the compel- 
ling need—‘Catholic Leadership,” 
Bishop Turner treating “Leadership 
of Ideals,” Richard Reid of the 
Georgia Bulletin, leadership in the 
press, and Chancellor Seipel, leader- 
ship in international life; pertinent 
to the question of Church unity are 
the articles carried under date of 
July 22d: “Fiction of Continuity,” 
by Cardinal Bourne, “Primacy of 
Peter,” by the Archbishop of Ho- 
bart, Tasmania, and “Elizabeth’s 
Crowning,” by Dom Basil Whelan, 
O.S.B. (New York: The America 
Press. 5 cents a copy). 

Of like interest is the late Mon- 
signor Canon Moyes’s treatment of 


























“Anglo-Catholic” Claims by means 
of compared statements; an attrac- 
tive aid to devotion may be found in 
Visits to the Holy Family, prayers 
to Jesus, Mary and Joseph, arranged 
for each day in the week, by Rev. 
Martin McEveney, and in a pamphlet 
by Rev. Albert Power, S.J., which 
adds new radiance to the “Queen” 
Titles of Our Lady; many false no- 
tions are disposed of by Rev. R. C. 
Yorke, D.D., in On Ghosts in Gen- 
eral (Melbourne: The Australian 
Catholic Truth Society. 5 cents 
each). 

There are many beautiful Prayers 
to the Sacred Heart in a recent com- 
pilation by Rev. W. Stephenson, S.J. 
(Dublin: Irish Messenger. 5 cents). 
Joseph Schaefer (New York) pub- 
lishes, in English (10 cents) and 
German (5 cents) editions, Rev. Dr. 
Bruehl’s forceful treatment of The 
Evil of Mixed Marriages. 
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The latest issues of Xaveriana 
(Louvain) tell of missions among 
the Negro children of Ruanda and 
of the Franciscan Missionaries in 
China in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries. 

Stanley K. Hornbeck, lecturer on 
History of the Far East at Harvard 
University, gives a documentary 
study of “China To-day: Political” 
in the World Peace Foundation 
Pamphlets. Vol. X. No. 5 (Boston: 
World Peace Foundation). 

Useful and attractive handbooks 
for Girl Scout troops are: Tramping 
and Trailing with the Girl Scouts 
and The Lone Girl Scout Trailmaker 
(New York: Girl Scouts, Inc.). 

The quarterly publication of the 
Catholic Guild of Israel, contains in- 
teresting stories of conversions ac- 
complished through this “Arch-Con- 
fraternity of Prayer” (London: 
Convent of “Our Lady of Sion’). 





INDEX TO REVIEWERS. 


A. McC. S.: Anna McClure Sholl, author, art and dramatic critic, New York City. 

B. C. A. W.: Sir Bertram C. A. Windle, F.R.S., .M.A., Se.D., LL.D., Ph.D., K.S.G., Professor 
of Anthropology, St. Michael’s College, Toronto, Canada. 

C. P.: Charles Phillips, M.A., Professor of English Literature, University of Notre Dame, Ind.; 
author of The New Poland, The Doctor’s Wooing, etc. 

G. D. M.: George D. Meadows, writer, literary critic, instructor in the Harvey Day School, Green- 


wich, Conn. 


J. C.: Rev. John Cavanaugh, C.S.C., D.D., former President and Professor of English, Univer- 


sity of Notre Dame, Ind. 


J. E. R.: Rev. J. Elliot Ross, C.S.P., chaplain of the Newman Club of Columbia University, 
New York City; author of Christian Ethics, Sanctity and Social Service, etc. 

J. F. W.: Joseph F. Wickham, M.A., Litt.D., Assistant Professor of English, at the College of 
the City of New York and at the College of the Sacred Heart, Manhattanville, New York 


City. 


K. B.: Katherine Brégy, Litt D., Officier d’Académie, author, lecturer, dramatic and literary critic, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


R. L. E.: Richard Linn Edsall, literary critic, New York City. 
W. V. G.: Walter VY. Gavigan, M.A., formerly instructor in English, College of the City of New 
York and lecturer on Modern Literature, Convent of the Blessed Sacrament, New York 


City. 
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Attyn & Bacon, New York: 

Stories of Adventure, edited by Max J. Herzberg. $1.00; Great Speeches, edited by Elizabeth 
W. Baker. 80 cents; The Last of the Mohicans, edited by Ernest C. Noyes. $1.00; Quen- 
tin Durward, The White Company, edited by Mabel A. Bessey. $1.00 each; Henry the 
Fifth, edited by Thurber and DeMille. 65 cents; The Pathfinder, edited by Marietta 
Knight. $1.00, in the Academy Classics. Les Furmeaux de L’Hétel Corneille. By Edmond 
About. 80 cents. First Course in the New Mathematics. By Edgerton & Carpenter. $1.00. 
Your School and You. By Walton B. Bliss. $1.20. Au Pays de France. Par Mme. et 
H. G. Camerlynk. $1.25. 

American Boox Co., New York: 
——— of Junior High School Mathematics. Book Three. By Hamilton, Bliss, and 
upfer. 
Benzicer Bros., New York: 

The Theology of St. Paul. Vol. Ul. By Fernand Prat, S.J. Translated by John L. 
Stoddard. %6.50. “Points” for Mental Prayer. By Charles F. Blount, S.J. 60 cents. 
Thoughts of St. Francis de Sales For Every Day. Compiled by Alan G. McDougal. $1.10. 
The Ordinary Ways of the Spiritual Life. By Msgr. Albert Farges, Ph.D., S.T.D. $4.50. 
The Defense of the Catholic Church. By Francis X. Doyle, S.J. $2.75. 

Dopp, Meap & Co., New York: 
The Inn of the Hawk and Raven. By George Barr McCutcheun. $2.00. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York: 
Spenser. By Emile Legouis. $2.00. Life of Charles Dickens. By John Forster. Every- 
man’s Library. Vols. I. and iI. 80 cents each. 

Henry Hott & Co., New York: 

The Fascist Dictatorship in Italy. By Gaetano Salvemini. Vol. I. $3.00. 
P. J. Kenepy & Sons, New York: 

Lost in the Arctic. By Jén Svensson, S.J. Translated by Matt. Bodkin, S.J. $1.00. 
Lonomans, Green & Co., New York: 

Thoughts of a Catholic Anatomist. By Thomas Dwight, M.D., LL.D. New Edition. $1.50. 
Tae Macmittan Co., New York: 

Cambridge Ancient History. Edited by J. B. Bury, S. R. Cook, and F. E. Adcock. Vol. V. 

$7.00. 

G. P. Purnam’s Sons, New York: 

“We.” By Col. Charles A. Lindbergh. $2.50. 
Four Seas Co., Boston: 

Twelfth Century Characters and Characteristics. By Martha J. Ross Teel. $3.00. 
Ginn & Co., Boston: 

History of the American People. By David Saville Muzzey. $2.12. 
D. C. Hearn & Co., Boston: 

The American Primer for Catholic Schools. By Rev. James Higgins, School Sisters of 
Notre Dame, and Mary Christina Austin. 

Catrnouic University, Washington, D. C.: 

The Syntax of the Confessions of St. Augustine. By Sister Mary Raphael Arts, M.A., O.S.B. 
The Language and Style of the Letters of St. Basil. By Sister Agnes Clare Way, M.A. 
The Latinity of the Letters of St. Ambrose. By Sister Miriam Annunciata Adams, M.A., 
0.S.B. 

B. Hernver Boox Co., St. Louis: 
The Eucharistic Emmanuel. By Rev. Peter Geiermann, C.SS.R. $1.50. 
Ecciestastica, Suppry Association, San Francisco: 
Mr. Belloc Objects. By H. G. Wells. 75 cents. Mr. Belloc Still Objects. By Hilaire Belloc. 
35 cents. A Companion to H. G. Wells’s “Outline of History.” Same author, $3.50. 

Sr. Bonrrace Friary, San Francisco: 

The Man Who Saw God. By Rev. Antony Linneweber, O.F.M. $1.00. 
Grapuic Pustisnine Co., Ottawa: 

Intimacies in Canadian Life and Letters. By Thomas O’Hagan. $1.50. 
Tur Macmiian Co., Toronto, Canada: 

Catholic Action. By George Thomas Daly, C.SS.R. $1.00. 
Gaparet Beaucnesne, Paris: 

Autour de Platon. Par A. Diés. 36/r. 
Curoniqve Sociace pe France, Lyon: 

Probléme de la Vie Internationale. Semaines Sociales de France. XVIII Session, 1926. 25 fr. 


J. De Gicorp, Paris: 
Religieuses du Sacré-Ceur. Tomes I. et II. Chaque vol. 9/r. 50. 


Eprrions Spss, Paris: 
Le Cardinal Mercier. Par. Mgr. Laveille. 15 fr. Le Monde Communiste. Par Gustave 
Gautherot. 15 /r. 
Liprarmie Pion, Paris: 


Nos Actes Nous Suivent. Par Paul Bourget. 2 vols. 24/r. 
























‘How soon do you think 
the pony will come?’ 


Janet asked him as he came upstairs. The children had 
found some deceptive promotion scheme advertised in a cheap 
magazine of Nonou’s. The notice had led them to believe 
that if they solved a very transparent puzzle they would 
easily win the First Prize, a Shetland pony. They had an- 
swered the puzzle and now were waiting daily to hear the 
patter of hoofs up the lane. To George’s dismay he had 
found that they took this very seriously. They had swept 
out an old stall in the stable and ravished a blanket from 
Rose’s bed to keep Prince (whose name and photograph had 
appeared in the advertisement) from being cold at night. 
He had tried, gently, to caution them, explaining that the 
original puzzle had only been preliminary lure for some sub- 
scription-getting contest. Undismayed they had badgered 
Lizzie, the ice man, and a couple of neighbors into signing 
up at twenty-five cents each. They paid no heed to his 
temperate warnings that it would be impossible to get many 
subscriptions for so piebeian a journal. He wondered how 
he would ever be able to disillusion them.” 
Thunder on the Left, 
Christopher Morley. 
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Recently adopted for use in the North 
American College, Rome. 


CATHOLIC HYMNAL 


By 
Rey. John G. Hacker, S.J. 


; 
Exceptionally large choice of hymns for each of 
the Ecclesiastical seasons, as well as for the 
principal devotions of the Church. 

Hymn texts of superior literary value and in 
extraordinary agreement with the rhythm of the 
music. 

246 hymns in all: 150 English, 96 Latin. Clear 
Attractive and durable cloth bind- 
ing. 


Price $0.60 


Organ Score; full texts printed directly below 


| the handsomely engraved notes. $2.50. 


SCHWARTZ, KIRWIN & FAUSS 
26-28 Barclay Street, New York, N. Y. 


A SPIRITUAL LIFE IN A SECULAR 
STATE, by Father Augustine Baker, 
from a manuscript at Downside Abbey. 
Price, 15c. 


WOOD ENGRAVING, by John Beedham, 
with illustrations and examples. Price, 
$1.25. 

PERTINENT AND IMPERTINENT, an 
assortment of verse, with two Plays. 
Price, $2.65. 

THE COMMON CAROL BOOK, 34 
Carols in Latin and English, with wood 
engravings by children. Price, $2.65. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF ART, by Jacques 
Maritain. Translated by the Rev. John 
O’Connor. Price, $2.65. 

LITTLE OFFICE B. V. M. Dominican 
Rite, with chant; illustrated with wood 
engravings. Demy 4to. Price, $6.25. 


The above books are printed by hand on 


handmade paper and may be ordered from 
the publishers. 


SAINT DOMINIC’S PRESS 
Ditchling, Sussex, England 


Francis D. White, 2 Wall St., New York 
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MIRRORS OF GOD 


By 
Edw. F. Garesché, S.J. 


A beautiful presentation of the innumerable 
wonders of God ever present in our daily life. 

Father Garesché very thoroughly portrays to 
the reader the everlasting miracles surrounding 
us unceasingly through the beauty of our fellow 
men, the trees and flowers, and the birds. 


MIRRORS OF GOD sells at $1.50 


It contains a num- 
ber of very beauti- 
ful illustrations. 


Great 


Christian 
Artists 
is another of Fa- 


ther Garesché's suc- 
cessful books. 


The price - oe 
book is $3.5 





For Sale by 
Catholic Book 
Dealers or 


The Bruce Publishing Co. 


2797 Montgomery —s 
waukee, Wisconsin 
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BOOKS 


New Yorkers invariably go to Himebaugh & 
Browne. An immense stock and intelligent as- 
sistants make it easy to find just what one seeks. 
Prices are GUARANTEED to be as low as any 
other shop and every purchase not meeting your 
full approval is returnable for Credit. What 
more can one ask? Write for Catalogue. 


HIMEBAUGH ¢ BROWNE 
Booksellers and Stationers 
4 East 46 Street 























NOTICE! 


The Table of Contents, with the title- 
page for Volume CXXV., will be fur- 
nished separately, without charge, to 
those who desire it for binding. 


Write to the Publishers 
411 WEST 59th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Universal Knowledge 


A Sexies of Dictionaries of: 


Biography Seience 369 articles 
History Social and Political Science 158 
Nations and Races Philosophy 37 
Geography Sacred Science 

en and Literature. — 


Also Education, Commerce, Communication, Transpor- 
tation, Industries, Amusements, Manners, Customs. 


Volume I. Includes All Topics Under the Letter 
A 


843 pages of text 27 pages of maps in four colors 
90 half-tone illustrations 


The Work of Over 200 Heads and Hands 
The Contents Would Fill a Dozen Good Sized Volumes 


One is tempted to sit down and read it through from cover to cover.— 
“Dispatch,” St. Paul. 
Size 7x 10 inches; 1% inches thick 


Comprehensive, Concise, Compact, Plain, Interesting, Reliable, 
‘Attractive, Low-Priced 


Volumes Two to Twelve May Be Purchased as Issued at the Rate 
of Three a Year 


The highest praise must be given to the mechanics of the work. The 
book is beautifully made.—“Record,” Philadelphia. 

Although I own several Encyclopedias, I find your work most excellent 
and the one I prefer.—John P. Stokes. 

A work of such magnitude at such a price is a colossal achievement.— 
The Commonweal. 


The Universal Knowledge Foundation, 
19 Union Square W., 
New York, N. Y 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me Volume One of Universal Knowledge in the bindings checked: 
eS Ee ae ee ers $6.75 
[) Buckram 
[] Half Leather 
[] % Morocco 
CJ Full Morocco 


C) Send me information concerning The Universal Knowledge Foundation. 
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THE NEW PRAYER BOOKS 


Charles J. Callan, O.P. and John A. McHugh, O.P. 


BLESSED 
BE GOD 


“Unparalleled” . . . “a thing of beauty”... “a spiritual feast” 

. . “liturgically correct” . . . “containing innumerable devo- 
tions not found in other manuals.” A new modern prayerbook 
unanimously held to be superior to any manual of devotion in 
contents and craftsmanship. Besides the usual prayerbook con- 
tents, there are special prayers, including those of St. Thérése; 
nine favorite novenas; popular devotions; new indulgences; 
meditations from Scripture and the Imitation; Mass prayers 
from the Missal; Requiem Mass, Nuptial Mass, Marriage rites, 
Epistles and Gospels, Vespers, Stations of the Cross according 
to St. Alphonsus, etc. 





Indexed, simple in arrangement, large type, beautifully printed on fine 
paper, illustrated. 780 pp. Gilt edges. Size 6%”x4". Each copy 
boxed. Priced according to binding, $2.50; $3.50; $4.00; $4.50; $5.00; 
$5.50; $5.75; $6.00; $6.50; $7.00; $8.00; $9.00; $10.00; $15.00. Black 
bindings procurable in imitation, real, seal, morocco; maroon calfskin; 
brown morocco; blue in calfskin, lambskin, morocco; the Bride’s Book 
in white leather; and de luxe bindings in black, lavendar, green and red 
crushed levant, square edges. 


THE MAN 
OF GOD 


Distinctly a prayerbook for Catholic men. A new prayerbook 
that men will admire, fashioned as it is for men alone, embrac- 
ing all the prayers that men require, in a simple, plain and 
straightforward style. Prayers for the Husband and Father; 
special Counseis and Maxims for young, married, single and 
older men; Rule of Life for men; Ordinary of the Mass 
(Latin-English) ; prayers at Mass; devotional prayers to the 
Holy Name, Blessed Sacrament, Virgin Mary, Holy Ghost, 
St. Joseph, “Christ the King”; prayers for morning, night, con- 
fession and Communion; general prayers; and valuable ex- 
planatory matter. 

288 pp. Size 2%"x 444"; %” thick. Black imitation leather, rough 
grain, $1.25; black leather, yapp edges, $1.50; maroon calfskin, $1.75; 
black leather, leather lined, $2.00; black morocco, yapp edges, $3.00; blue 
morocco, gold lined, $3.50. 


P. J. Kenedy @ Sons, Publishers 


NEW YORK - EST. 1826 
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‘The Perr Pictures 


Reproductions 
of the 
World’s Great 


Two Cents 
Each 


For 25 or more 
Size 5% x 8 


Send 50 cents 
for 25 Art Sub- 
jects, or 25 for 
Children, or 25 
Religious Sub- 
jects, or 25 Ma- 
donnas, or 25 
on the Life of 
Christ. 





Murillo. 


Immaculate Conception. 


Large Pictures for Framing. Artotypes. 
$1.00 each for two or more; $1.25 for one. Post- 
paid. Size. including the margin, 22 x 28 inches, 
150 subjects. Send $1.25 for the picture shown 
above. 


Send 15 cents in coin or 
CATALOGUES £0 ton eh page OATAL 


LOGUE of 1,600 miniature illustrations. 


‘he Perr Pictures © y.iien, Mass. 












Catholic Women’s Association 
10 Prospect Pl. and 46 Park PI. 


Boarding Department for Business Girls and 


Women Practical Nursing taught in four 
months, five evenings a week. Faculty: Three 
Physicians, Registered Nurse and Dietitian. Cer- 
tificates and Diplomas awarded. Nazarene 
Nurses’ Registry supplies nurses by day, week 


or month. 
For Board, Class and Registry Apply Now at 


MAIN OFFICE, 10 PROSPECT PLACE 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 














“Qualitas Producta” 


Olivaxine 


Sanctuary Candles 


This remarkable product has been installed in 
13,000 churches and religious communities, | 
throughout the country. What more convine- 
- A .--_eemee can be offered as proof of its 
efficiency. 


Our painstaking efforts to make not only Olivax- 
ine Sanctuary Candles, but every other quality 
of candle produced in our factory, the finest in 
America, has been abundantly rewarded by the 
staunch and growing allegiance of the Reverend 
Clergy and Religious. By this method we strive 
to perpetuate our success. 


We will send without expense or ob- 

ation ON TRIAL, complete OLIVAX- 
INE SANCTUARY C LE OUTFIT 
to any church or religious community 
in America. 


Attractive discounts allowed on all candle orders 


MUENCH-KREUZER 
CANDLE COMPANY, Inc. 
Main Office and Factory, Syracuse, N. Y. 
New York Office, 225 Fifth Avenue 
*Phone Cal. 3474 









































Holy Cross Sanatorium 


for Tuberculosis 


Deming, New Mexico 











Homelike and beautiful in Providence's ows 
climate for the treatment of all types of tuber- 
culosis and diseases of the chest. Unequaled 
nursing and medical care; latest methods; sua 
baths all year round. 

Rates very moderate on account of our own 
dairy and produce farm. 







Ara 















BOOKLET ON REQUEST 




































Good Clothes Rightly Priced 
FOR CLERGYMEN AND LAYMEN 
CassockK SPECIALISTS 
COSTELLO-TRACEY CoO., Inc. 
627 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 








SACRED HEART CONVENT 
Honor Oak, London, 8.B.23, England. 


High Class Boarding and Day School for 
young ladies. Preparation for University Exams, 
for business and for life. Foreign languages. 
All modern sports. Very select and healthy 
position, 20 minutes train from center of Lem 
don. For particulars apply to Reverend Mother. 






































St. Hilda Guild, Jur. 


Church Vestments, Altar Linen, 
Ecclesiastical Embroidery 
131 EAST 47th STREET 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Vanderbilt 8761 
































Hospital of the Holy Family 
151-155 Dean Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Registered Non-Sectarian School of Nursing 
Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
Course, 3 years. One year High School required. 
Applications received now. 
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SHAW 
WELLS 
FREUD 
DOYLE 
NIETZSCHE 
HAECKEL 
TWAIN 
FRANCE. 


Despite their fame these writers 
are regarded, not high priests of 


a better civilization but 


alse Prophets 
Rev. James x Gillis, C.S.P. 


Price $1.00 


New Edition 









E MACMILLAN COMPANY 
0 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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Me emories 
; Chae 


By the Right Rev. Monsignor Canon 


WILLIAM BARRY, D.D. 


Author of 


“The New Antigone,” “Heralds of 
Revolt,” Etc. 


$3.50 


Recollections of Rome in 1870, 
of Cardinals Franzelin and Tar- 
quini, of W. G. Ward, W. S. Lilly 
and ‘Cardinal Gasquet, of forty- 
three years’ service at Oscott Col- 
lege, Dorchester, Wolverhampton 


and Leamington. 





With Eight Illustrations 


C. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, Led. 
NEW YORK LONDON 



















ep aes U.S.A. SCOTLAND 
ar at eS Pigg Peco Westerly, RIL Peterhead 







JOSEPH NEWALL & CO. 


511 5th Ave., New York 






ESTABLISHED 1820 









DESIGNERS and BUILDERS of 
DISTINCTIVE MONUMENTS 
TABLETS and MAUSOLEUMS 


Examples of our work can be found by the Sea of Galilee, 
China, Malta, in the Veldt of South Africa, 
an 
























Australia, and the Sandwich Islands. 








Write for individual suggestions to meet exactly your requirement 
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The Fireproof Rosary Hill Home iq! 
For the Incurable Cancerous Poor is near completion, and is a wonderful 
memorial to ; 


MOTHER M. ALPHONSA LATHROP 


who devoted thirty years of her life to the destitute cancer patients. Much of 
the interior work is still to be finished and the grounds surrounding the building 
put in order. As finishing work is always slow, we have decided to have the 
Opening Ceremonies of the Home on the First Sunday of October. 


We have made monthly statements of funds received and expended to date, 
and all names of Donors have been published each month in The Catholic News. 
We have been able to meet all expenses to date. We have now come to the end 
of our funds—$51,000.00 is still needed to complete the building. 


We beg the Charitable Public to Contribute this amount not only in mem- 






ory of MOTHER ALPHONSA, but for a secure Home, free of debt, for the § . 
Incurable Cancerous Poor. | 
Expended since July 1, 1926 ................. $234,695.09 _ 
OS = fC == ee ere 51,000.00 De 

y 





SERVANTS OF RELIEF FOR INCURABLE CANCER 


Mother M. Rose Huber, O.S.D., Secretary 
Rosary Hill Home Hawthorne, Westchester County, N. Y. 
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EDUCATIONAL 
DIRECTORY 


A carefully selected list of 
representative Catholic Schools 


























A Catholic Institution for the Higher Education of Women =I 


| College of Mount St. Wincent on Hudson 


City of New York 


DAY PUPILS AND BOARDERS 
Location Unsurpassed for Convenience, Healthfulness and Beauty. One-half Hour from Grand Central Station 
PROFESSORS OF DISTINCTION EQUIPMENT OF THE BEST 
COLLEGE— Four Year Courses leading to the Degree of B. A. or B. S. 
PEDAGOGICAL AND SECRETARIAL COURSES open to Junior and Senior Students 


Write for Prospectus 






















































































PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT 
ACADEMY MOUNT ST. VINCENT ON HUDSON 
| CITY OF NEW YORK 
= = ——_ — 
? 
College of New Rochelle ST. WALBURGA’S 
New Rochelle, New York ACADEMIC SCHOOL 
Conducted by 630 Riverside Drive 
THE URSULINE NUNS New York City 
Chartered by BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL 
The University of the State of New York . for GIRLS 
Four years course leading to Degree of | Chartered by the University of the State of 
B.A. or B.S. ew York 
| | Conducted by the Religious of the 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE Society of the Holy Child Jesus 
6 | prustaparadanmantamnmiaaiateinats — 
- | $ MANHATTAN COLLEGE 2 
= 2 Van Cortlandt Park and 2424 Street Q 
1\8 In the Pieldston Riverdale Secti $ 
rs - n the Fieldston-Riverdale Section 
ST. BONAVENTURE’S | $ Conducted by The —_” of the Christian | 
| , el. schools a ; q , 
Prep School, College and Ecclesiastical PR: nila ong Architectare, Civil Rnginocrins ey > 
Seminary | » Industrial Engineering. 2 
Under the Direction of the Franciscan Fathers {) | Oo se =— 
——Mount St. Micbaels—— 
Departments in Arts and Science, Pre- Conducted by the Marist Dreier 
Medical and Pedagogy, Music, Dra- Nereid Ave. (238th St.), Bronx, N. Y¥. C. 
’ ‘ Select Boarding and Day School for Boys 
matics, Philosophy and Theology High rey Sinton Primary 7 
| Large Campus, 22 Acres, Athletics 
Catalogue on request | New York City’s Newest and Most Up-to-date 
' N.Y | Catholic School 
Address: P. O., St. Bonaventure, N. Y. PROSPECTUS ON REQUEST 
= Pairbanks 2013 
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AN APPROVED SCHOOL 


D’Youville College || sg mmer High School 


W This Co-Educational Summer High 
For omen School registered by the Board of Regents 
and approved by the Board of Education, 
is planned to supply the needs of: 

(a) Repeating pupils who desire to 
BUFFALO, N. Y. make up deficiencies in certain subjects. 

(b) Advanced pupils who wish to ad- 
vance one term in regular school work. 

(c) Special students who desire to pass 
Regents’ or other examinations. 

(d) College Entrance—Those students 


Conducted by the GREY NUNS — —_ to make up work for admission 
o college. 
PROGRAM 


All candidates for admission must have 
Rt the approval of the Principal of their own 

Catalogue upon application school. Pupils, except special students, 
may not take more than two subjects. 
if a pupil wishes to take more than two 
subjects he must secure written permission 
from the principal of his school. No pupil 
may take Economics, American History 
- hod — oy VIII anes in the case 
of those who are preparing for special ex- 
MT. ST. MARY-ON. THE- AUDSON- aminations). The length of the periods 
Offers to your Daughter a thoroughly Catholic will be 80 minutes. The schooi will be in 
atmosphere, superior instruction, unsurpassed session eight weeks, five days each week, 
natural beauty and healthfulness. Monday to Friday, from 9 A. M. to 1 P. 


This Academy, chartered by the University of the . 
State of New York, prepares for College, Nermal, M., commencing July 5. 
business, life. It offers exceptional advantages * 
in music and art. Resident and Day pupils. Subjects : 


Address: SISTERS OF ST. DOMINIC English Economics 
Mt. St. Mary, Newburgh, N. Y. French Chemistry 
Latin Physics 
Spanish Biology 
Mathematics Stenography 


MOUNT SAINT MARY American History Typewriting 
o Bookkeeping 
Hooksett Heights, New Hampshire, “‘Among the Pines’ 
For Girls: Kindergarten to College. Campus : Classes wwill be formed in any other sub- 
300 acres. Music, Art, Athletics. Two- ject for which there is a reasonable demand. 


Year Advanced Course for High School 
Graduates. > 


For Boys: Academy at Manchester. 
Address Sister Directress K Oo . 


== = _| Summer High Schoo 


ST. ANN’S ACADEMY 799 SEVENTH AVENUE 


153 Bast 76th Street, New York City NEW YORK 
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A Select Boarding-and Day School for Boys ° 
Conducted by the MARIST BROTHERS Circle 3420 
Complete High School and Grammar School 


Registered by the Regents of New York State FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Write for Catalogue—Phone Butterfield 4947 
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COLLEGE OF SAINT ELIZABETH 


MORRISTOWN, NEW JERSEY 
(P. O. ADDRESS: CONVENT STATION ) 


A Catholic College for Women, situated in the beautiful hill district of Morris County, 
one hour from New York City. Campus of four hundred acres. Athletic field—hockey, 
soccer, tennis, basketball. Spacious buildings, well equipped. Registered by the New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania State Boards of Education and by the University of the State 
of New York. Intensive courses open to students preparing for the teaching profession. 
Home Economics Department. Bachelor degree in arts, science and music. 


For information address: Office of the Dean 























~Araaulin Pg Arab Pitiy- | SETON HALL COLLEGE 


SOUTH ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 

Aims: To provide for its pupils such Conducted by the Secular Clergy of the 

mother-care, guidance ons ——- as Diocese of Newark 

they would receive in the fondest an ‘ 

best regulated home. COURSES: Liberal Arts, Science, Pedagogy 
Write for Prospectus 








Courses: Elementary, college prepara- 
tory, Music, Secretarial. Horseback, 
Swimming, Athletics. Provides Special 
Vacation Schedule. 


Address URSULINE SISTERS 
Box C, MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 
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Institute of Holy Angels, Fort Lee, N. J. 


HIGH SCHOOL 
Registered by the University of the State of New 
York and the New Jersey State Board of Edu- 
cation. Secretarial Department. Elementary 
School. Special advantages in Music and Art. 
Address Secretary. 
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College of Notre Dame 
of Maryland 


Charles Street Avenue, Baltimore 
Maryland 


cA Catholic Institution we ie O the Higher 
Education of 








ST. EDWARD’S UNIVERSITY 
Austin, Texas 

A Senior College of the First Class 
Member of Association of Texas Colleges, Cath- 
olic Educational Association. 

**The Notre Dame of the Southwest’’ 

For further information address: 
THE _REGISTRAR 








Affiliated - the Catholic University of 
America. Registered by the University of 
the State of h New York and by the Maryland 
State Board of Education. Accredited by 
the Association of Colleges and + ware § 
Schools of the Middle States and Maryl 
Member of American Council on Education. 





























NAZARETH COLLEGE 
Courses leading to the Degree of 851 S. Fourth Ave., Louisville, Kentucky 


Bachelor of Arts Conducted by the Sisters of Charity of 
Address Registrar Nazareth 
Confers the A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
_ Member of the Kentucky Association of Col- 
NOTRE DAME PREPARATORY leges and Universities and of the Catholic Edu- 


cational Association. 
SCHOOL Approved for Teachers’ Certificates by the 


Resi lent and Day Pupils Kentucky State Board of Education and affiliated 


to the Catholic University. 
Address Secretary Apply to THE DEAN 


' 
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TRINITY COLLEGE 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


An Institution for the Higher Education of 
Women. Incorporated in 1897 under the Laws 
of the District of Columbia with full powers to 
confer Collegiate Degrees, and registered by the 
University of the State of New York. Ranked 
in the first class by the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education. Affiliated to the Oatholic 
University of America, and has professors from 
that University. Conducted by the Sisters of 
Notre. Dame of Namur. 


For particulars, address the Secretary of 
the College 









































On the Crest of the West 


REGIS COLLEGE 


For Men 
Denver, Colorado 
Resident and non-Resident Students 
A.B., Ph.B. 
B.S. in Commerce 
Conducted by the Jesuit Fathers 











The 


Catholic University 
of America 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
REV. THOMAS J. SHAHAN, D.D., Rector 


SCHOOLS OF ENGINEERING 
AND TECHNOLOGY 


—Offering Courses in— 
CIVIL ENGINEERING 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
MECHANIC. ENGINEERING 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 
ARCHITECTURE 


School of Law 
School of Philosophy 
School of Letters 


RT. 








Courses in 
Accountancy and Business Administration 


Open to Graduates of High School 


Write for catalogue to 
Cc. F. BORDEN, Registrar 
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Georgetown Visitation Convent 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 








Junior College and Preparatory School 
Founded 1799 





Address The Sister Directress 


















Saint Mary-of-the- Woods 


COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Standard Courses eoaees to Degrees 
B.A 


. and 


Saint Mary-of-the-Woods College is accredited by 
the Indiana State Board of Education, the Indi- 
ana University; affiliated with the Catholic 
University of America, Washington, D. C.; 
registered by the University of the State of 
New York. It has membership in the 
North Central Association of Colleges and 

Secondary Schools, the Association of 
American Colleges, the Catholic Educa- 
tional Association, the American 
Council on Education, the American 
Medical Association. 


Athletics: Gymnasium, Natatorium, 
Hockey, Golf, Tennis, Riding, etc. 
For Bulletins address 


SECRETARY, Box 12 
Saint Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana 





Incarnate Word College 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


A Catholic anatiaiien for the Higher Educaticn | 
Women 
COLLEGE: Four Year Courses leading to the 
Degree of B.A., B.S., B.M. 








COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
Incarnate’ Word Academy 











For Bulletins, address Registrar 
Sisters of Charity of the Incarnate W 
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PREP. 


MALVE SCHOOL 


For Catholic boys, conducted by petente of 
Augustinian Order. 24 miles west of Phila. 


Classical and Scientific courses of 4 pages, come each. 
Also 8th grade. Efficient faculty. Small classes. 
163 acres. New buildings. ‘eld and water 
sports. Gymnasium. Physical Director. Fall 
term, Sept. 28th. Catalog. 

Rev. Walter 


G. Rafter, 0.8.A., Headmaster 
Malvern, Pa. 
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College 
Preparatory 
School 


Moylan, Rose Valley, Pennsylvania 
(15 miles from Philadelphia) 
Boarding and Day School 

Conducted by 
The Sisters of Notre Dame 
(de Namur) 
Affiliated with the Catholic University College 
Preparatory, Grammar and 


Primary Courses 


Over fifty acres beautifully situated 


Apply to THE SISTER SUPERIOR 























1885 1927 


BELMONT SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS 


Especially for the sons of Catholic families. 
Maintained under the auspices of the Arch- 
bishop of San Francisco. Beautifully sit- 
uated in the foothills near Belmont, 21 miles 
south of San Francisco. Thorough prepara- 
tion for college or business career. 


Military drill, athletics for all, swimming. 
Special department for younger boys. 


For illustrated catalog address 


REVEREND JOHN M. RYAN 
Head Master 
Belmont, California 











SETON HILL COLLEGE 


A Standard Catholic College 
for Women 
43 Minutes from Pittsburgh 


GREENSBURG, Pa. 

















COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Degrees in Liberal Arts, 
Home Economics, Music 
and Education. College 
Teachers’ Certifica' ¥ 
SEMINARY FOR GIRLS 
High School and Prepar- 
atory Department. For 
catalogues address Reg- 
istrar. 


Marywood | 


Scranton 
Pa. 

















Melrose Academy 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Students Prepared for 
College Entrance Examinations 
Music, French, Art, Vocal Expression, Physical 


Culture. Small _ classes. Melrose Park, a 
beautiful suburb of Philadelphia. 80 Acre 
Campus. All outdoor Sports. Standard Hockey 
Field. 


Term Begins September 20th 
The Grey Nuns of the Sacred Heart 
MELROSE PARK, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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La Salle Military 
Academy 


Conducted by the Brothers of the 
Christian Schools 


A Catholic High School and U. S. Govern- 
ment R.O.T.C. Unit and Member of the 
Association of Military Schools and Col- 
leges of the United States. 

Meeting the requirements of the Regents 
of the University of the State of New 
York. 

While classed as an essentially military 
school, the scholastic work always takes 
precedence. Military and Athletic prefer- 
ence are dependent on Academic standing. 
Spacious Grounds delightfully situated on 
The-Great-South-Bay, Oakdale, Long Is- 
land, New York. 


For Catalogue, address Registrar 


LA SALLE MILITARY ACADEMY 
Oakdale, Long Island 


TELEPHONE, SAYVILLE 105 


NANRARANAAANRANRAARARAARARNARARARIRIIAII IN 
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MARYVILLE 
College of the Sacred Heart 


Meramec and Nebraska Avenues 
St. Louis, Missouri 
Corporate College of St. Lowis University 


Four years’ course leading to B.A. and 
B.S. Degrees 


Conducted by the Religious of the 
Sacred Heart 


The COLLEGE of ST. CATHERINE 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 


A Standard Catholic College for Women of 
the Northwest 

The only exclusively women's college in the 

Twin Cities. 


Regular courses in Arts and Sciences. 
Member of North Central Association of Colleges 
and the Association of American University 
Women. On approved list of Catholic Educational 
Association of American Universities. The A. B 
degree has international recognition. 


Por information address the office of the Dean, 
Cleveland Ave, and Randolph St., St. Paul, Minn. 



































The Academy of the Immaculate Conception 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Francis, 
OLDENBURG, INDIANA 
State 


State Accredited ; 
Commissioned; Commercial; Grades, 6th to 8th. 


SPECIAL DEPARTMENTS: 
Expression ; 


COURSES: Normal, 


College, 


Music; Art; 
Needlework. 


Address: Sister Directress 


COLLEGE OF ST. TERESA yiincss:, 


For the Higher Education of Catholic Women 


Registered for Teachers’ License by the New 

York Board of Regents. Accredited by the As- 

sociation of American Universities. Holds mem- 

bership in the North Central Association of Col- 

leges. Standard degree courses in Arts and Sci- 

ence leading to the degrees of B.A. and B.S. 
A Standardized Conservatory of Music is 
maintained in connection with the College 

Address the Secretary 


Junior, 
State 


Accredited ; 
High School, 


Conserva‘sry of 
Domestic Science; 





























New and com- 
pletely equipped 
buildings of beauty 
and dignity on ez- 
tensive campus 
overlooking wind- 
ing river. 

A fully accredited standard college for girls, conducted by the Sisters of 

the Holy Cross. Courses leading to Bachelor and Master Degrees. Cultural 

and professional education. Sociology, Home Economics, Science, Secre- 


tarial Training, Commerce, Journalism, Teacher Training, Dramatic Art, 
Commercial Art, Fine Arts. Conservatory of Music unexcelled. 


Physical Training. Outdoor Sports. - Horseback Riding. 


For catalog address 


THE REGISTRAR, ST. MARY’S COLLEGE, Box 23, NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 

















cademy = 
otre Dame 


THE REGISTRAR, 


Ideally situated, 
eighty miles east 
of Chicago, near 
South Bend, Indi- 
ana, and the Uni- 
versity of Notre 
Dame. 


A commissioned high school for girls, conducted by the Sisters of the Holy 
Cross. On approved list of Secondary Schoois of the North Central Asso- 
ciation. Regular high school curriculums. Vocational courses in Music, 
Dramatic Art, Fine Arts, Home Economics, and Commercial Subjects. 
Physical Training. Outdoor Sports. Horseback Riding. 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT: First to Eighth Grades, inclusive. 
For catalog address 
ST. MARY'S COLLEGE, Box 23, NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 
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URSULINE ACADEMY 


WILMINGTON 





ACCREDITED by UNIVERSITY of DELAWARE as a HIGH SCHOOL of the FIRST CLASS 


Elementary, Intermediate and Academic De- 
partments—Classical and General Courses— 
College Preparatory. 


RESIDENT AND Day Pupits 


Special Courses—Music, Painting, Secreta- 
rial—Gymnasium Under Expert Instructor. 


For CaTtatocue Appress REGISTRAR 

















ROSARY COLLEGE 


River Forest, Illinois 
(One-half hour from ‘‘The Loop’’ in Chicago) 


A standard College, fully recognized, 
conducted by the Dominican Sisters of 
Sinsinawa, Wisconsin. 


College students only enrolled 


Junior year may be spent at Fribourg 
Branch, in French Switzerland 














/ 
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LORETTO ACADEMY 
NIAGARA FALLS, CANADA 


Matriculation for Toronto University 
New York Regents Junior College 


Beautifully Situated Over Horseshoe Falls 
Delightful and Healthful Climate 


Physical Education, Gymnasium, Natatorium, 
Golf, Tennis, Riding, Etc. 


Address: THE SUPERIOR 








Ursuline Academy and Hilla 
“Villa Bellosguardo” 
Bordighera, Italian Riviera 


Within easy reach of Genoa. Situated in a 
lovely garden. Fine view of the Mediter- 
ranean. Ladies and young girls are received 
as boarders in comfortable and up-to-date . 
quarters. Lessons in French and Italian. Sea 
bathing, tennis during the winter season. Fine 
excursions, etc. Open all the year round. 
Reasonable terms. 


Write to: 
REV. MOTHER SUPERIOR, 
Convento delle Orsoline, 
Villa Bellosguardo, Bordighera, Italy. 
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cA School with Traditions —Twenty-€ighth Year 


NEWMAN 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY FOR BOYS 
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THE NEW RECITATION HALL 


: This new recitation hall, consisting of large study hall, class rooms, and 
science laboratories, is being erected and will be completed in the early 
autumn. 

The new dormitory, containing forty-seven single rooms, four master’s 
suites, dining hall, and infirmary, will be ready for occupancy in September, 
1927. It will increase the capacity of the school to one hundred. 

These buildings and the new gymnasium are in line with the traditional 
Newman School policy—the best facilities for the moral, intellectual, cul- 
tural, and physical development of the boys. 

Newman School, directed by Catholic laymen under the approval and 
patronage of distinguished members of the hierarchy, prepares students to pass 
the College Board Examinations for all leading colleges and universities. oys 
are accepted in the junior school who are prepared to do seventh grade work. 
There is a resident chaplain to provide the religious instruction so essential 
for character building. 

The school occupies a beautiful estate of over one hundred and fifty acres, 
three miles from Lakewood, in the great pine belt of New Jersey, a region noted 
for its healthfulness. 

JESSE ALBERT LOCKE, LL.D., W. GRIFFIN KELLEY, 
President Emeritus, Board of Trustees Headmaster. 


For Illustrated Prospectus Address 


THE HEADMASTER, Newman School, Lakewood, New Jersey 
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The Oratory School 


SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY 


A Select Preparatory School 
for Boys 


Conducted by 
THE ORATORIAN FATHERS 


Patron 
HIS EMINENCE, PATRICK JOSEPH 
CARDINAL HAYES 


THE ORATORY SCHOOL 
Reading, England 


Founded by 
CARDINAL JOHN HENRY NEWMAN 


Prepares for Oxford 


Conducted by THE ORATORIAN FATHERS 
Founded in England by CARDINAL NEWMAN 


HAND-MADE—GUARANTEED—STAMPED 


BEESWAX CANDLES 


LUX VITAE BRAND 
100% PURE BEESWAX 


CEREMONIAL BRAND 
60% PURE BEESWAX 


GREGORIAN BRAND 
51% PURE BEESWAX 


STEARINE CANDLES—VOTIVE LIGHTS 
ACCESSORIES 


A. GROSS & COMPANY 


Candle Manufacturers since 1827 


THIRD AVENUE and EIGHTH ST. 
Baltimore, Md. 


New York Office, 90 West Street 


Pactories: Newark, N. J., Baltimore, Md. 


DAVID MAHANY 


NORBERT J. BAUMER 
President 


Sales Director 
JAMES A. BURNS 








Secretary 


























Hubert Gotzes, Inc. 
1536 North Clark Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


Art Weavery: Crefeld, Rhineland 


Linens 
Vestments 
Sacred Vessels 
Stained Glass Windows 


Yur Goods are Strictly Liturgical 
and Correct as to Style 





Te Those Desiring 


Safe Investments 


We recommend and offer for sale 
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Notes Seemed by Trust Deed on 

Catholic Church 
Property 


In Denominations of $500 and $1,000 


JOHN A. SCHMIDT & CO. 
10 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 
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Since one 
of the great objects in sav- 
ing is to have ever-ready 
cash for emergencies, the 
test of any interest plan is 
what happens when you 
have to withdraw money. 


America’s 
Largest Savings Bank is the 
only one in the city where 
you may withdraw money 
the first of any month with- 
out losing interest for the 
previous calendar month. 
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EMIGRANT 


Industrial Savings 


BANK 


51 Chambers St. 
43rd St. & Lexington Ave. 
































